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All  the  Usual  Features  :    Character  Sketch.       Caricatures. 
Special   Articles.     Book   Reviews,   &c. 


/7rr(>ic,o/  lirrictif.    iS/SllJ, 


THE  FAMOUS 

COD  L1YER> 

OIL 

ENUtSION 

AND  WasKng 
Disorders 


OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE 


PURE 

DRIMKIMG 

WJiTER 

is  as  much  a  necessity  in  health 
as  in  sickness,  and  can  be  obtained 
quickly  and   in  abundance  with  a 


a 


BERKEFELD," 


the  Filter  which  renders  water 
germ  free,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  medical  profession.  The 
cost  is  30  •,  and  can  be  fitted  by 
your  local  plumber. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Price  list  "  N' 


The  BERKEFELD  FILTER  Co.,  Ltd., 

121  Oxford  street,  LONDON,   W. 


Ua  U  13I.B     Y  O  IJ  H 


r  u  H  s  n  A  T 


/  A^  c  f  >  M  II 

One  man  ejirried  over  116  pounds  in  three 
iijotitlis.  Another  made  120  pounds  in  tiinet,\ 
(|u,VR.  That's  what  YOr  c.-an  do- do  matter  who 
ton  are  or  wlicre  you  live.  Tliis  is  your  op- 
Jiortunity  to  double  your  present  intonu' 
wjtli    a 

"  Mandel  "  Post  Card    Machine 

A  wonderful  one-niiuute  picturp-taUer, 
Makes  5  different  styles  of  pictures— 5  sizes  - 
phot().  postcards,  and  buttons.  Tlie  piciiires 
are  finished  right  where  you  take  them,  in  a 
minute's  time,  and  at  the  rate  of  3  per  min- 
ute.    New    scientific    process. 

Photos    Direct    On    Post    Cards 
No  Films,  Plates,  or  Dark  Room 
.Machine    is    a   complete  Portable  Photo  Studio. 
.\n    \nilimited   money-making;    field.       At   car- 
nivals and   fairs;   in   and  around    polo,   cricket 
and     footliaii     grounds;     at     mllit;iry     parades 
;)nd    durbars;    on    busy    streets — in    fact,    every 
place  where  people  assemble— are   nioney-mak- 
iiifi    fields    for    our    operat<jr8.      Small    capin. 
starts    yon — 

Complete      Outfits 
S.2.10    and   up 

From  our  various 
machines  you  will 
surely  select  one 
that  will  suit  your 
c  i  r  c  u  m  St  a  II  CCS. 
Kvery  machine  is 
pcffect  -every  one  a 
nioWey-m;i};er.  Write 
lo-dijr.  Cni'trplele 
information  FRI-:E. 
The  Chicafto  Ferrotype  Co..  Fl  12 
Ferrotype  BIdg..  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


I 


Windmills, 
Troughs,    Pumps. 

I.cl  tlic  "  Biliabong  "  Outfit  solve  the  stock  water- 
supply  problem  for  yo\i.  What  could  be  more 
Economical.'  The  prices  asked  are  very  moderate, 
the  cost  of  upkeep  practically  nil,  and  the  motive 
power— the  wind— is  free  ! 

"  Billab<ing  "  Mills  are  powerful,  easy-running, 
simple  in  construction,  and  very  strong.  May  we 
send  you  particulars  of  these,  also  Pumps,  Troughs, 
etc.?  -        !    ■ 


Prop  y    JLFi-liM  XVO  Limited 
Manufacturers, 

.;oi-103  Bourke  St.,   Melbourne. 


'RiaDk  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertiwrB. 
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CYCLONE 


55 


DROPPERS 
and 

LOOPS  :  : 


Quickly  secured  and  fastened  to  any  fence— new  or  old  by  the  wire  loop-  They  add 
years  of  hte  to  an  old  fence  and  save  posts  in  erecting  new  ones.  The  Droppers  cannot 
•lip  or  drop  out. 

LIGHT.        CHEAP.        EASILY    HANDLED.        FIT   ANY    FENCE. 

ARE  QUICKLY  SECURED-AND   REMAIN   SECURE. 


Fig.    201  Registered    Design. 

THE   "Z"  GATE 10  to  16  feet. 

"Z"  is  the  last  letter  in  the  alphabet  and  the  "Z"  Gate  is  the  last  word  in  strong  re- 
liable gates-      Note  the  strutting  of  each  corner,    and   the    heavy   pipe   frames   and   stays. 
GET      OUR      CATALOGUE. 


CYCLONE    Pty.    Ltd. 


459    SWANSTON     STREET, 
MELBOURNE 


CYCLONE    PROPRIETARY    LTD., 

459  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please   send    me    copy   of    your    Cyclone    Catalogue,    post   free. 


Name 


Address. 


Adelaide  Address:    123-125  WaymoHth  Street,  Adelaide. 


R.O.R 


Thauk  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Keviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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GRAND   FREE   GIFT 


o^^  MAGNIFICENT  ENGRAVING  "^^E^^i^?^ 

From  the  Original  Painting  by  P.   H.   CALDERON,    ^°"«de™iciar. 

\OW     OM     EXHIBITION     IM     THE     WJtLKE-fi     MRT     GJiLLERY. 

This  verv  rhanniii?  EnnraviiiK,  of  which  the  Illustration  below  is  merely  a  small  and  very 
rough  sketch,  we  have  decided  to  present  as  a  Special  Gift  to  every  reader  appreciating  high- 
class  Art.  It  is  produced  direct  from  the  engraved  Plate,  on  fine  quality  Plate  paper,  measuring 
22   by   16   inches. 

The  Roval  Academician  has  here  depicted  a  most  touching  scene  of  deep,  warm,  tender  affec- 
tion in  Ruth  clinging  to  Naomi  and  uttering  the  heartfelt  cry  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Ruth: 
"  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee:  for  whither  thou  goest,  I 
will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God."  -•-,,- 

In  this  ennobling  picture  we  secure  a  representation  of  true  affection— full  of  pathos — and 
read  in  the  light  of  the  Bible  story,  the  Engraving  will  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  High 
Art. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  depict  a  more  beautiful  and  appealing  episode,  and  the 
Painter    has    accomplished     a    great    end    in    the  production   of   such   an   Inspiring   Work  of   Art. 


RUTH    AND    NAOMI. 

By  P-  H.  ('(ihJrron.  liaynl  Academician. 


This  unique  and  generous  gift  of  a  FREE  EXGRAVING  is  presented  for  the  purp.ise  of 
making  the  e.xceedingly  high-class  character  of  our  pictures  better  known,  and  to  introduce 
our  illustrated  Art  List  to  the  readers  of  this  paper.  The  reader  has  simply  to  fill  up  the 
Coupon  below  and  forward  same  to  the  Secretary,  H.  COLBAN-E \VA  RT.  THE  BRITISH  ART 
ASSOOIATIOX.  251  Kensington  High  Street,  London,  W.,  with  a  registration  fee  of  One  Shilling 
by  Money  Order,  to  defray  the  cost  of  case,  packing,  postage,  regisir.ition  of  parcel  and  all  other 
expenses,  on  receipt  of  which  the  Engraving  will  be  carefully  packed  and  despatched.  FREP>  OF 
ALL    FURTHER    CHARGE.    TO    ANY    ADD.JESS    IN    THE    WORLD. 


CDFriAl      rnilPHM      enti;ling  the  Reader  to  ONE 
or  CV^IWL    \^UU  r  U  M  ,   FRLE  Engraving  o(  '•  Ruth 

and  Naomi."  by  P.  H. 
Calderon,  Koyal  Acade- 
mician. 


Review  oi  Reviews  for  Australasia. 


To 


R.   Colban-Ewart,    Secretary,    The   British    Art 
Association. 

251  Kensington  High  Street,  London,  W. 
Sir.— Please  forward  me  one  FREE  EN<JRAV- 
ING  of  "  Ruth  and  N;iomi."  by  P.  H.  Calderon. 
Royal  Academician.  Enclosed  is  the  registration 
fee  of  One  Shilling  by  money  order  to  cover  cost 
of  case,  packing,  postage,  registration  of  parcei. 
and   all  other  e.xpenses. 


Name. 


Pr>EASE 

WRITE 

PLAINLY. 


Address. 


N.B.~IJ    the    Illustrated    ART    LIST    O.YLi"    i.-^ 
reguired  the  fee  need  vot   be  sent. 


A  LARGER  Engraving  of  this  very 
beautiful  Work  or  Art  on  P'ate 
Paper,  measuring  32  by  22  inches, 
the  engraved  surface  measuring  20  1  y  14 
inches-^WELL  WORTH  ONE  GUINEA  — 
we  will  forward  for  2s.  9d.  carriage  paid 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  ^VQRLD.  and 
Every  Reider  securing  this  LARGER  EN- 
GRAVING will  be  entitled  to  compete 
EXTIRELY   PifEE   OP  CHARGE   for  a 

CASH   PRIZE   OF 

ONE  HUNDRED   POUNDS 

in  a  WORD-MAKING  CO'VIPETITTOX  on 
the  word  "  EVGRAYIVG."  thus:  NINE. 
RAPE.  KING.  SING.  VINE.  The  rules 
g  iverning  the  C  nnpetition  will  be  en- 
closed  with   the  picture. 

If  prcfrrrcd  tlic  larger  Knoravina  can  he 
had  painted  hy  hand  in  Water-Colour.-'  hy 
an  pxceedingiy  clerer  artist — o  Boyal 
Academy  E.ihiti'tor — for  the  nominal  sum 
of  5s.  ertra.  Well  xcorth  Two  Guineas. 
Money    returrrd    if    not    approved. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Re^iew  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Avrju-'t    Ji,   lOii. 
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WHAT    PELMAN 

STUDENTS-Your  Neighbours-Say: 

The  writers  of  the  letters  in  which  the  following  opinions  of  the  Pelman  System  of 
Mind  and  Memory  Training  are  expressed  are  all  resident  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 
The  full  names  and  addresses,  with  many  others,  are  given  in  our  book,  "Mind  and  Memory 
Training,"  which  is  posted  free.  You  may  know  some  of  the  writers.  In  any  case  you 
will  find  that  the  Pelman  System  is  favourably  known  in  your  district,  and  that  there 
is  someone  within  easy  postal  conimunication,  who  has  had  personal  e.xperience  of  our 
methods. 

Xote  the  dates  of  these  letters.  Tlie  Pehnun  System  is  thoroughly  ui>to-date,  and  is 
kept  up  to  date.  We  also  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  in  no  case  do  we  publish  a  letter 
without    the    writer's    expressed    permission. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  and  we  publish  the 
letters  to  show  you  that  the  Pelman  System  is  a  practical  one,  that  it  is  taught  satisfac- 
torily by  post,  no  matter  where  you  reside,  and  that  the  recent  improvements  embodied 
therein  are  appreciated  at  this  present  time  by  your  neighbours  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 


"THinK  Definitely." 

14th  April.  1914. 
"  '  Think  Definitely  '  is  my  motto  from  this 
on.  My  powers  of  observation  have  increased 
wonderfully.  Not  only  have  I  had  intense 
pleasure  from  the  study  of  the  lessons,  but 
better  still,  they  have  been  the  means  of 
giving  me  a  greater  grip  on  practical  things." 


Increases  Business  ./\bility. 

May  7th,  1913. 
"  I    am    continually    adding    to    my    business 
abilities    through    practising    Sense-perception. 
Your  lessons  have  been  of  the  greatest   benefit 
to    me." 


A  Specific  Elxample. 

12th  June,  1910. 
".  .  .  Only  the  other  day  I  committed  to 
memory  in  less  than  half-an-hour  (25  minutes) 
the  names  and  Specific  Gravities  of  one  hun- 
dred different  bodies.  ...  If  the  name  of 
tho  body  is  given,  I  can  instantly  state  the 
specific  gravity;  if  the  specific  gravity  is  given. 
I  can  instantly  state  the  body.  I  think  you 
will  admit  that  this  is  a  good  feat,  consider- 
ing that  there  are  over  four  hundred  figures 
to  remember." 


Stimulat  n^. 

Vic,  23rd  April.  "13. 
"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
great  skill  shown  in  the  composition  of  the 
teacliing  matter,  and  to  assure  you  that  it  is 
extremely  stimulating,  and  certain  to  do 
much   sood." 


Derived   Immense   Benefits. 

30th  SepteiTiber,  1913. 
"  I  must  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
interest  you  have  taken  in  my  progress,  and 
for  your  very  helpful  encouragement.  I 
have  enjoyed  working  out  the  papers,  and 
have  derived  immense  benefits  from  the  exer- 
cises. The  Pelman  Course  is  all,  and  more 
than,   you   represent  it    to   be." 

A'wraKened    Ambition. 

19th   March,    1914. 
"  It    is    wonderful    the    amount    of    ambition 
it  has   awakened  in   my   mind.     It  has  set   me 
on  a   certain   course  of   action   which   promises 
to   turn  out   to   my  advantage." 


Fresh   Encouragement 

22na    July.    1913. 

"  If  it  had  not  been   f,or   the   encouragement 

of  yourself  ai.d  the  text   bo^ks,   I  should  have 

abandoned     Spanish,    but     every     day     I     gain 

fresh  encouragement,  and  return  to  the  task." 

Business    Details. 

"  Only  last  week  I  was  able  to  state  with 
certainty  the  number  nf  a  cheque  which  was 
not  remembered  by  two  others,  and  I  find 
myself  able  to  remember  much  more  dis- 
tinctly details  of  my  business,  w!iich.  before 
studying  .vour    Lessons.   I   was   unable  to   do." 


A  Sorter's   Opinion. 

13th  June.  1911. 
"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  I  passed  the 
examination  to-day.  Your  System  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me.  as  I  had.  previous  to  taking 
the  Course,  a  most  faulty  memory.  I  applied 
your  System  in  committing  to  memory  20y4 
names,  along  with  the  distinctive  '  division  ' 
associated  with  each  name."  (Details  follow 
here.) 


East   Maitland.    N.S.W., 

28th  March,  1910. 
"There  seems  to  lie  almost  no  limit  to  this 
imijrovement — so  much  so  that  most  people 
will  marvel  at  what  is  quite  easy  to  one  of 
your  students.  Although  I  have  always  had  a 
good  memory,  the  study  of  vour  Course  has 
opened  uv)  a  very  much  wider  field  for  the 
apnlication    of   my    mental    powers." 


Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day. 

Taught  by  Post. 

Tlie  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  po?.t  in   12  interesting  les- 
sons.    It  takes  from  8  to  10 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits  begin  with  the  first 
lesson,   and   the   interest  and 
attention       are      maintained 
throughout. 

Write   now   to   the   Secre- 

To the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIVD  AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House,  Market  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  TR--\IXI\G." 

Name 

Address 

tary  for  Free    Book,   "  Mind 
and  Memory  Training." 

PELMAN  SYSTEM  OF   MIND 
AND     MEMORY    TRAINING. 
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FA  LI  ERE*  S 

PHospHatine 

FOOD. 


KAI.ItRtS  PHOSPHATINE  FOOD  i=.  a  mi  >-  ali,. 
Food.  It  is  liighly  recomniended  for  Infants,  Children 
Anaeniics,  Convalescents,  and  the  aged. 

Obtainable   from    all    chemists,   grocers    and    stores. 
Sample  tin  posted  on  receipt  of  2d.  to  cover  postage. 
JOUBERT  &  JOUBERT,   552   Flinders  St..   Melbourne. 


If  37OU  are  a  suffererfrom  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  Ordinary  Colds  you  will 
find  nothing  to  equal 

HIMROD'S  ^ITT^^ 

the  quickest,  surest  remedy. 
At  chemists  4/3  a  tin. 


Your 

chemist ' 

can  obtain  a  free 

sample  for  yua.     Ask  for  it. 


^rvT^-^ 


ii^HR  MAKER 


SAVE  YOUR  BUTTER 
BILLS  by  using 

Lister's  Household 
Butter  Maker. 


Delicious  Pure  Butter 

at  one  half  cost. 

No   home  should  be  without  one.        A  child  can  work  if. 

Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Full  directions  for  use  with  each  Machine. 

I6s.  carriage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

LAWSON,    WILSON    &    CO., 

50  Wellington  Street,  (iLASGOW. 


Quality 

Stockings    and    Socks    for 
ladies,  children,  and 


men. 


^dtfi'^'^  is  more  than  ever  the  fashionable  veear  for 
1914.  Never  were  daintiness  of  design  and  beauty  of 
shade  more  in  demand,  and  never  has  Jason  been  better 
able  to  meet  it.  Remember  to  ask  for  Jason  and  do 
Dot  have  anything  else. 


'Superb*  Range 


Embroidered  Clocks 

1/9 


Simple  but  chic. 

The  stocking  illustrated   is  a 

tine  black  cashmere  with  latest 

hand-embroidered    clocks    in 

white  and  purple.     Excellent     per  pair, 

for  everyday  wear. 

Ask.  vour  Dealer  to  thow  you  the  "Superb  ' 
Tiange  of  Jason, 


per  pair 


"  Superb  " 
other  styles. 

You  can  obtain  the  "  Superb  " 
quality  of  Jason  in  many  other 
styles  and  colours.  Hand- 
embroidered  jewelled  pen- 
dants, flower  spray  fronts  and 
anklets.  In  shot  effects,  all 
colours  ;  in  lace,  plain  and 
ribbed  cashmeres  and  ribbed 
worsteds. 

"Superb" 
for     Men. 

In  black  seamless  hand-em- 
broidered clocks,  anklets,  etc., 
m  assorted  shades  and  designs. 
In  shots  ribbed  and  plain  cash- 
meres and  worsteds.  Also  in  pure  silk,  planed 
•urlace. 


at  other  prices. 


per  pair. 


If  1/0  1  er  pair  is  too  high  or  too  low  a  price,  ask  to  see  Jason 
Stockings  and  Socks  at  the  following  prices:  — 

■'  Elite"  Stockings  and  Socks,  per  pair.    21- 
•*  Popular"       „  ,.  „  1/6 

"Million"         ..  .,  ..  1/- 

Thcre  is  also  a  wide  Jason  Range  for  Children 
and  in  Infants'  socks,  from  4id.  per  pair. 

Utility  Gifts. 

For  your  next  present,  get  a  Jason  Gift  Box  rontriining 
2  or  3  pair"  of  dainty  Jason  Stockings  or  socks,  read\  to  give 
to  a  gentleman  or  lady  friend.  3/11  per  box 

Unshrinkable  all-wool  Jason  offers  the  best 
value,  the  richest  variety,  the  softest  textures, 
the  most  lovely  designs.  Insist  on  having 
Jasoii  and  see  the  tab  on  every  pair. 

Come  out  without  in  case  of  difficulty,  and  write  to 

The    Jason    Hosiery  Co.,   Leicester. 
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Ask   your   Dealer    for  boots 
soled  with  double-wear 


T41L 'SUPER-LEATHER  FOR  SOLES 


"  DRI-PED  ''  is  thesole  leather  you  have  always  wanted 
and  never  yet  been  able  to  find.  Have  it  now  on  your 
boots,  new  and  old.  "  DRI-PED"  is  w«ar-proof  :  the 
original  "DRI-PED''  sole  often  actually  outlast- 
ing the  "upper."  It  is  no  uncommon  thinfj  for 
"DRI-PED"  Sole  leather  to  wear  12  and  15  months 
and  even  longer.  "  DRI-PED  "  is  wejr-proof  because 
it  is  wet-proof.  It  never  rots  or  cracks,  but  is  light, 
flexible,  non-squeaking,  and  never  slips. 
"  DRI-PED"  is  the  one  ideal  sole  leather  for  everybody's 
boots;  for  all  occasions.  It  is  best  for  business  men, 
professional  men,  for  climbers,  walkers,  solfers,  for  ail 
types  of  sportsmen  and  sportswomen.  Nothing  could 
■  be  better  for  children's  footwear.  On  every  day.  both 
•  summer  and  winter  ;  for  all  conceivable  duties  and 
pleasures  that  keep  you  out  in  the  open,  be  properly 
shod  !— wear  "  DRI-PED  "  soles.  You  can  then  face 
the  worst  under-foot  conditions  and  nastiest  weather 
imasinatle,  with  perfect  security  and  crmfort. 

To    get    Biggest    Boot    Value ;    to    get 

greatest   comfort ;   to   get  longest  wear  ; 

to  save  money  get  "DRI-PED." 

No  matter  what  make  or  shape  of  boot  j'ou  buy 
—  insist  upon  having    "DRI-PED"  soles. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTE  SOLES 

that  let  in  water  and   wear  like  paper. 


See  this  Regd.  Trade  Mark 

stamped  in  purple  on  each 

Sole  every  few  inches. 


Slight  extra  Prices  for  He-soling.— Children's  extra 
per  pair,  up  to  9d.  ;  Ladies'  extra  per  pair,  up  to  1/-  ■ 
Men's  extra  per  pair,  up  to  ]/6. 

NOTE.— These  extra  prices  are  based  upon  previous 
charges  of  2/-  children's,  _'/9  Ladies',  3/6  Men's.  Where 
less  or  more  has  been  previously  charged,  a  slitht 
trariation  to  above  prices  may  be  expected. 
W^EE.—"  How  to  double  Boot  Life.'  .A.=k  yosr 
fcealer  for  «bove  "DRI-PED"  Booklet.  If  he  cannot 
■upply  one.  or  DRI-PED,"  give  us  his  name.  We 
Will  send  a  booklet  direct,  and  see  you  get  "  DRI-PED." 
William  Walker  &.  Sons,  Ltd.,  "  DRI-PED  "  .'\(lver- 
tking  Department,  County  Buildings,  Cannon  Street 
Manchester. 


^_^  The  Burrows 
^^  Patent  Tap. 
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THE   END  OF  A   GREAT   PRIMA   DONXA. 


llopical. 


The  embalmed  body  of  Mme.  Nordica  iwho  passed  away  in  Java,  after  a  serious  illness 
which  started  in  Melbourne),  in  its  leaden  shell,  was  placed  within  a  sarcophagus  made  from 
two  teak  trees  split  in  two.  and  beautifully  shaped  as  a  lotus  flower.  The  sarcophagus  was 
made  by  Chinese  in  Java.  After  the  funeral  service  at  King's  Weigh  Church,  shown  above,  the 
body    was   cremated   at   Golders   Green,    and   the   ashes    will    be    taken    to    America   for    interment. 
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EUROPE   AT   WAR. 


Armageddon! 

This  month  we  are  writing  no  "  Pro- 
gress,"   for    there   is     no     progress     to 
chronicle.    Instead,  we  see  the  whole  of 
Europe  in  flaming  war,  re\erberating  to 
the    tramp    of    armed    milli<ins,    shaken 
and  rent  b_\-  the  diapaison  of  the  guns. 
Despite  the  immense  advance  of  social 
progress,    mternational   amenities,   and 
the    growth     of     cosmopolitanism,     the 
nations   have   slipped   back   again,   and 
are    settling    their    differences    by   bar- 
barous    methods,     and     the     legalised 
murder    of    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
men.     The  result  we  cannot  know,  but 
there    is    onl_\-    the    sure    certaint}'   that 
millions   of  men.   women     and   children 
must   suffer   terrible  hardship,   that   no 
matter  what  the  outcome  the  clock  of 
progress,     of     scientific     research,     of 
human  advancement,   will  be  put  back 
man\-   \-ears.     Whatever   hap])ens,     the 
P  map  of  Europe  will  again  be  radicall\- 
altered.  .  .    . 

To  Her  Traditions  True. 

As    we    write    comes    the    news    that 
Great  Britain  is  involved  in  the  homeric 


struggle.     We  thank  (iod  ciiat  slie  has 
entered  it    m  answer  to  the  passionate 
appeal  i)f  a   small,   weak  State,   whose 
neutralit}-  she  had  guaranteed — not  be- 
cause here  she  saw  a  chance  to  crush 
a    naval    armament    she    had    come    to 
fear.     At  a  time  like  this  we  can  wr'te 
little.       With     dear     friends     m     Ger- 
man\-,    as    well     as     in     England     and 
France,    we    realise    terribly    the    awful 
nature  of  the  struggle.     In  a  compara- 
tive   backwater    like    Australia    we    see 
the   immense  excitement,   the  upset  of 
trade.      What    must    it    l)e    like    in    the 
centre  of  the  conflict!     In  Switzerland, 
m  Holland,  and  m  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries   themselves!       (hxat    Britain     we 
know  has   again   been   true   to  herself. 
She  has  tried  m  ever}-  wa>-,  consistent 
wit'.i  lier  honour,  to  a\oid  lae  struggle. 
With  courage  and  consummate  states- 
manship her  leaders  ha\  e  indicated  the 
onl\-  path  she  could  tread,   and  fnrall\-. 
to    redeem    a    ])romise    made    75    years 
ago,    she    ranges    lierself    against    the 
\iolator  of  the  territory-  of  a  little  neut- 
ral State. 
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The   Pity  of   It  All. 

Some  there  be,  but  only  the  thought- 
less,  who   rejoice   m   this   terrible   out- 
break, saying  openly  here  at  last  is  a 
chance  to  get  even  with  the  Power  who 
was    threatening   our    supremacy.      To 
us  the  traged}'  of  it  all  is  too  terrible. 
War,    said   General   Sherman,     is    hell! 
Europe  is  a  blazing  hell  at  this  moment. 
Men    become     primitive    brutes ;     they 
cannot  help  it.    E\  en  12,000  miles  from 
the    tra\ail    and    the    carnage    we    will 
openly  rejoice  over  cables  which  tell  of 
ghastly  slaughter  of  Germans,  and  the 
sinking   of   ships    and   vessels   of   war. 
The   appalling   suddenness   of  it   all   is 
well  illustrated  by  our  frontispiece.     At 
the  beginning  of  July  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  Kiel  Canal  was  com- 
pleted,   and    the    occasion    was    com- 
memorated by  the  gathering  together 
of   great    English    and    German    fleets. 
Down   between     the    lines     of     British 
Dreadnoughts   went   the   white   Hohen- 
zollern,      with      the      Kaiser      aboard. 
Exactly     above     the     Imperial     yacht 
sailed   a    majestic     Zeppelin,     keeping 


exact  station,  and  following  the  Kaiser 
up  and  down  tlie  lines.  The  British 
guns  boomed  out  in  salute,  the  British 
and  Cjcrman  tars  fraternised  on  shore, 
and  never  for  years  had  the  two  nations 
been  so  friendl\\  A  month  later  they 
are  at  death-grips,  }et  neither  nation 
wishes  it.  European  conditions  and 
entangling  alliances  ha\e  made  it  im- 
possible to  a\"oid  a  conflict  once  Russia 
and  Austria  were  at  war. 

The   Empire's  Loyalty. 

The  magnificent  lo}-alt\-  of  the  whole 
Empire  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  the 
dismal  business.  We  max-  not  be  able 
to  help  much,  but  we  are  determined 
to  help  all  we  can.  We  realise,  as 
never  before,  how  dependent  we  are  on 
the  home  land,  and  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  is  for  her  to  control  the 
sea.  The  presence  of  H.M.A.S.  "Aus- 
tralia "  in  these  waters  gives  us  all  a 
confidence  we  would  not  have  felt  had 
that  magnificent  battle-cruiser  not  been 
in  the  Pacific.  }-et  we  hand  her  over  to 
the  British  Admiraltv  to  use  as  it  will! 


Instead  of  the  "  Progress,"  we  are 
publishing  a  "  Catechism  about  the  Cri- 
sis." It  gives  much  information  about 
the  European  situation,  the  strength  of 
the  Powers,  etc.,  and  should  prove  use- 
ful at  this  time.  Unfortunately,  it  had  to 
be  completed  before  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war,  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  reading  it.  We  add  here  a 
few  notes  on  events  which  must  be 
chronicled,  although  they  vanish  into 
insignificance  before  the  European 
tragedy. 


Home  Rule. 

The  Amending  Bill  was  returned 
from  the  Lords,  who  had  added  many 
amendments  which  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  Liberals  to  accept.  At 
this  time  of  deadlock  the  King  stepped 
in  and  summoned  the  leaders  to  a  con- 
ference at  Buckingham  Palace.  This 
action  of  his  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  '- 
our  history.  The  leaders  responded  at 
once,  and  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  Mr.  John  Dillon  met  His 
Majesty.     Mr.   Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
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(iCorge  represented  the  Go\'ernment, 
Mr.  Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne  the  Op- 
position, Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Cap- 
tain Craig  the  I'lstermen.  The  Speaker 
presided.  The_\-  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment, nowever.  The  Ulstermen  de- 
mand the  exclusion  of  six  of  the  ten 
{'ounties  of  LTster,  although  Home 
Rulers  predominate  in  two  if  not 
three  of  them.  The  Liberals  re- 
fused tliis,  but  offered  to  e.x- 
clude  four,  and  'na\"e  a  referendum 
m  the  others.  This  seems  a  xery  fair 
offer.  Sir  Edward  would  ha\e  none  r,f 
it,  and  the  conference  broke  up.  Mr. 
Asquith  prepared  to  go  on  with  the 
Amending  Bill,  but  if  it  could  not  he 
agreed  to  would  go  on  with  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  as  it  was.  L'lster  and 
Nationalist  volunteers  were  arming 
rapidly,  and  a  nast\-  incident  occurred 
at  Dublin,  where  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son shot  down  men  and  women  in  an 
effort  to  stop  gun-running.  Well  might 
the  Nationalists  demand  why  the  same 
methods  were  not  applied  to  Ulster! 
Directly  the  European  crisis  arose  the 
whole  matter  was  postponed,  and 
Ulstermen  and  Nationalists  vied  with 
each  other  in  words  and  deeds  of 
.patriotism!  The  Home  Rule  Bill  can, 
of  course,  become  law  at  any  time  with 
the  King's  consent.  Obviously  the 
calamity  of  war  saved  the  Government 
from  a  most  awkward  position,  and 
after  it  is  over  there  will  be  man\- 
adjustments  besides  Home  Rule. 

Huerta  Resigns. 

President  Wilson  achieved  a  triumpj> 
when  General  Huerta  resigned  from  the 
Presidency  of  Mexico.  His  action 
showed  that  the  astute  Indian  realised 
that    the   game    was    up.      Had   he    re- 


ceived recognition  from  the  United 
States  at  first  he  would  probably  have 
reduced  Mexico  to  order,  his  blood- 
thirst}-  methods  being  apparently  what 
the  countr_\-  requires.  As  it  was,  with 
the  Americans  at  \'era  Cruz,  the  Con- 
stitutionalists were  greatly  heartened, 
and  their  final  success  became  only  a 
matter  of  time.  Huerta  has  liastened 
]1-  a  little,  that  is  all.  Francisco  Carbajal 
becomes  provisional  President,  pending 
the  elections.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  Carranza  or  a  Villa  will  prove 
more  acceptable  to  President  Wilson 
than  was  Huerta.  Neither  would  seem 
to  be  suited  to  govern  the  country.  A 
ljrote(-torate  b\'  the  U.S.A.  seems  the 
best  solution. 

The  Federal   Electio.ns. 

The  war  lias  knocked  all  vim  out  of 
the  Federal  campaign.  No  one  wants  to 
be  bothered  with  local  politics  whilst 
the  very  existence  of  the  wide-flung 
Empire  is  at  stake.  The  papers  hardly 
find  room  foi  any  reports  of  meetings 
which  are  presumably  taking  place  all 
around  us.  W^e  know  that  Mr.  Watt  is 
speaking  successfull}'  up  and  down  the 
ccuntry,  but  lesser  lights  are  not  even 
heard  of.  Ministers  naturally  hurried 
to  Melbourne,  and  are  likeh^  to  remain 
there,  and  take  little  further  part  in  the 
active  campaign.  The  only  criticism 
we  can  make  about  them  is  that  the>^ 
were  too  long  realising  the  fact  that 
their  true  place  v/as  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment, in  a  crisis  like  this,  and  stuck 
to  electioneering  too  assiduoush'.  The 
crisis  will  prnl)al)l_\-  makt>  the  return  of 
the  Lil)erals  (erlain.  i  here  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  changing  horses  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream,  and  nltliough  this 
jiarticular  horse  had  notliing   whatever 
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to    dii   with    the    ciisis,    it    will   get    the  A    Great  Socialist   IVlurd3r2d. 
adxantage  of  this  feeling.     There  is  no  The    dastardly    assassination    of    AI. 

doubt  either  that  whilst  man\-  who  are  Jaures,  the  leader  of  the  French  Social- 

not    working    men    belie\-e    in    Labour  ists.    will   be   deplored   the   world  over, 

legislation,    and   vote   for    the    Labour  He  was  shot  dead  m  a  cafe  in  Paris  h\ 

candidates,   the}-  do  not  have  so  much  a  so-called  Royalist,  because  of  his  at- 

conftdence    in    the     way     in     which     a  tempts  to  keep  Europe  from  plunging 


Labour  Ministr\-,  whose  outlook  is 
necessarih-  narrow,  Will  handle  inter- 
national questions,  as  they  do  in 
Liberal  Ministers,  who  admittedly  have 
a    broader    outlook,    and    by    their    up- 


into  war.  His  death  removes  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  for  social  betterment 
France  has  ever  had.  The  time  has  not 
yet.  rarrned  when  the  workers  of  the 
world    can    forbid    war,    but    after   this 


bringing  a  better  grasp  of  international      struggle  their  united  influence  will  be 
affairs.     That  feeling  is  bound  to  tell.        far  more  powerful.     Industrial  workers 

reahse  more  and  more  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  allow  nations  to  settle  their 
differences  b}-  the  sword.  The  present 
conflict  will  make  them  far  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  stop  the  possi- 
bility of  its  recurrence.  They  have  the 
power,  later  they  will  use  it. 


Tasrr.anian   Leek-Eating, 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  hnd  Tas- 
mania's Parliament  passing  a  resolution 
praying  the  Governor.  Sir  W.  Elison 
Macartne}-,  not  to  sever  his  connection 
with  Tasmania.  The  whole  affair  re- 
minds one  rather  of  schoolboy  days, 
when  having  done  something  we  felt 
was  not  quite  straight  we  endeavoured 
to  make  amends  later  on.  Sir  William 
is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  would  de- 
viate from  the  path  he  had  set  himself. 
He  believed,  clearl}',  that  he  had  ample 
justification  for  imposing  the  now 
famous  conditions  on  Mr.  Earle ;  that 
the  Colonial  Secretary  took  a  different 
\-iew  is  not  likely  to  shake  his  own 
convictions.      He    is    hardly    likely    to 


The  British  Association  Visit. 

The  eagerl}-  anticipated  members  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Ad-- 
\an(-ement  of  Science  arri\e  when  the 
war  has  taken  all  heart  out  of  the  en- 
thusiastic welcome  which  awaited 
them.  We  feel  we  cannot  throw  our- 
selves into  social  entertainments  with 
an_\'  heartiness  whilst  the  war  cloud  is 
bursting  over  us.  But  though  their  re- 
ception will  not  be  so  boisterous  as  it 


ha\'e   contemplated  resignation,   but   it  would  haxe   been   under   other  circum- 

must  give  him  a  certain  grim  satisfac-  stances,  it  will  be  no  less  warm  and  sin- 

tion  to  receive  the  said  resolution  from  cere  for  being  repressed.  'The  Associa- 

the  ver_\-  members  who  had  onl>'  three  tion  has   done  much  for  the  world ;   it 

months   ago   sent  him   one   which   was  will  carr_\-  out  its  work  in  Australia  per- 

virtualh'    a    motion    of    censure!      Lvi-  haps  all  the  more  earnestly  because  of 

dentl\-    the  new  Government  is  learning  the  danger  in  which  the  families  of  all 

to  appreciate  His  Excellency.  the  visitors  will  be  in  at  home 

Henry    Stead,    Manning-road.    East    Malvern. 
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After  most  of  the  magazine   had   gone 
Australia.     To  assist  our  readsrs  in  unders 
the  complex  and  conflicting  influences  whic 
pared  the  following   information,   throwjng 
a  catechism.     Readers  must  bear  in  mind   i 
3rd,  at  a  time  when   Great   Britain   had   not 
whether  she  would   remain   neutral   or   fight 
supply  should  prove  of  particular  interest,  a 
about  the  matter. 
Q. — What  is  the  crisis  over? 

A. — Nominally  it  arose  over  the  de- 
mand by  x^ustria  that  Servia  should 
punish  her  nationals  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  the  i\rchduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand m  Jul}',  and  agree  to  certain  other 
things.  These  demands  Servia  has  re- 
fused. 
Q. — Why  do  you   say   nominally? 

A. — Because  obxiousl}'  these  de- 
mands are  onl_\'  an  excuse,  a  peg  nn 
which  to  hang  a  settled  polic\'  of  ag- 
gression. Had  there  been  nothing  but 
the  punishment  of  conspirators  at 
stake  Austria  would  nexer  ha\e  started 
hostilities  within  a  couple  of  da_\'s  of 
making  her  demands. 

Q. — Why  then  is  Austria  attacking  Servia? 

A. — The  answer  is  Sali:)nika!  Aus- 
tria's policy  for  the  last  half-century — - 
in  fact,  ever  since  the  Dual  Fmpire 
came  into  existence  m  1867,  has  been 
to  keep  the  Balkan  nations  weak.  She 
has  always  had  a  hold  on  Ser\ia,  and 
has  never  hesitated  to  use  it.  Her 
■dominance  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  offered  the  only  market  for  Servian 
products  ;  everything  had  to  be  sold  in 
Austria.  Whene\"er  Servia  got  restive 
.a  prohibitive  tariff  against  her  stock 
and  goods  brought  her  to  her  knees. 
It  was  to  escape  from  this  industrial 
incubus  that  Ser\'ia  fought  so  hard  fur 
.a  port  on  the  Adriatic.  Austria  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  this ;  but,  when 
the  second  Balkan  War  gave  Greece 
Salonika,  she  allowed  her  ally,  Servia, 
to  use  the  port  almost  as  if  it  were  her 
own.  This  sounded  the  knell  of  Aus- 
trian   industrial    supremacy    in     King 


to  press  news  of  the  European  crisis  reached 
tanding  ths  causes  which  led  up  to  it,  and 
h  control  European  politics,  we  have  pre- 
it,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  into  the  form  of 
n  perusing  it  that  it  was  written  on  August 
made  any  defmite  pronouncement  as  to 
The  particulars  about  the  German  food 
s  so  many  wild   statements  are  being  made 

Peter's  kingdom,  and  meant  that  with 
the  world's  markets  open  to  her  Servia 
would  de\'elop  rapidly  into  a  powerful 
State.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Russia 
suppr)rts  Ser\"ia,  and  }"oa  need  look  no 
further  f(^r  reason  wh}'  Austria  w'ants 
to  crush  Servia  before  that  State  gets 
too  strong. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Austria  would 
risk  a  European  war  in  order  to  keep 
Servia  under  her  thumb? 

A.-  She  e\"identl_\'  would.  At  the 
same  time  her  su(-cessful  action,  when 
she  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegoxina 
in  i(jo8  ma_\'  ha\e  made  her  think  that 
she  could  again  act  in  defiance  of  Euro- 
pean  upmion. 

Q. — But  the  situation   is  different   now? 

A.  A'ery  different  indeed.  .\t  that 
time  there  had  been  no  Balkan  War, 
nor  had  the  Turko-Italian  War  taken 
])lace.  Russia,  too,  was  just  recuxer- 
ing  from  the  Japanese  struggle,  and 
when  Germany  made  it  clear  that  al- 
though she  had  not  been  consulted,  lier 
treatx'  would  compel  her  to  su])])ort 
her  alh',  Russia  did  not  back  up  her 
protests  with  her  bax'onets. 

Q.  —  How  has  the  Balkan  War  altered  the 
situation? 

A.  Tt  has  demonstrated  the  efhci- 
enc\'  of  the  Balkan  armies,  and  has 
re-grouped  the  States  there.  Formerl_\- 
eacli  of  the  four  .States  were  m  opposi- 
tion, and  they  could -be  relied  upon  to 
check  each  other.  Now  Roumania, 
Servia  and  Greece  have  an  understand- 
ing, and  lean  to  Russia,  leaxing  Bul- 
garia   onl}-    under    Austrian    mnuence. 
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This  has  altered  the  Balance  of  Power 
in  Europe. 

Q.     How  was  this  met? 

A. — Germany  found  it  necessary  to 
make  immense  efforts,  and  by  her  in- 
creased fighting  power  again  adjust 
the  balance.  This  concentration  upon 
European  affairs  has  resulted  in  the 
temporary-  abandonment  of  the  polic}' 
of  "  Weltpolitik,"  which  was  so  dear  to 
the  Kaiser.  England  has,  perhaps, 
hardl\'  realised  that  the  increasmg 
friendliness  of  (iermany  towards  her 
is  due  to  this  withdrawal  from  a  polic}' 
of  world  expansion^ 
ture  of  huge  sums 
has  produced  the  most  formidable 
fighting  machine  in  the  world,  and  has 
made  up  to  some  extent  for  Ital}-'s 
weakness  and  .Austria's  entanglements 
in  the  Balkans. 

Q. — How  has  it  proved  impossible  to  localise 
the  war  to  Austria  and  Servia? 

'  A. — Russia  is  responsible  for  the 
general  war,  although  Austria  is,  of 
course,  the  real  guilt\-  part}-.  Still, 
had  Russia  not  decided  to  help  Ser\ia 
the  other  nations  would  ha\-e  held 
aloof.  Once  she  drew  her  sword  the 
other  Powers  were  forced  automatic- 
ally into  war. 

Q. — But   is  not   Germany   the    real   cause   of 
the  trouble? 

A. — That  is  generally  assumed,  but 
it  is  only  assumption  ;  the  cables  do  not 
prove  i?SAVe  know  that  the  Kaiser  used 
every  poa^ible  effort  to  induce  Austria 
to  treat  with  Servia  b\'  diplomatic 
methods,  not  by  ])a\'onets.  Austria 
refused,  and  Russia  thereupon  mobil- 
ised. German}'  -then,  accordmg  to  her 
treat}^  obligations  with  Austria,  was 
obliged  to  demand  from  I-lussia  the 
cause  of  this  mobilisation^^-VRussia  ap- 
pears to  have  refused  to  g^\'e  the  in- 
formation, but  her  acts  showed  she  in- 
tended to  attack  Austria.  German}' 
then  demanded  that  mobilisation  should 
cease.  When  this  request  w'as  re- 
fused German}',  seeing  that  a  Euro- 
pean conflict  was  inevitable,  at  once 
declared  war,  in  order  to  secure  the 
tactical  advantage  her  rapid  mobilisa- 
tion methods  gave  her  over  l:>oth  Russia 
and    France.      Tlie    former    especiall}' 


takes  a  long  while  to  put  her  armies  on 
a  fighting  basis. 

Q. — But  if  Germany  had  refused  to  support 
Austria  a  general  war  would  have  been 
averted? 

A. — Yes,  but  Austria  would  have 
been  crushed,  and  (iermany  alone 
would  have  had  to  face  a  triumphant 
Sla\'  despotism,  which  would  finally 
prevent  her  access  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Then,  too,  her  treat}'  obliga- 
tions with  Austria  compelled  her  to  act 
as  she  had  done. 

Q. — But  should  she  not  have  repudiated 
those  on  the  ground  that  Austria  re- 
fused to  accept  her  advice? 

A. — Put  }'ourself  in  her  place.  Sup- 
posing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Great  Britain  had  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  witli  France  of  the 
same  intimate  nature  that  Germany 
has  with  Austria,  and  suppose,  further, 
that  the  little  Netherland  States,  Hol- 
land, Belgium  and  Lu.xemburg,  had 
been  fighting,  and  Luxemburg  had  de- 
feated Belgium;  and  wrested  territory 
from  her.  As  Luxemburg  is  under 
German  influence,  whilst  Belgium  is 
under  French,  this  war  results  in  the 
detmite  lowering  of  French  prestige. 
Luxeml)urg  becomes  arrogant,  having 
secured  for  herself  an  outlet  to  the  sea, 
and  on  some  pretext  France  sudden!}' 
attacks  her.  The  British  Government 
strongl}'  protests,  but  France  goes 
ahead.  German}'  begins  to  mobilise, 
and  England  again  urges  France  to 
desist,  but  France  replies  that  her 
whole  destin}'  depends  upon  keeping 
the  Netherland  powers  weak,  and  calls 
upon  Great  Britain  to  carry  out  her 
solemn  promises,  and  either  induce 
German}^  to  stop  her  threatened  at- 
tack or,  in  the  event  of  failing  in  that, 
to  go  to  war  with  German}'.  What 
would  }'ou  do?  Would  }0u  repudiate 
}'our  treat}'  obligations  and  allow 
France  to  be  crushed  b}'  German}',  or 
would  }^ou  help  her,  strongly  though 
you  disapproved  of  her  action  in 
Luxemburg?  W^ould  }'ou  not  help 
France  even  if  yiou  knew  that  this 
would  bring  the  whole  miglit  of  an- 
other great  power  against  you?  The 
cases   are  not   cjuite  parallel,   but   Ger- 
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■etreet.  •* 
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mail}-  would  be  even  more  compelled  to 
help  Austria  than  Great  Britain  would 
France  in  the  suggested  case  we  have 
outlined,  for  even  if  defeated  b_\'  Ger- 
man}', France  would  not  break  up, 
whereas  Austria  defeated  b\'  Russia 
would  split  into  fragments  and  disap- 
pear a^  a  great  power  altogether. 

mat  is  the  Triple   Alliance? 

-Its  actual  terms  are  not  known. 
grew  out  of  the  treat}'  between  Aus- 
''^tria  and  German}'  concluded  b}'  Bis- 
marck ui  1879,  a  defensive  and  offen- 
sive alliance  directed  against  Russia. 
It  followed  the  Treatv^  of  Berlin,  1878, 
when,  largel}'  owing  to  Germany,  the 
Treat}"  of  San  Stefano  was  torn  up, 
and  the  Turks  given  back  the  tern- 
tor}'  wrested  from  them  !)}•  Russia, 
Rnumania  and  Bulgaria.  Italy  owed 
much  to  France  m  the  earl\'  da}'s  of 
her  unit}',  but  as  time  went  on  bitter- 
ness was  developed  between  the  coun- 
tries, owing  to  a  series  01  pini.)ncks, 
which  culminated  when  France  calml}- 
took  Tunis,  which  Italy  had  always  re-| 
garded  as  belonging  b}'  right  to  her 
This  dro\'e  Ital}'  to  alh'  herself  with] 
her  old  foe,  Austria,  and  with  Ger 
many,  and  in  1882  tlie  Triple  Alliance! 
was  signed.  It  is  understood  to  bind! 
German}'  and  Austria  defmitel}-  to  \\e\\^l 
each  other  m  all  cases,  but  Ital}'  will 
onl}'  be  called  on  if  her  allies  are  at- 
tacked by  both  France  and  Russia,  not 
if  the}'  are  the  aggressors. 

Q. —  Did  the  Alliance  ever  lapse? 

A. — \^ery  nearl}',  but  it  was  renewed 
in  1887  on  terms  still  more  favourable 
ti)  Ital}',  who  had  recently  come  to  an 
understanding  with  England.  The  Al- 
liance was  again  renewed  in  i8gi,  for 
a  period  of  twelve  }'ears  tins  time,  and 
for  the  same  period  m  igo2  and  again 
in  191 3.  Italy  meantime  had  come  to 
an  amicable  understanding  with  France 
as  well  as  England. 


./ 


Q. — Where  does  Italy  stand?  .      ... 

A. — She  dreads  Austrian  aggression 
in  t!ie  Adriatic,  and  there  is  a  strong  : 
national  sentiment  in  favour  of  making  " 
the  Adriatic  an  Italian  sea.  It  is  . 
openly  stated  tliat  Italy's  na\}'  is  being  | 
built   for  strife  with  Austria.      In  view  ' 


of  this  attitude  of  Italy  towards  her 
all}',  it  is  certain  that  she  will  endea- 
\'our  at  all  costs  to  reiram  aloof  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Q.— ^What   will    that   mean? 

A. — It  will  chiefl}'  benefit  France.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Triple  Alliance 
provided  for  Ital}'  m  the  event  of  war 
sending  two  armies  to  the  north-west 
frontier  to  hold  the  French  armee  des 
Alpes  in  check.  In  addition  she  is  to 
send  an  arm}'  to  assii.t  Germany  in  the 
north.  Her  fleet  would,  of  course, 
be  at  the  service  of  her  allies.  If, 
therefore,  Italy  declares  her  neutralit}- 
it  will  liberate  a  French  army  at  least 
250,000  strong. 

Q — What  is  the  Triple   Entente? 

A. — That  is  a  de\'elopment  of  the 
Franco-Russian  Entente  (known  as  the 
rJual  Alliance).  This  alliance  was  not 
made  formal  until  1894,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  about  that  time  a  militar}' 
convention  was  drawn  up  which  pro- 
vided for  definite  concerted  action  in 
the  event  of  war.  Russia  has  always 
been  the  predominant  partner  in  this 
alliance,  and  has  time  and  again  held 
France  in  check.  Tlie  alliance  gives 
France  nc)  r)ption  now  l)ut  to  help  her 
ally. 

Q. — When  did    England  come   in? 

A. — In  1904  a  general  agreement 
was  concluded  b}'  M.  Delcasse  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  which  ga\"e  England 
a  free  hand  m  Egypt,  and  France 
libert}'  of  action  in  Morocco.  What  is 
known  as  the  "  Entente  Cordiale  "  fol- 
lowed. England  in  1908  came  to  a 
cordial  understanding  with  Russia  re- 
garding Persia  and  Thibet,  and,  it  is 
understood  that  at  about  that  time  re- 
lations between  England,  France  and 
Russia  became  sufticientl}'  intimate  to 
term  their  general  understanding  the 
"  Triple  Entente." 

Q Is    England   bound   to   assist    France  or 

Russia   in   time   of   war? 

A. — She  has  no  treat}'  obligations 
which  would  compel  lier  to  do  so. 
There  ma}'  be  a  moral  obligation  which 
would,  of  course,  cease  to  be  quite  so 
binding  if  Russia,  for  instance,  were 
the  aggressor. 
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Q. — Then    England    can    hold    aloof    if    she 
likes? 

A.—  She  can,  but  she  may  consider 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  help  the 
parties  to  the  Dual  Alliance  in  order 
that  the  "  Balance  of  Power  "  in  Europe 
should  not  become  too  much  altered. 
If  slie  does  join  forces  with  France  and 
Russia,  Italy  would  probably  also  join 
in  with  her  allies. 

0-     How    is    England    responsible    for    Bel- 
gium? 

A.-  When  the  final  settlement  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium  was  ar- 
rived at  in  the  Treat}'  of  London  in 
1839,  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria guaranteed  the  neutralit}'  of  Bel- 
gium. During  the  Franco-German  War 
of  1870-71  Great  Britain  insisted  on 
the  maintenance  of  this  neutralit}^  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  1839, 
and  the  two  belligerents  accordingly 
recognised  it.  Great  Britain  regards 
herself  as  still  bound  b}-  that  Treaty. 

Q.     Is   the   neutrality   of    Belgium    likely   to 
be  violated? 

A. — Yes.  From  time  immemorial  it 
has  been  the  natural  meeting  ground 
of  hostile  armies,  a  veritable  cockpit 
of  Western  Europe.  As,  however,  the 
Belgium  army,  although  supposed  to 
be  weak,  numbers  340,000  men  (on  a 
war  footing),  the  danger  of  its  being 
used  against  the  violation  of  her  ter- 
ritory would  be  a  strong  deterrent. 
Belgium  territory  is  pretty  safe  if  Eng- 
land is  not  drawn  into  the  war.  If  she 
is  Belgium  will  have  to  rely  upon  her- 
self alone. 
Q. — And  Switzerland? 

A. — She  is  safe  enough  because  no 
one  dare  risk  invading  seriously  so 
mountainous  a  land,  guarded  as  it  is 
by  hardy  mountaineers.  The  Swiss 
do,  however,  run  some  danger  of  being 
starved.  They  now  rely  largely  upon 
imported  foodstuffs,  and  if  Italy  joins 
in  the  war  they  would  l)e  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world,  and  their 
usual  source  of  supplies. 
Q And    Holland? 

A. — ^Must  rely  upon  herself,  but 
would  not  be  endangered  by  the  belli- 
gerents wishing  to  fight  in  her  terri- 
tory, as  she  is  too  far  away  from  the 


scene  of  hostilities.  Her  danger  would 
come  later  should  a  triumphant  power 
desire  to  have  a  port  on  the  North  Sea. 

Q. — Would  the   U.S.A.    intervene? 

A.-  Americans  niav'  rejoice  that 
the\-  are  removed  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  need  take  no  hand  in  the  war. 
It  is  possible  that  if  England  were  "  in 
extremis  "  the}^  might  come  to  her  as- 
sistance ;  but  the  great  function  of 
the  United  States  must  be  clearly  that 
of  arbitrator  when  the  time  for  settle- 
ment arrives. 

Q — Will  Turkey  be  involved? 

A.  I  urkc}'  will,  as  usual,  wait  on 
events.  If,  however,  Russia  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  war,  she  will  liardly 
again  let  Constantinople  slip  through 
her  fingers,  and  there  would  be  no  one 
to  say  her  na}-  should  she  seize  a  port 
on  the  .^gean. 

Q — What  about  the  Balkan  States? 

A. — Greece  and  Roumania  will  back 
Ser\-ia  and  Russia  respectively,  and 
Bulgaria  will  probably  remain  neutral, 
unless  Austria  triumphs,  m  which 
event  she  would  probably  wish  to  sliare 
the  spoils.  Of  all  the  States  Roumania 
is  easily  the  most  formidable,  and  the 
fact  that  over  3,000,000  of  her 
nationals  are  settled  in  South-east 
Hungary,  adjacent  to  her  borders,  is 
one  of  the  man}-  elements  of  weakness 
of  Austria. 

Q. — Austria  is  not  united? 

A.- -Far  from  it.  She  is  held  to- 
gether largely  by  the  personality  of 
the  old  Emperor.  She  is  divided  into 
two  kingdoms,  Austria  proper  and 
Hungary.  To  the  former  belong  Bo- 
hemia, Galicia,  the  T}to1,  BosnijA-Her- 
zegovina,  and  other  provinces^  \  The 
dominant  race  in  Hungary  arei  the 
Mag}ars — a  non-Aryan  people — which 
long  ago  thrust  themselves  like  a  wedge 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Slavs.  They  number  9,000,000  in  a. 
total  population  of  21,000,000. 
Q — They  are  not  of  Slavonic  origin? 
\  A. — No,  though  it  is  difficult  to  accu- 
latel}-    define    what   a    Slav    really    is. 

Ln}-how,   the   Mag}ars   are   not   Slavs. 

1iey    came    originally    from    the    Ural 
if3istrict,   where   there  is   still  a  similar 
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race,  but  are  entirely  lacking  in  the 
forceful  qualities  of  the  Hungarians. 
They  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  speak 
a  language  of  their  own.  At  one  time 
their  kingdom  stretched  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic. 
Q.— And  the  other  races  in  Hungary? 

A. — There  are  9,000,000  Magyars, 
as  already  stated,  3,000,000  Rouma- 
nians, 2,000,000  Germans,  2,000,000 
Slovaks,  2,000,000  Croatians  and  Ru- 
thenians,  and  1,000,000  Servians  (that 
is,  5,000,000  Sla\s).  A  population 
which  may  well  cause  grave  misgivings 
to  the  leaders  in  Vienna. 
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Q.— And   in   Austria   itself? 

A. — Galicia  is  peopled  bA\Poles,  wnr. 
are  allowed  far  greater  freedom  of 
thought,  action  and  language  than 
their  fellows  in  Russia.  There  are 
some  5,000,000  of  them,  and  about 
4,500,000  Ruthenians.  The  former 
are  Roman  Catholics,  the  latter  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church.  Bohemia  has  a 
population  of  some  7,000,000,  of  which 
5,000,000  are  Czechs  or  Bohemians, 
and  2,000,000  Germans.  The  Czechs 
are  so  intensely  national  that  tlic}  lia\e 
opposed  the  German  section  of  the  Em- 
pire more  and  more. 

Q. — And    Bosnia-Herzegovina? 

A. — These  pru\inces,  annexed  in 
igo8,  are  inhabited  b\-  about  2,000,000 
Croato-Ser'-ians,  although  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Spanish  Jews  there 
also. 

Q. — So  that   altogether  the    Dual    Empire   is 
composed  of  many  mixed  races? 

A. — Yes.  The  figures  are,  roughly: 
— Germans,  11,000,000;  Bohemians, 
Slovaks  and  Moravians,  8,000,000 ; 
Poles,  5,000,000;  Ruthenians,  5,000,- 
000;  Slo\enes,  1,200,000;  Mag\'ars, 
9,000,000;  Roumanians,  3,000,000; 
Servians  and  Croatians,  4,000,000. 
About  65  per  cent,  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 16  per  cent.  Greek  Church,  10 
per  cent.  Protestant,  4  per  cent.  Jews. 

Q. — How   do    the    populations    of   the    Great 
Powers  compare? 

A. — Russia,  140,000,000;  German}-, 
65,000,000;  France,  40,000,000;  Aus- 
tria, 51,000,000;  United  Kingdom, 
45,000,000;  Italy,   35,000,000. 
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Q, — Are    there    many    Germans    resident    in 
Australia? 

A.  -In  1 91 3  there  were  34,215  who 
had  been  born  in  German}- ;  of  these 
just  over  70  per  cent,  have  become 
naturalised  Australians.  There  were 
65,000  Germans  resident  in  Great  Bri- 
tain in   191 3. 

Q. — Are  there  many  Germans  living  outside 
Germany  besides  these? 

A.  -There  are  13,000,000  m  U.S.A., 
600,000  in  Soutli  Africa,  and  some 
2,500,000  in  European  countries.  The 
majority  of  these  are  naturalised  citi- 
zens of  America  and  South  /Africa,  but 
the  residents  m  France,  Russia,  etc.. 
retain  their  nationalit}-. 

Q.— But  are  there  not  many  German-speak- 
ing people  in  addition  in   Europe? 

A.— German   is   the   native  language 
of  5,400,000  Dutchmen,  4,000,000  Bel- 
gians,   2,300,000    Swiss,    and    200,000 
residents  in  Luxemburg. 
Q. — Will    Germany   starve? 

A. — Xo.  It  is  true  that  she  imports 
man}-  foodstuffs,  but  she  is  almost  seli- 
supportmg  so  far  as  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life  are  concerned.  Aus- 
tria IS  still  more  so.  The  crops  will  j; 
all  have  been  reaped,  although  the  corn  \ 
will  not  have  been  threshed  }et,  and  | 
both  the  States  have  stock  m  the  ; 
shape  of  cattle  and  jjigs  to  fall  back  on. 
Q.— What  foodstuffs  does   Germany  import? 

A. — Grain,   coffee,   butter,    and    hsh 

are  the  principal  things. 

Q.     What  is  the  total  value  of  Germany  im- 
ports? 

A. — In  191 2  It  was  £534,570.000, 
according  to  the  latest  German  year- 
book. The  exports  were  ;6>47.8oo,ooo. 
Not  much  of  this  is  food.  Her  best 
customer  is  Great  Britain,  to  whom  she 
sent  £58,000,000  worth  of  goods  in 
191 2,  purchasing  £42,000,000  worth 
from  her  m  exchange.  Her  trade  witk 
the  otiier  nations  stood  as  follows : — 


Austria     ... 

France     

Russia     

U.S.A.     

Arg-entine 

Brazil      

Chill    

India    

Australia  

New    Zealand 


Imports  from. 
£41,450,000 
27,600,000 
76,350,000 
79,300,000 
22,200,000 
15,650,000 
10,450,000 
26,650,000 
13,800,000 

4i^,OOG 


Exports  to. 

£51,650,000 

34,450,000 

33.950,000 

34,850,000 

1 1,950,000 

9.600,000 

5,650,000 

5,300,000 

4,350,000 

440,000 
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THE    HEIR    TO    THE    AUSTRIAN    THRONE. 
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Group,  taken  at  the  wedding  of  the  Arch-Duke  Karl  Franz  (now  heir  to  the  thi-one)  to 
■princess  Zita.  In  the  centre  is  the  old  Emperor;  on  the  left  is  the  late  Archduke  Francis  Fer- 
dlnr.rcl. 
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Q. — What  amount  of  grain  does  she  import? 

A. — She  got  7,814,000  tons  of 
gram  of  various  kinds,  and  exported 
1,936,000  tons  in  191 2.  On  balance 
therefore  she  would  seem  to  have  to 
make  up  a  deficiency  in  production  of 
6,000,000  tons.  It  is  actually  less 
than  this,  as  she  uses  nearly  a  million 
tons  of  this  for  making  flour,  which  she 
exports.  (The  German  ton  is  35  lb.  less 
than  ours.) 

Q.     Where  does  she  get  it  from? 

A. — Principally  from  Russia,  3,753-, 

JGOO   tons;   Argentine,    1,211,000   tons; 

r.S.A.,  672,000  tons;   India,   656,000 

tiins;    and    Roumania,     605,000     tons. 

I  he   detailed   particulars    are   interest- 

mg:— 

Wheat.  Barley. 
Total  imports   in   thou- 
sands of  tons    24.S5  2934 

Russia   558  2144 

Roumania    272  277 

India    60  114 

.Argentine   546  ■ — 

U.S..A. 446  — 

Holland   —  — 

Australia  supplies  her  with  59,000 
tons  of  w'heat,  whilst  200,000  tons  of 
barley  come  from  Austria.  She  draws 
197,000  tons  of  apples  from  France 
and  Switzerland,  130,000  tons  of  coffee 
from  Brazil,  and  18,000  tons  of  butter 
from  Hollan-i,  and  25,000  tons  from 
Russia;  61,000  tons  of  eggs  come  from 
Russia,  and  72,000  from  Austria.  She 
imports  an  immense  number  of  geese 
from  Russia.  No  less  than  46,000 
tons  of  fresh  fish  were  sent  from 
Great  Britain  to  German}'  in  191 2, 
and  in  the  same  }'ear  633,000 
tons  of  salted  fish  were  imported 
from  England.  Holland  supplied 
400,ox)0  tons,  and  Scandinavia 
230,000   tons. 

Q. — What    was    Germany's    total    production 
of  grain? 

A. — In  1912  it  was:  —  Wheat 
4,360,624  tons,  barle}'  3,880,000,  r}'e 
11,598,289,  oats  8,520,183,  whilst  she 
produced  50,000,000  tons  of  potatoes. 
This  shows  that  she  raised  m  all  some 
28,000,000  tons  of  grain,  and  imported 
5,000,000  tons  for  local  use. 
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Q.     What  is  the  value  of  the  German  import 
of  grain? 

A. — i, 50,000,000,    if   we    deduct    re-1 
exports.     The  \alue  of  the  fish  import 
is     ^4, 000, 000,    of    eggs    ^,"9, 000, 000, 
of      butter      ^  6, 000,000,      of      geese 
^,7, 000, 000. 

Q The   fisher   folk    of    England    are    likely 

to  suffer? 

A. — Yes.  Not  only  will  the  large 
German  demand  be  cut  clean  off,  but 
they  will  not  be  able  to  use  their  usual 
fishing  ground  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  for  fish  in  England 
is  certain  to  greath-  increase  as  the 
price  of  meat  goes  up. 

Q. — These  figures  go  to  show  that  Germany 
is  in  no  danger  at  all  of  running  short 

R\e.      Oats     Maize.     Rice.      Peas.   Potatoes. 
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of  grain  even  if  she  is  entirely  block- 
aded? 

A. — None  whatever.  Take  it  tliat 
she  consumes  33,000,000  tons  an- 
nuall\',  that  would  work  out  at 
2,750,000  per  month.  As  the  local 
crop  has  just  l^een  garnered  in,  there 
will  be  at  least  28,000,000  tons  stored 
in  ricks  and  barns,  enough  to  last  her 
for  ten  months. 

Q.  So  that  the  assumption  that  Germany 
might  in  the  end  be  starved  into  sub- 
mission is  erroneous? 

A. — Ob\iousl_\'.  The  onl}'  country  in 
the  world  which  could  be  quickl}' 
star\-ed  b_\'  the  (Hitting  off  of  supplies 
is  Great  Britain.  Hence,  her  impera- 
tive need  for  a  predominant  fleet  to 
guard  her  su])pl)'  ships.  The  money 
spent  ijn  the  na\"_\'  is  practicalh'  a  pre- 
.mium  for  an  insurance  polic}-,  which 
/covers  her  immense  ox'erseas  trade. 

Q. — Is  Germany  dependent  on  imported 
coal? 

A. — She  actually  exports  large  c|uan- 
tities  of  coal.    It  is   true   that  she  has 
the   equal   of    the   best   Welsh 


nothing 


steam  coal  used  in   the 
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coal  is  quite  good  enough  for  all  indus- 
trial purposes. 

Q.-   Is    France   or    Germany   the   better   cus- 
tomsr  of  England? 

A. — With  the  exception  of  India  and 
U.S.A.,  (ierman\-  is  Britain's  best  cus- 
tomer. France  is  tlie  next  best,  but 
follows  a  long  vva>-  behind  the  first 
three.  In  fact,  Britain's  export  trade 
to  Australia  just  equalled  that  to 
France  in  191 2.  Next  m  order  comes 
Canada,  Belgium,  South  Africa,  Russia, 
Argentine,  Holland,  Italy,  Brazil, 
Japan  and  New  Zealand.  Not  only  is 
Britain's  trade  larger  with  Germany 
than  with  France,  but  whilsi  the  latter 
raises  a  high  tariff  wall  against  goods 
entering  her  colonies,  Germany  allows 
them  to  go  into  hers  free.  This  has 
meant  that  although  Britain  was 
largely  responsible  in  giving  Morocco 
t3  France  instead  of  allowing  Germany 
to  have  control  there,  her  trade  with 
that  country  has  suffered. 

Q — What  does   Australia  send   Germany? 

A. — ;i^7,440,ooo  worth  of  goods, 
chiefly  wool. 

Q — What  does  she  send  the  other  Powers? 

A.— France  i,8,022,ooo  (wool  and 
hides),  Austria  and  Russia  nothing, 
Belgium  i;6,584,50o  (metals,  wheat 
and  hides),  Italy  £623,000. 

Q. — What  does  Germany  send   Australia? 

A. — i, 7, 1 50,000,  consiscing  of  wear- 
ing apparel  and  all  manner  of  merchan- 
dise. 

Q.— What  does  Australia  get  from  the   other 
Powers? 

A. — Ver}-  little.  France  ^,2,293,000 
(textiles  and  motor  cars),  Austria 
i,"3 82,000  (textiles),  Belgium  ;^  1,1 93,- 
000  (chiefl>-  hardware),  Italy  £^439. 000. 

Q  —  If  Great  Britain  throw  In  her  lot  with 
France,  in  what  way  can  she  harm  Ger- 
many? 

A.-  She  can  capture  all  the  German 
merchant  ships  which  have  not  fled  to 
neutral  ports.  She  can  prevent  any 
supplies  reaching  Germany  by  sea.  She 
could  account  for  any  warships  which 
venture  out  of  harbour,  or  try  to  leave 
the  Baltic.  She  could  also  at  her 
leisure  annex  the  German  colonies. 


Q.— Could  the   British   fleet  not  destroy  the 
German   vessels   in  the   Baltic? 

A.-  Xo.  Our  Dreadnoughts  could 
not  enter  that  sea. 

Q. — Becauss  of  the  mine  fields? 

A.- -No.  Because  tiie  Baltic  is  too 
shallow  in  many  places  to  float  our 
greatest  ships.  That  is  why  the 
German  Dreadnoughts  are  all  of  lighter 
draught  than  ours.  Of  course,  the  sub- 
marines might  attack  and  destrov  the 
battleships,  but  that  is  not  very  likely. 
If  England  comes  in  it  would  virtually 
limit  the  war  to  a  land  campaign. 

Q.     Will  the   Russian  Fleet  in  the  Baltic  be 
in  danger? 

A. — Certainl}",  if  it  leaves  port  or 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  could  be  no 
match  for  the  Germans  either  in  ships 
or  personnel.  Nor  could  England  help 
the  Russians  much,  for,  as  already 
mentioned,  her  Dreadnoughts  could  not 
manoeuvre  in  the  Baltic. 

Q. — What  could   England  do  on  land? 

A. — Not  much.  For  many  reasons 
her  benevolent  neutrality  might  suit 
France  better  than  her  participation- in 
the  conflict.  So  long  as  she  keeps  out 
Italy  ma}'  be  expected  to  do  so,  and 
that  means  that  France  would  have  at 
least  250,000  of  her  own  soldiers 
liberated  from  the  Italian  frontier  to 
use  against  Germany.  These  being 
part  of  a  homogeneous  whole  would 
be  of  far  more  use  to  France  than  an 
English  expeditionary  force  120,000 
strong,  trained  on  different  lines,  and 
not  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
French  General  Staff,  could  possiblv 
be. 

Q. — The   cables    say    that    Germany    has   al- 
ready invaded  Belgium? 

A.- -That  IS  rather  improbable.  If 
England  joins  in  the  war  Belgian  neu- 
trahty  is  pretty  certain  to  be  violated, 
but  until  she  actually  does  do  so,  it  is 
likely  to  be  respected.  If  Germany 
does  in\ade  her,  ft  will  amount  to  the 
same  thing  as  a  declaration  of  war  to 
England,  who  is  certain  to  use  force 
to  compel  observation  of  the  treatw 
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Q. — But    Luxemburg   has   oeen   entered? 

A. — That  IS  quite  likelw  The  diich>' 
is  entirely  unprotected,  has  an  arm\'  of 
150  men.  In  any  case,  strategical!}',  it 
makes  little  difference,  as  the  Franco- 
Luxemburg  frontier  is  \"ery  short,  and 
is  guarded  on  the  French  side  just  as 
much  as  is  the  German  border.  P(ior 
little  Luxemburg  hgured  quite  largely 
at  the  last  Hague  Conference.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  land  warfare, 
up  to  that  time,  a  neutral  power  which 
had,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  rolling 
stock  of  either  of  the  belligerents  on  its 
railways,  must  render  it  up  to  its 
owner  on  demand.  She  cannot,  how- 
ever, get  back  her  own  waggons, 
trucks,  etc.,  in  the  belligerent's  countrx', 
until  after  the  war.  Consequenth-,  in 
the  Franco-German  war  cf  1870-71 
Luxemburg  lost  all  her  rolling  stock 
which  was  out  of  her  territor\-,  but  had 
to  hand  over  all  the  Frencli  and  German 
carriages  which  liappened  to  be  m  her 
terntorx".  As  a  result  her  railway's  iiad 
to  close  down  altogether  till  jjeace  was 
restored. 

Q. — Were  the  rules  of  war  amended? 

A. — Yes,  to  meet  such  a  case. 
Count  E_\-schen,  the  Luxemburg  repre- 
sentati\-e,  worked  Iiard  for  it,  and  ga\e 
a  \'ery  cle\"er  illustration,  which 
brought  home  the  situation  to  the  Con 
ference.  It  liappened  to  be  raining 
hard,  and  the  Count  got  up  and  said, 
"  My  colleague  from  France  has  taken 
away  my  umbrella  and  left  his,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  war  I  may  not 
use  it,  but  must  walk  home  in  the  rain! 
Do  you  think  that  fair?" 

Q.— How  does  the   alteration  affect   Luxem- 
burg to-day? 

A. — Count  E\scheii  is  dead,  but  he 
would  no  doubt  regret  his  success  now, 
because  there  is  evidentl}-  much 
German  rolling  stock  in  Luxemburg, 
and  the  onl}'  wa}"  the  Germans  can  get 
hold  of  it  now  is  to  in\"ade  Luxemburg 
and  take  it. 

Q. — Are  the  cables  likely  to  be  reliable? 

A. — Xo.  It  IS  safe  to  say  that  no- 
thing   should     be    believed    implicitly. 


Some  people  still  regard  an}-thing  that 
appears  in  a  newspaper  as  gospel. 
The}-  will  liardly  do  so  after  the  war 
IS  over.  Cables  from  interested  sources 
reflect  the  sender's  wishes  rather  than 
the  facts-  Cables  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  are  alwa_\s  inaccurate. 
When  General  \'ule  retreated  from 
Dundee,  we  were  reading  accounts  of 
a  glorious  initial  victor}",  in  which 
thousands  of  Boers  had  been  slam. 
\\  iien  the  Russians  were  hurled  from 
tlie  Yalu  by  the  Japs,  we  read  of  a 
brilliant  \ict<ir}-,  and  the  numlier  of 
Japanese  dead  was  even  gnen.  Whilst 
tlie  Bulgarians  were  storming  irresist- 
ibl}'  through  Kirk  Killisse  we  read  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  Turks  in 
repulsing  tlie  invaders.  Earl}^  cables 
ga\e  us  definite  news  of  the  capture 
of  Belgrade  and  the  crushing  defeat  of 
t!ie  Serxians.  Xeitlier  of  which  things 
now  ap])ear  to  ha\"e  happened. 

Q What  will  be  the  result  of  the  war? 

A.-  Xo  one  can  sa}-.  If  Germany 
and  Austria  are  defeated,  the  Austrian 
Empire  will  jirtibabl}-  \anish  off  the 
map.  Her  German  provinces  would 
be  swe])t  into  the  German  Empire. 
Hungar\'  v\-<iuld  l)ecome  a  separate 
kingdom.  Galicis.  would  be  annexed 
b\'  Russia.  Bohemia  would  probably 
become  a  re])ul)lic.  Russia  would  be 
prett}"  sure  to  seize  a  port  on  tiie 
a-Egean,  and  Roumania  would  secure  a 
large  accession  of  Lcrntory. 

Q.     But  if  it  goes  the  other  way? 

A. — Russian  influence  would  be 
overthrown  m  the  Balkans,  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  would  be  united,  and 
France  would  have  to  ])a}-  a  large  m- 
demnit}-.  It  is  unlikel\-  tiiat  she  would 
lose  an}-  terntor\',  but  the  independ- 
ence of  Holland  and  Belgium  might 
disappear.  Russia  would  certainly 
lose  some  of  the  German  provinces  she 
has  been  Russiamsing  for  so  man}^ 
}-ears.  German}-  would  no  doubt  annex 
the  Finnish  Islands  in  the  Baltic,  and 
Finland  might  l)ecome  independent. 
But  all  forecasts  as  to  what  might 
Iiappen  are  ])ure  s]jeculatif»n. 
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Q.— What    Military    Forces    have   the    Great 
Powers? 

A. — Owing  to  the  recent  increases 
in  all  the  States  that  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  say.  In  1913  the  peace  and 
war  strengths  were  as   follows  : — 


Peace 

W  ar 

Complete 

Country 

Strength. 

Strengtli. 

.Mobilisa- 
tion. 

Austria     . 

435-000 

1,820,000 

3,500,000 

France 

700,000 

1,400,000 

4,500,000 

Ciermanv 

840,000 

1,500,000 

4,^50,000 

Italv  

250,000 

800,000 

3,220,000 

Russia     .. 

I .000,000 

2.85;. 000 

5,400,000 

Q.     What    are    the     Military   Forces   of    the 
Smaller  Powers? 

A. — Switzerland  has  no  permanent 
arm}'  to  speak  of.  Her  citizen  soldiers, 
number  about  200,000.  The  particu- 
lars gi\en  of  the  strengths  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  vary  considerabh'.  but  the 
following  is  approximately'  correct : — 

Peace  Establish-     War 


Compared  to  these  gigantic  con- 
script armies,  the  professional  arm_\-  uf 
Britain,  162,000  strong,  is  quite  insig- 
nificant. On  the  sea,  however,  Great 
Britain  enjoys  an  immense  supremacx'. 

Q — What  is  the  naval  strength  of  the  Great 
Powers? 


ment. 

Belgium 57,000 

Holland  22,000 

Denmark    14,000 

Sweden  84,000 

Xorua\-   i8,noo 


Strength. 

340,000 

200,000 

83,000 
200,000 

70,000 


Q. — What    naval    strength    have     the     little 
Powers? 

A. — Belgium  and  Switzerland  have 
none.  Holland  proposed  recently  to 
build  nine  Dreadnoughts,  but  she  has 
onh'  nine  coast  defence  battleships  at 
A. — Sexeral  battleships  are  building  present,  some  cruisers,  and  40  torpedo 
in  England  to  the  order  of  foreign  boats,  also  six  submarines  (mostly 
powers.  They  will  certainly  be  taken  old).  Norway  likewise  is  arranging  to 
and  added  to  the  navy,  so  that  it  is  build  eight  great  battleships,  but  at 
still  stronger  than  the  following  figures  present  relies  upon  a  few  gunboats  and 
indicate: — •  37  torpedo  boats.     Sweden  has  a  dozen 


;-  .-  r.  ir.  ^ 

jj  o  C  ~  3  -— 1         ~ 

C  -  ^  ^  < 

Dreadnoughts 22  16  1  —  3  r 

Battle  Cruisers   q  5  —  —  — ■  — 

Pre-Dreadnoughts  40  20  22  q  11  n 

Cruisers 51  4  20  6  3  10 

Light  Cruisers  81  45  14  8  8  12 

Destroyers 220  140  ■/■}>  q6  ii  28 

Torpedo  Boats  loq  80  166  26  55  77 

Submarines  72  24  -/t,  2g  6  14 

Among  the  French  pre-Dreadnoughts  coast  defence  \essels,  and  53   torpedo 

are   reckoned   the   six   Dantons,    which  destroyers,  also  three  submarines, 

are    almost    the    equal    of    the    Dread-  n.— And  In  the  air? 

nought  proper  she  has  in  commission.  A.— No  authentic  details  are  avail- 
Russia  has  four  Dreadnoughts  due  to  able  as  to  the  number  of  .  aircraft 
be  ready  this  autumn;  they  may  be  al-  owned  by  the  Powers.  Germany  have 
ready  in  commission,  but  it  is  not  likely,  a  great  superiorit}-  in  big  airships  and 
Three  Italian  Dreadnoughts  were  to  be  aeroplanes.      She    has    several    Zeppe- 

ready  this  vear  ;  one  or  more  of  them  ^V'"'    ^^TT°f*   successful  type   of  air- 

11,'.  .     .  r,,,  ship,   which  have  a  range  of  consider- 

is   probably  in   commission   now.       Lhe  ^11,.   ^,.^^    t^^^  ^;i^^       x? 

^  '  ,  .  abh    oxer    1000  miles,      rrance   comes 

numbers  of  suomarmes  are  probabl\-  ^ext,  then  Italy.  England  is  hopelessly 
greater  than  shown,  as  considerable  behind,  except  m  seaplanes,  where  she 
secrecy  is  observed  about  them.  leads. 

Mr.  Stead  has  written  a  pamphlet  amplifying  the  Catechism,  and  giving  much  addi- 
tional information.  It  will  be  sent  to  all  '•  Review  of  Reviews"  readers  for  3d.,  post 
free.  Apply  Manager,  "  Review,"  T.  and  G.  Building,  Swanston-street,  Melbourne.  It 
will  be  found  of  great  use  at  the  present  tima. 
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THE.   AMKKICAJN    CUi-.  [toiiirol. 

The  Entrlish  challeiisier.  tlie  Sliumroch  IV..  drawiim'  away  from  the  SIkdii  n,ch-  III.,  on  tlie 
Solent.  The  \A.mei-ioan  defender  is  to  he  selected  fr.mi  three  speciallv  hnilt  yachts  which  are 
now   undergoing   their   trials. 
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A   TYPICAL   DEXBY    DAY.  ITopical. 

View    on   the   course   on    Derby   Day.    sh  winp   erandstands    and    bookies"    booths.       Note    the 

li?terogeneou8   c^'r  ••    -^    -f   vehicles. 


BOLI.rEKfc.    LOCK   OX    ASCOT   SUNDAY.  Hoaical. 

Brilliant   scenes   are  always  witnessed   at  the  close  of   the   Ascot   week  at   the  Thames'  most 

famous  lock 
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The    Dominion    House   in    London. 


By  James  W.  Barrett,  C.M.G.,  MB. 


The  proposal  of  Earl  Grey  to  create 
a  lar^e  establishment  in  London  on  the 
Ald\v)'ch  site  to  house  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Domniions,  has  been  placed 
before  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mother- 
land and  the  Domniions,  but  requires 
further  detailed  reference  so  that  it  may 
be  thoroughly  understood. 

The  objects  as  set  out  by  Earl  Gre}' 
are:  — 

1.  The  Governments  of  the  self-g-overning 
Dominions  and  of  their  various  States  and 
Provinces  to  concentrate  on  one  central  site 
their  offices  now  widely  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent  parts   of  London. 

2.  The  attention  of  the  home  consumer  to 
be  effectively  and  impressively  focused  on 
the  pr(jdurts  of  the  Dominions  oversea. 

3.  The  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingf- 
dom  to  ascertain  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  Greater  Britain. 

The  area  available  on  the  Aldwych 
site  is  roughly  two  and  a-half  acres. 
It  is  owned  by  the  London  County 
Council,  which  is  willing  to  part  with 
the  land  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
Ihey  will  grant  a  99  years'  lease  at  a 
rental  graduated  up  till  the  fifth  year, 


fully  let,  wall  be  i,  i  24,000  a  year,  suffi- 
cient to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent,  on  the  site,  and  5  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  construction. 

The  site  is  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
vide for  the  accommodation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment offices  ot  the  Dominions  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  LTnion  of  South  Africa,  as  well 
as  their  subordinate  provinces  and 
states  ;  whilst  in  the  large  central  exhi- 
bition hall  the  products  and  resources  of 
the  various  Dominions  could  be  suit- 
ably displayed. 

The  form  of  agreement  for  sale  con- 
tains provision  for  the  grant  of  the 
right  to  construct  and  maintain  on  cer- 
tain conditions  tunnels  and  subways 
joining  the  proposed  Dominion  House 
with  the  Commonwealth  liuilding  now 
in  course  of  construction. 

If  the  whole  sum  of  ^124,000  per  an- 
num was  paid  by  the  Dominions,  it 
would  amount  to  2d.  per  head  of  the 
population  of  15  millions  of  white 
people  resident  in  the  Dominions.  This 
sum  then  expresses  the  total  risk  in  the 


when  it  will  reach  the  permanent  rate  of      event  of  complete  disaster.      It  is  clear 


i^50,ooo.  The  acquisition  of  the  free 
hold  is  available  as  an  alternative.  The 
option  has  been  secured  from  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  for  three  \ears  by 
Lord  Grey  for  ^^3000  a  year,  but  the 
option  is  terminable  at  the  end  of  onU' 
one  year,  prompt  action  is  necessary. 
If  the  freehold  is  purchased  the 
Council  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
sum  of  ;£^i,300,ooo,  or  26  vears'  pur- 
chase on  the  ultimate  rental,  m  the  same 
way  as  the  price  was  fixed  for  the  ad- 
joining land  sold  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  on  which  the  Common- 
wealth Building  is  being  erected. 

If  the  option  for  a  lease,  as  opposed 
to  freehold,  is  exercised,  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  building  shall  cost  not  less  than 
iJ^50Q,ooo.  If,  however,  the  freeholrl  is 
purchased,  then  no  condition  is  imposed 
respecting  the  cost  of  building.  An 
estimate  of  building  in  a  style  suitable 
for  its  purpose  is  placed  at  ;{^  1,25 5,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  rental,  when 


that  whatever  rental  is  received  must  be 
subtracted  from  thei^ 1 24,000,  andthat 
an)'  difference  represents  the  total  net 
loss  which  could  accrue.  On  the  other 
hand  the  rental  might  exceed  the 
i^i  24,000,  in  which  case  a  sinking  fund 
could  be  established.  As  the  Dominions 
must  use  some  buildings  in  London,  it 
is  clear  that  if  they  abandoned  their 
present  buildings  the  proposal  might  be 
economical.  On  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion the  Australian  contribution  could 
not  exceed  ^,'40,000  a  year,  even  if  there 
was  a  total  loss — an  impossible  result. 

Mr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  New  Zealand  would  (-ontinue  the 
erection  of  her  own  building  in  the 
Strand,  but  that  if  the  proposal  were 
agreed  to  she  would  sell  the  building 
and  fall  into  line  with  the  other  Do- 
minions. 

Such  then,  is  the  practical  pro[)osal. 
What  are  the  advantages"^      Earl   Grey 
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has  laid  great  stress  on  the  sentimental 
advantage  of  the  presence  in  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  London  of  an  impos- 
ing building,  which  by  day  and  night 
would  ini])ress  the  Londf)ncr  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  immense  size  and  strength  of 
the  Dominions.  Sentiment  counts  for 
much  more  than  is  generally  imagined. 
It  counts,  for  example,  for  the  existence 
of  the  British  Empire.  Earl  Grey  has, 
however,  expressed  himself  so  fully  on 
this  subject  that  it  is  unnecessary  at  this 
juncture  to  say  more.  But  the  commer- 
cial side  of  the  matter  appeals  to 
thoughtful  people  with  great  force.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that 
Imperial  trade  is  a  family  affair.  The 
amount  of  trade  done  b\'  eacli  unit  in 
the  Dominions  with  the  mother  countr\- 
exceeds  by  many  multiples  the  amount 
of  trade  done  by  any  other  set  of  units 
on  the  globe,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
increase.  The  result  of  the  ties  of  lan- 
guage, of  history,  and  of  feeling,  is 
that  the  intra-Imperial  trade  is  a  grow- 
ing qutuitity,  and  that  the  British  carry- 
ing trade  is  still  the  most  precious  asset 
in  the  Empire.  But  intra-Imperial 
trade,  backed  by  ties  of  sentiment  and 
convenience,  can  loe  immensely  de- 
veloped  by  comprehensive  organisation. 
Everyone  knows  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing the  British  manufacturer  understand 
what  it  is  that  is  wanted  in  the  Domin- 
ions, and  everyone  in  Australia  knows 
the  extent  to  which  Australian  trade  has 
been  damaged  by  want  of  knowledge 
of  British  requirements  in  the  methods 
of  placing  and  handling  our  own  pro- 
ducts. Is  it  not  clear  that  if  there  were 
one  central  agency,  one  great  clearing 
house  of  ideas,  that  the  advantages 
gained  would  be  enormous?"  It  may  be 
replied  that  this  object  can  already  be 
attained  at  the  offices  of  the  Agents- 
General,  and  at  the  various  Dominion 
Houses,  but  it  is  one  matter  to  deal  with 
a  problem  in  various  places  in  London, 
and  quite  another  to  deal  with  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Dominions  as  a 
whole   and  the  mother  country. 

A  conference  of  delegates  represent- 
ing co-operative  dairy  produce  com- 
panies in  Victoria.  Queensland,  and 
New  South  Wales,  was  held  recently. 
The  companies  represented  had  an  an- 
nual  turnover  of  three  and  three-quar- 


ter millions.  Several  hours  were  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  "Australian  Floor"  m 
London.  Such  proposals  could  be 
readily  carried  into  effect  were  the  Do- 
minion House  in  existence. 

There  is  yet  another  side  to  the  mat- 
ter from  the  Australian  point  of  view. 
Australia  has  no  business  representa- 
tives in  Canada,  in  South  Africa,  or  m 
India  ;  and  opportunities  of  extensive 
trade  arc  missed  because  of  the  lack  of 
relationship  between  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  Empire.  Furthermore,  pre- 
cise information  relating  to  the  cost  of 
shipping  goods,  to  their  mode  of  transit, 
and  to  a  hundred  and  one  indirect  com- 
mercial problems  that  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  Imperial  trade  is  difficult  co 
obtain  in  existing  conditions.  The  pro- 
posed Dominion  House  offers  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  scientific  solution  of  these 
tliffuulties,  and  of  the  more  complete 
utilisation  of  those  research  commercial 
agencies  carried  on  already  in  part  in 
the  Imperial  Institute. 

Other  uses  to  which  such  a  House 
might  be  put  are  public  cinematograph 
])erformances,  advertising  the  beauties 
and  industries  of  the  various  Domin- 
ions, the  provision  of  lecture  halls, 
where  meetings  could  be  held,  and  ;i 
large  dining  room  where  meals"  could 
be  obtained. 

It  is  clear  that  the  proposal  cannot 
eventuate  by  long  range  hring,  and  that 
the  proper  body  to  consider  it  is  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  IQI S-  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  all  Imperialists  exert 
themselves  in  order  that  a  respectful 
request  may  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  that  the  pro 
posal  be  remitted  to  that  conference.  It 
would  then  receive  proper  and  com- 
prehensive consideration  from  the 
assembled  representatives  of  the  Do- 
minions. 

May  I  ask  those  who  possess  sympa  • 
thetic  imagination  to  think  over  the 
foregoing  statement.  Imperial  consoli- 
dation IS  no  longer  a  dream,  or  merel\- 
a  subject  of  after-dinner  oratory.  Its 
judicious  development  is  essential  to 
our  national  existence.  Every  practical 
step  which  can  be  taken  increases  the 
possibility  of  the  continued  and  peace- 
ful development  of  civilisation. 
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VICTORIANO    HUERTA:    THE    MAN, 

THE    SOLDIER. 


By    i\.    C. 

Having"  received  my  credentials  from 
President  Francisco  Aladero,  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  front.  This  was  in 
April,  191 2.  On  the  road  to  Torreon 
there  were  constant  rumours  that  the 
rebels  had  dealt  a  terrific  blow  to  the 
Federals,  that  two  battles  had  been  lost 
at  Santa  Rosalia  and  Parral.  I  arrived 
m  time  for  another  more  terrific  down- 
tall,  the  debacle  of  Escalon.  General 
Gonzales  Salas,  commanaer-m-chief  of 

the   Aladero   forces 

in  the   North,   had 

abandoned        the 

battlefield,       and 

taking  with  him  a 

number      of      offi- 
cers,    had     hidden 

himself       m       his 

private     car,     leav- 

mg     his    army    to 

extricate      i  t  s  e  1  f 

from  the  trap  into 

which    his    unpar- 
donable    blunders 

had  led  it.     In  the 

meantime        Salas 

was       fleeing"       to 

Torreon         behind 

the  only   available 

locomotive,  but  he 

did  not  live  to  put 

foot    in   that    city. 

Preferring"     suicide 

to     the     inevitable 

court-martial,    this 
ultra-terrified     de- 
serter blew  out  his  brains. 

When  the  meaning  of  the  comman- 
der's absence  became  evident,  General 
Joaquin  Tellez  took  command  of  the 
army  and  succeeded  in  maknig  an  hon- 
ourable retreat.  The  fields  were  strewn 
with  the  dead,  the  wounded  writhed  or 
fainted  on  the  vast  stretches  of  the 
Durango  desert,  while  the  remnant  of 
the  baffled  forces  flew  l^efore  the  enem}', 
panic-stricken  and  exhausted. 

At  dusk  I  overtook  them  at  Bermc- 
lillo,  alon^  the  railroad  line,   facing  an 


AUUSSIDES. 
endless     chain 


jf     mountains     which 
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MEXICAN     "  CONSTITUTIONAIJSTS." 
A   sketch   made   by    Lieut.    Hicks,    for    the    Illus- 
trated   London    Seirs.    showing    men    of    the    rebel 
army   lazing   away   their  time  by   the   roadside. 


loomed  like  gigantic  monuments  brood- 
ing over  the  slaughtered. 

It  w'as  a  hideous  night.  Extremes  of 
demoralisation,  sorrow,  emd  fear  were 
all  around  us.  We  were  out  in  the 
deadly,  waterless  desert ;  three  thousand 
men,  most  of  them  with  their  horror- 
stricken  wives  and  cliildren.  From  all 
sides  came  the  groans  of  the  injured, 
the  hungry,  the  wails  of  those  who  had 

been  bereft  of 
husband,  brother, 
or  friend.  The 
stoutest-hearted  of 
the  women,  the 
a  m  a  z  i  n  g  solda- 
deras  "who  com- 
pose the  commis- 
sary department 
of  the  Federal 
Army,  ministered 
to  the  wounded  ; 
little  children  ran 
back  iuid  forth 
among  the  bivou- 
ackers  carrying 
the  precious  mor- 
sel of  food  and 
water. 

The  doleful 
sound  of  the  sen- 
tinel's "Alerta!" 
'periodically  re- 
peated along  the 
J  watchful  line  gave 
the  impression  that  a  night  attack  might 
be  in  store  for  this  helpless  caravan. 
There  was  a  winking  red  eye  in  the 
mountainous  distance,  probably  a  rebel's 
signal  torch. 

Half  a  dozen  of  tortillas  and  a  box 
of  sardines  were  being  divided  between 
the  artillery  officers  and  myself.  A 
sergeant  was  making"  a  fire  wath  desert 
underbrush.  We  gathered  about  it,  a 
grave- faced  company. 

COMMANDER    OP^    MADERO'S    ARMY. 
"  General  Victoriano  Huerta  has  been 
appointed    commander-in-chief    of    the 
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Northren  Ann\  and  m  a  tew  days  will 
be  here  with  strong  reintorcements," 
Captain  Barrios  informed  us. 

i  he  news  stirred  the  depressed  group. 
1  hey  seemed  to  gather  vim,  and  began 
to  discuss  the  new  leader  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

Captain  FcTnandez,  who  liad  had  a 
hand-to-hand  experience  with  the  rebels 
and  bore  a  ghastly  cut  on  his  forehead, 
waved  his  bandage  and  cried,  "  Thank 
God  !  Now  we  shall  show  the  devils." 
(The  Orozchistas.) 

1  asked  if  (general  Iluerta  was  a 
really  able  militar\-  man.  A  serious- 
mincled,  highly  educated  officer  an- 
swered me. 

"  Do  you  know,  he  .said,  "  the  French 
proverb,  '  Dans  le  Royaume  des  aveugles 
le  borgne  e.st  le  roi  '  ?  i^ln  the  kingdom 
of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  man  is  king.) 
Well,"  he  continued,  "  we  ha\e  no 
strategists  nor  any  great  military  genius 
in  Mexico.  Victoriano  Iluerta  is,  how- 
ever, the  best  officer  in  our  army,  He  is 
a  man  of  great  tenacity  and  he  pos- 
sesses the  qualihcations  necessary  to  a 
successful   leader." 

"  lie  is  a  man-eater,  but  he  is  what 
we  want,  '  suyjplemented  Cayitajn  Bar- 
rios. 


A  few  days  hiter  this  much-talked-of 
general  arrived  m  forreon.  Tremendous 
crow'ds  had  gathered  to  greet  the  train 
that  brought  the  new  commander-m- 
chiet  and  the  vanguard  of  his  reinforce- 
ments. Elated  officers  and  troopers 
])awed  one  another  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  ttie  short,  white  figure  as  it  de- 
scended irom  the  car.  Thev  cheered 
uproariously  at  the  sight  of  the  grim, 
immobile  face  under  the  broad  brim  of 
a  Panama  hat,  and  followed  him  across 
the  street  to  the  Hotel  Francia,  con- 
tinuing their   bedlam  of   rejoicing. 

In  my  capacity  of  war  correspondent 
1  had  unique  opportunities  of  meeting 
(General  Huerta.  His  quarters  at  the 
hotel  were  two  doors  away  from  inv 
room  and  our  dinner  was  often  a 
mutual  affair. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  his 
now  celebrated  love  for  alcoholic  re- 
freshment ;  one  became  accustomed  to  ■ 
see  him  borne  awa)-  to  his  apartment.s 
by  his  intimates  among  the  staff  offi- 
cers. At  other  times  he  was  fit  enough 
to  carry  on  a  lorcetul  and  extremely  in- 
telligent conversation  with  those  about 
him,  to  be  excessively  suave  and  affable 
after  the  caressing  Mexican  fashion.  I 
saw  him  in  the  affectionate  embrace  of 
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Pancho  \"illa,  patting  that  national 
tiger  on  the  back  and  praising  him  for 
his  fidehty  and  serviceableness  to  the 
Aladero  cause,  smiling  the  most  benign 
Mexican  smiles  at  the  enthusiastic  war 
correspondents,  scattering  bland  com- 
pliments among  the  officers,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  all  that  profusion  of 
good-nature  to  augur  his  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  \'illa,  his  well-known  hos- 
tility towards  the  representatives  of  the 
Press,  and  his  grudging  tolerance  of  his 
aids. 

HUERTA' S   CAREER. 

Huerta  is  much  the  same  type  of 
Mexican  as  Porfiirio  Diaz,  more  Indian 
than  Spanish  by  blood,  appearance,  and 
traits,  but  he  has  not  the  far-sounding 
voice  of  Diaz,  nor  can  he  ever  hope  to 
become  such  a  world-compel ler. 

Educated  at  the  military  academy  of 
(Jhapultepec,  and  with  no  influence  at 
his  back,  he  advanced  slowl\'.  In  1897 
General  Reves  was  Minister  of  War, 
and  conspired  against  Diaz.  Among 
his  fellow-conspirators  was  \'ictoriano 
Huerta.  The  intrigue  discovered,  Reyes 
was  exiled,  ostensibly  to  stud}'  militar)- 
tactics  in  Germany,  whue  Huerta  was 
deprived  of  his  command. 


When  Aladero  started  his  revolution 
against  Diaz,  Pluerta  offered  to  ftght 
the  uprising,  but  Diaz,  sceptical  of  the 
disgraced  officer,  refused  to  accept  the 
offer.  Later,  however,  before  leaving 
the  capital,  Diaz  reinstated  Huerta  in 
the  army,  believing  that  the  partisan  of 
Re\es  would  never  make  common  cause 
with  Madero.  Ironically  enough.  Huerta 
was  m  command  of  the  troops  that  es- 
corted the  deluded  ex-President  to  Vera 
Cruz. 

After  the  departure  of  Porhrio  Diaz, 
Huerta's  ambition,  cunning,  and  an 
amount  of  genuine  abilit)-  that  gathered 
!u.stre  vmder  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  Mexico  promoted  him  to  the  fore- 
most rank  of  Madero's  army.  For  six 
months  he  was  m  command  of  the 
operations  against  Zapata,  but  accom- 
]:)lished  nothing,  albeit  he  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  a  merciless  mur- 
derer of  prisoners  ot  war  -"  a  man- 
eater,"  to  quote  Captain  Barrios  again. 

HIS    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    OROZCO. 

In     191 2,    as    successor    of    Gonzales 

Salas,  Huerta  conducted  the  successful 

Northern     campaign     against     Pascual 

Orozco    and    Huerta    became    the    con- 


VEA'DORS    OF    CLAY    POT,S. 

A  considerable  industry  is  carried  on  in  roughly  made  water  jars  and  pots  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  salesmen,  who  are  usually  the  potters,  carry  immense  loads  <>f  them  through  the 
streets  of   the  larger   towns. 
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queror  and  pet  hero  of  the  country. 
Much  of  his  military  glory  at  the  time 
rested  upon  his  own  report  of  the  battle 
of  Reyano.  This  battle  took  place  in 
June,  191 2.  Orozco  and  about  8000 
men,  armed  with  Winchester  rifles,  oc- 
cupied the  heights  surrounding  the 
Reyano  canon  through  which  the  Fede- 
rals were  forced  to  pass  on  their  march 
northward.  Orozxo's  artillery  consisted 
of  a  few  pieces  captured  from  the 
Federals  in  a  previous  engagement,  and 
he  had  no  ammunition  for  these  guns 
save  some  makeshift  shells  manufactured 
in  the  railroad  shops  of  Chihuahua, 
which  shells,  besides  being  of  inade- 
quate range,  seldom  exploded.  Huerta, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  12,000  men 
equipped  with  modern  Mauser  rifles, 
and  his  artillerv  was  composed  of  fifty 
held-pieces. 

After  two  or  three  hours  of  skirmish- 
ing, a  force  of  about  2000  rebels  was  seen 
to  reteat  across  the  mountains.  Huerta, 
convinced  that  a  battle  had  been  won, 
began  to  celebrate,  and  very,  shortly  he 
was  the  worse  for  brandy.  He  was 
wandering  at  riindom  about  the  battle- 
field when  Colonel  Rubio  Navarette  ap- 
proached to  inform  him  of  the  encm\-'s 


e.xact  position  and  to  get  instructions 
how  to  use  his  artillery. 

"  Fire  six  shots  to  the  left,"  ordered 
the  stultified  officer. 

Obeying  orders.  Colonel  Navarette 
directed  his  Are.  General  Huerta,  who 
was  close  to  the  battery  in  action,  was 
roused  from  his  torpor.  "  What  is  this 
noise,  Senor  Colonel  ?"  he  inquired  an- 


grilv. 


"  You  ordered  me  to  fire.  General,"  re- 
plied the  amazed  Colonel  Navarette. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  was  the  sullen 
retort.  "  Stop  that  noise :  It  bothers 
me. 

But  for  this  sanue  Colonel  Rubio 
Navarette,  Huerta's  men  would  have  ad- 
vanced without  any  preliminary  precau- 
tion. Rubio  refused  to  join  the  cele- 
bration ceremonies,  kept  his  eyes  open, 
and  ordered  a  reconnaissance. 

At  about  midnight,  Gerald  Brandon, 
a  fearless  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
American  correspondent,  who  was  ac- 
companying the  Federal  column,  came 
across  a  force  of  rebels  advancing  from 
the  lejt  m  an  attem])t  to  flank  Huerta. 
Braudtm  rushed  to  headquarters  and 
warned  the  (icneral,  who  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  absorb  the  import  of  the  warn- 
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ing,  but  Colonel  Navarette,  one  of  the 
only  tew  sober  officers  in  charge,  took 
heed  of  the  information  and  stretched 
an  infantry  force  across  the  threatenedi 
flank  in  time  to  check  the  advancing 
enemy. 

My  informant,  an  officer  of  Huerta, 
assured  me  that  nad  it  not  been  for  the 
timelv  caution  of  the  American  corre- 
spondent  Huerta,  his  entire  staff,  and 
all  the  artillery  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  almost 
without  a  struggle,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  artillery  cannot  defend 
itself  against  the  attack  of  infantry. 

After  this  curiously  conducted  battle 
of  Reyano,  Huerta  was  severely  criti- 
cised by  the  nev/spapers  for  sending 
reports  of  a  glorious  victory.  He  had 
called  the  correspondents  and  person- 
ally supervised  the  wording  of  the 
news.  He  said  :  "  WTiile  this  battle  has 
not  been  a  Wagram  or  an  Austerlitz, 
it  has  shown  certain  characteristics  that 
renders  it  unique  in  the  history  of 
modern  warfare."  He  insisted  that  he 
be  described  as  the  brave  and  the  able 
strategist  who  had  gained  a  victory 
at  the  cost  of  fewer  than  fifty  lives, 
and  as  such  he  was  recorded  in  the 
more  amiable  accounts  of  the  great 
battle  at  Revano,  in  which   2q,ooo  men 


took  part  !  In  reality,  this  battle  was 
not  more  than  a  skirmish  between  the 
unequal  forces  of  Orozco  and  Huerta, 
a  pitting  of  inadequate  arms  against 
superior  forces,  better  guns,  and  power- 
ful artillery.  But  for  the  feat  which 
General  Huerta  described  to  his  Gov- 
ernment he  was  recompensed  by  the 
sum  of  50,000  pesos. 

HIS  PRODIGALITY  .\^D  LOVE  OF 
DISPLAY. 

Upon  Ills  return  to  Mexico  City  it 
was  said  that  the  victor  had  secured 
spoils  that  were  not  reckoned  with  the 
generosit}-  of  Madero.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  luxurious  supply  of  automo- 
biles, carriages,  horses,  and  other  deli- 
cacies purloined  from  private  indivi- 
duals and  mining  companies  in  Chi- 
huahua by  Orozco. 

ihat  battle  of  Reyano  and  his  last 
conflict  with  Orozco  at  Bashimba  oc- 
curred two  years  ago.  Since  then  the 
inarticulate  schemes  and  ambitions  of 
the  commander-in-chief  have  risen  to 
articulate  voice  and  action.  Madero  has 
been  gathered  to  the  bosom  of  oblivion, 
and  Huerta,  a  culprit  whose  crime  de- 
serves hanging,  becomes  his  im]:)romptu 
successor. 

For  months  Madero's  popularity  had 
been    at    low   ebb.      The   restless    people 
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of  Mexico  were  lookin<^  for  a  new 
Messiah,  feeling  the  necessity  for  a 
stronger  and  more  cxjierienced  hand  to 
conduct  the  entangled  affairs  of  the 
nation.  It  was  an  opportune  time  for 
the  ambitious  and  glory-spattered  Gene- 
ral liuerta  to  fall  upon  the  Presidenc) 
But  how?  Surel}'  not  b)-  way  of  a  re- 
volution. That  would  have  been  roo 
flagrant  ingratitude.  Madero  had  paid 
liberall\-  for  the  services  rendered  m 
the  Nortii,  and  the  victorious  Federal 
could  not  afford  to  so  openl\-  snap  ai 
the  hand  that  had  fed  him.  He  was 
conhdent  that  there  would  be  a  less 
perilous  and  more  plausible  means  to 
the  end  he  had  in  mind  ;  and  he  did 
not  have  to  wait  long  for  that  means  to 
present  itself. 

HE   JOINS    THE   DIAZ   CONSPIRACY. 

Huerta  made  his  first  move  towards 
his  goal  under  cover  of  the  uprising  in- 
stigated by.  Felix  Diaz  at  \'cra  Cruz  in 
October,  191 2.  This  feeble  revolution 
was  short-lived,  and  Diaz,  the  victim  of 
treason,  captured,  imprisoned,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Thanks  to  the  effects 
of  his  friends  and  the  mercy  of  Madero. 
the  prisoner  escaped  execution  and  was 
brought  to  Mexico  City  for  incarcera- 
tion. I'l^on  his  arrival  Huerta  secretly 
communicated  and  conspired  with  Diaz, 
who  was  eager  enough  to  be  aided  in 
the  ousting  of  !\hidero  and  seizing  of 
the  Presidency.  But  Huerta  was  not 
playing  for  the  beneht  of  Diaz  ;  his 
gfame  was  in  favour  of  his  frend,  Ber- 
nardo  Reyes. 

A  revolt  headed  b)-  the  cadets  of 
Chapultepec  Academy  broke  out  in 
Mexico  City,  and  the  infuriated  mili- 
tary element  rushed  to  the  palace  to 
demand  .Madero's  resignation.  Madero 
obstinately  refused  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  demonstrations.  At  the  same 
time  the  doors  of  the  city's  prison  were 
thrown  open  and  Felix  Diaz,  surrounded 
by  a  powerful  Felecista  force,  who.  witli 
ample  artillery  at  their  command, 
fought  the  defenders  of  Madero.  Gene- 
ral Reyes,  who  had  joined  the  revolu- 
tionists, was  killed  in  the  conflict. 

Now  was  the  moment  for  Victoriano 
Huerta  and  General  Blanquet  (the  pre- 
sent  Minister  of   W'ar^    to  betrav   their 
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benefactor,  fiuerta  gripped  his  oppor- 
tunitv.  He  arrested  Madero  at  the  na- 
tional palace  and  later  he  is  believed 
to  have  given  the  cowardly  order  to 
assassinate  the  well-nieanmg  and  unfor- 
tunate President. 

HIS  CAREER  AS  DICTATOR. 

fluerta's  first  affair  of  dictatorship 
was  to  make  his  new  power  felt  by 
those  whose  attitude  towards  him  was 
inimical.  He  began  to  sweep  his  ene- 
mies mlf)  prison  or  to  have  them  exe- 
cuted. Then,  to  crush  the  revolutions 
and  to  protect  himseit  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Pancho  Villa,  he  prepared  an 
elaborate  military  ]irogramme  and  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  standard  of  the 
Mexican  army  to  tift\-  thousand  men., 
mostly  impressed  \olunteers  or  liberated 
gaol-birds. 

This  arm}-  has  failed  to  fulfil  its 
mission,  but  Huerta  has  not  yet  been 
proven  a  failure.  With  the  support  of 
the  United  States  he  might  have  become 
another  Diaz.  lie  might  even  have  re- 
stored peace  and  order  m  Mexico,  for 
the  insolent  and  audacious  provisional 
President  of  Mexico  is  neither  a  puppet 
nor  a  figurehead. 

During  the  months  while  President 
Wilson's  envoy.  :\lr.  John  Lind,  was 
watching  Mexican  affairs  from  Vera 
Cruz     and    Charge     d'Affaires     Nelson 
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O'Shaughnessy  was  conducting  Ameri- 
can busniess  ni  Mexico  C^ity,  the  Dic- 
tator maintained  a  correct  diplomatic 
attitude  which  amply  justified  his  re- 
putation tor  political  astuteness,  an 
attitude,  moreover,  in  which  the  outside 
world  was  compelled  to  admit  there 
existed  a  certain  amount  of  dignity. 

ADMINISTRATOR   AS   WELL  AS    SOLDIER. 

Victoriano  tluerta  has  proven  him- 
selt  to  be  a  potent  administrator  as  well 
as  a  most  efficient  militarist.  It  would 
be  fair  to  admit  that  he  has  not  had 
time  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  how- 
able  he  is  to  bring  about  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Mexico.  Like  Porfirio  Diaz — 
and  the  analogy  between  the  two  men 
IS  marked — he  will  be  recognised  by 
foreigners  and  Mexicans  as  a  great  man. 
In  that  unhapp)'  land  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  only  an  iron  hand  can  rule  ef- 
fectively, the  primitiveness  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  peon,  added  to  his 
base  social  and  mental  condition,  make 
iiim  an  unruly  animal  who,  if  he  is  to 
be  dominated,  must  be  dominated  b\- 
brute  force,  the  only  law  he  has  been 
taught  to  respect  during  his  centuries  of 
servitude.  It  took  Portino  Diaz  twelve 
years  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  bring 
an  unwonted  order  and  prosperity  to 
the  country.  Huerta  has  had  a  little 
over  a  }ear  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
and  m  spite  of  the  bitter  strife  within 
the  borders  of  the  republic  and  the  sys- 
tematic antagonism  from  without  he 
has  succeeded  m  holding  his  own  much 
longer  than  expected. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  innocent 
men  have  suffered  under  the  new  Dicta- 
torship, that  deputies  have  been  impri- 
soned, that  Senator  Dommguez  m\'S- 
teriously  disappeared,  and  others  have 
been  less  mysteriously  dismissed,  but 
on  the  other  hand  Huerta  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  competent  men, 
has  sought  a  qua li lied  support  and  re- 
tained it.  A  usurper  and  self-imposed 
Dictator  he  may  have  been,  but  for  that 
matter  so  has  been  man\-  another  Mexi- 
can President. 

Huerta  has  been  regarded  as  the 
strongest  man  in  the  republic,  a  man 
who  would  strain  ever}'  nerve  to  retain 
his   position    and    solldlf^'    his    achieve- 


ments. He  is  a  man  with  a  keen  sense 
for  a  crisis,  and  he  is  a  clever  manipu- 
lator of  possibilities.  He  is  not  a  char- 
acter to  be  intimidated  by  the  tragic 
spectres  that  might  well  lurk  within  the 
walls  of  the  Mexican  National  Palace, 
nor  by  menace  from  inimical  quarters. 

A  CHARACTER  OF   INDl.VN    STOICISM. 

He  accepts  the  fact  of  his  enemies 
with  a  philosophical  degree  of  stoicism. 
He  has  no  tender  sensibilities  to  be 
stung  b^■  criticism,  no  dictatorial  con- 
science, no  upsetting  compunction  upon 
which  ]  persons  or  (ircumstances  can 
play.  \Vitli  the  spectacle  of  his  crushed 
•drmies  and  his  own  power  so  depleted 
by  the  successful  Constitutionalists,  who 
remain  m  control  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  republic  ;  hampered  as  he 
has  been  by  the  non-recognition  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  had  further  re- 
course to  his  inexhaustible  assets  of 
craft  and  cunning,  and  has  taken  a 
gambler's  last  and  desperate  chance  at 
me  results  of  his  connivings. 

He  has  hoped  to  behold  his  jiresent 
enemies,  the  Constitutionalists,  rushing 
on  a  more  serious  errand  than  civil 
warfare,  to  see  them  rallying  to  pre- 
serve the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
tatherland.  With  the  united  factions 
he  hoped  to  resist  the  hated  "  Gringo." 
There  w^ould  no  longer  be  Federals  and 
Constitutionalists,  but  Mexicans  de- 
fending the  realm  of  Huerta,  for 
Huerta  as  a  saviour  of  his  country  and 
;i  medium  through  which  peace,  order 
and  the  international  prestige  of  Mexico 
might  be  restored  was  a  chimera  m 
which  he  could  no  longer  have  faith. 
He  relied,  and  is  still  relying,  on  the 
fickleness  of  the  Mexican  character, 
counted  and  is  counting  upon  the 
Mexicans'  hatred  for  the  mighty  and 
meddling  white  neighbour,  on  the  chaos 
HI  which  his  own  cupidit\'  shall  becouiC 
lost  or  dwindled  into  a  comprehensible 
sm  of  patriotism.  His  cold  imagina- 
tion, figured  upon  such  possibilities, 
found  it  the  longest  but  the  safest  route 
around  the  mountain  of  difficulties  that 
has  loomed  up  in  his  Presidential  ]iath. 
One-eyed  king  he  may  be,  but  that  one 
eye  is  hxed  on  the  main  chance,  and  it 
has  the  penetration  of  a  veritable  states- 
man. 
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THE   BUILDING  TRADE  DISPUTE    IN   ENGLAND, 

AND    WHAT  IT    MEANS. 

By  A.  G.  GARDINER. 

W'hen  1  walk  alon<^-  the  Embankment  deserted  b)-  workmen   for  three  months 

1    always   look   across   the   river   to   see  past. 

what  progress  has  been  made  with  the  This  dispute  in  the  London  building 
County  liall.  For  years  I  have  been  trade  is  typical  of  so  much  of  the 
looking  and  for  years  I  have  looked  m  trouble  that  is  disturbing  the  industrial 
vain.  At  one  period  there  seemed  some  world  to-day  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
promise  of  activity.  The  foundations  to  relate  in  some  detail  its  origin  and 
began  to  show  above  the  surface  of  the  ]:)rogress.  It  began  with  a  series  of  sec- 
river  and  cranes  and  airy  structures  of  tional  strikes  all  of  the  same  character, 
scaffolding  gave  the  impression  that  at  The  trade  unionists  engaged  on  a  build- 
last  the  County  Council  was  about  to  ing  would  "  down  tools  "  on  discovering 
take  its  coat  off  to  the  job.  It  has  that  thc\'  were  working  beside  a  non- 
never  liked  that  job,  for  the  Hall  is  a  unionist.  The  action  in  each  case  was 
legacy  of  the  old  regime,  the  last  task  entirely  unauthorised  by  the  officials  of 
to  which  the  Progressives  c-ommitted  the  unions,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  it 
the  Council  before  the  great  overthrow  was  contrary  to  tne  working  rules  which 
of  1907.  The  Moderates  doubtless  the  men's  leaders  had  signed  with  the 
would  have  repudiated  it — just  as  they  employers.  The  latter  invited  the  re- 
abolished  the  boats  on  the  river  and  the  presentatives  of  the  unions  to  a  confer- 
Works  Department — if  they  could  have  ence  in  December  and  asked  them  if 
escaped  their  liabilities.  Not  being  able  they  had  any  suggestions  for  making 
'to  repudiate  it  they  gave  it  the  cold  the  rules  operative  with  their  men.  The 
shoulder  and  allowed  the  scheme  to  lie  men's  representatives  being  unable  to 
dormant,  while  wages  rose  and  the  price  offer  proposals,  the  employers  presented 
of  materials  rose,  so  that  now  it  is  ^  scheme  of  their  own.  This  scheme 
estimated  that,  instead  of  the  original  had  three  main  provisions:  — 


cost  of  ;)^i, 700,000,   the   Hall    will    ]nit 
on  London  a  burden   of  not  less  than 

X2-500,000. 

HOW  IT  BEGAN. 
But  the  silence  that  hangs  over  the 
foundations  to-day  is  eloquent  of  other 
things  than  the  misdemeanours  of  the 
iModerates.  It  is  a  comment  on  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  industrial  struggles 
in  the  history  of  London.  But  for  that 
struggle  five  thousand  men  would  be  at 
work  on  the  County  Hall  to-day,  and 
tens  of  thousands  more  would  be  en- 
gaged on  other  great  buildings  like  the 


I  I )  Th;it  i\  guarantee  trust  fund  should 
be  formed  by  deposit  by  both  sides,  to 
be  available  for  paying-  penalties  for 
strikes  or  lockouts  in  violation  of  the 
working-  rules. 

(2)  That  the  union  should  deprecate 
strikes  without  the  matters  in  dispute 
being  brought  before  the  Conciliation 
Jioard,  and  should  penalise  individual 
members  who  broke  the  rules. 

(3)  That  no  "card  inspection  "  by  officials 
of  the  union  should  be  carried  out  on 
the  iobs  of  members  of  the  Master 
liuilders"  Association. 

In  a  word,  the  masters  asked  the  unions 


othces    of    the     Commonwealth    in   the  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  the 

Strand,  the  .Stationery  Office,  the  Board  observance  of  the  rules  by  their  mem- 

of   Agriculture   in   Whitehall,    the    new  bers,    by    financial    guarantee   and    the 

Lyons    Hotel,     and     a    hundred     lesser  penalising  of  those  w^ho  broke  the  rules, 

structures  which    have   been   practically  The  unions  declined  the  task. 
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THE  MEN  REFUSE. 
Thereupon  the  masters  withdrew,'  the 
working  rules  and  approached  the  men 
mdividually  with  an  ultimatum.  Each 
man  was  to  sign  an  undertaking  that  he 
would  "work  peacefully  with  my  fel- 
low-employees .  .  .  whether  they 
are  members  of  a  trade  society  or  not," 
and  that  if  he  committed  a  breach  of 
that  undertaking  he  should  be  "  subject 
to  a  fine  of  20s.,  to  be  deducted  from 
his  wages."  A  certain  proportion  of 
the  men  signed  this  pledge,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  refused,  and  the  lockout  com- 
menced on  January  26,  the  unions 
directly  concerned  then  being:  — 

.^malg^amated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 

National  Association  of  Operative  Plas- 
terers. 

United   Builders"   Labourers'   Union. 

Operative  Bricklayers'   Society. 

Operative    Stonemasons'    Society. 

It  had  been  anticipated  by  the  men 
that  they  would  be  entitled  to  unem- 
ployment benefit  under  the  Insurance 
Act,  but  the  decision  of  the  Insurance 
officer,  supported  by  the  Court  of  Re- 
ferees, was  against  them,  and  indeed  the 
terms  of  the  Act  left  no  alternative  in 
the  matter,  beneht  being  specifically 
disallowed  m  the  case  of  "  a  stoppage 
of  work  which  was  due  to  a  trade  dis- 
pute." The  resources  of  the  men  were 
therefore  limited  to  the  union  funds, 
which  provided  strike  pay  varying  from 
I  OS.  to  15s.  a  week. 

The  hrst  attempt  at  negotiation  took 
place  on  February  24,  when,  at  a  con- 
ference between  the  masters  and  the 
representatives  of  the  unions  involved, 
the  latter  submitted  the  following  pro- 
posal :  — 

That  the  delegrates  assembled  undertake 
to  submit  to  their  members  the  following  : — 
That  the  Trade  Unions  agree  to  a  clause 
being  inserted  in  each  agreement  that  any 
member  or  members  violating  any  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  London 
-Master  Builders'  Association  shall  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Executive  of  such  Trade  Unions. 

CONCILLVnON  REPUDLATED. 
The    masters    replied    that    this    pro- 
posal meant  nothing  and  that  they  must 
have  monetary  guarantees  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  mutual  agfreements. 


Three  weeks  passed  and  then  the  ser- 
vices of  the  National  Building  Trades 
Conciliation  Board  were  called  in.  They 
declared  that  all  duly  signed  rules 
should  be  rigidly  enforced,  that  strikes 
otherwise  should  not  be  officially  sup- 
ported, and  that  union  benefits  should 
be  suspended  in  the  case  of  members 
who  failed  to  observe  agreements. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  masters  agreed  to 
drop  their  demand  for  a  guarantee 
fund,  but  they  asked  for  the  infliction 
by  the  unions  of  monetary  penalties  on 
members  who  broke  the  rules,  the  dis- 
missal of  any  official  who  incited  such 
a  breach,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
■"  ticket  inspection  "  in  any  shop  or  on 
any  job. 

The  Conciliation  Board,  which  con- 
sists of  an  equal  number  (19)  of  rejire- 
sentatives  of  the  masters  and  of  the 
men,  continued  then-  attempts  to  arrive 
at  a  basis  of  settlement,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing on  April  17  drew  up  recommenda- 
tions which  they  adopted  unanimously. 
These  recommendations  provided  that 
unionists  should  agree  to  work  with 
non-unionists,  that  no  strike  or  lock- 
out should  take  place  until  the  matter 
in  dispute  liad  been  referred  to  the  Con- 
ciliation Board,  that  there  should  be  no 
victimisation  by  the  masters,  and  no 
ticket  inspection  on  the  job  by  the  men, 
and  that  the  observance  of  the  rules 
should  be  enforced  "  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  the  disciplinary  powers"  of  the 
unions  or  associations  concerned. 

When  the  recommendations  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Masters'  Association  they 
were  accepted  unanimously.  When  they 
were  submitted  to  the  men  they  were 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
ten  to  one.  And  there  the  matter 
stands. 

A   HEAVY   PRICE. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the 
tacts,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
men  have  paid  dearly  for  their  action. 
riiey  have  lost  over  half  a  million  m 
wages,  and  strike  and  lockout  pay  has 
cost  their  unions  not  less  than  i,  100,000. 
Strike  pay  has,  in  most  cases,  long  since 
run  out,  and  thousands  of  the  men  ai'e 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  starvation.  They 
have  had  little  help  from,  outside,  and 
street   cr>l lections  are  profitless,    for  the 
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strikers  have  aroused  no  public-  enthu- 
siasm for  their  cause.  The  condition 
of  the  hibourers  especially  is  lament- 
able. At  the  best  their  life  is  sufficiently 
precarious.  A  labourer  in  the  buildmj^ 
trade  earns  for  a  full  week  33s.  4d.  ;  but 
his  occupation  is  casual,  and  it  is  doubt - 
tul  whether,  taken  all  the  \-ear  round, 
he  averages  more  than  £i  a  week,  from 
which  there  must  be  deducted  a  rent  of 
not  less  than  6s.,  leaving  a  jjittance  of 
14s.  for  himself  and  his  family.  We 
cannot  wonder  if  men,  Ining  normalh' 
in  such  conditions,  strike  blindly  against 
their  lot  and  are  intolerant  of  the  non- 
unionist  who  is  a  menace  to  their  power 
of  im])roving  their  lot. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  INDISCIPLINE. 
But  tiie  traged}'  of  the  thing  is  this, 
that  in  their  enthusiasm  for  unionism 
the)'  are  destro)-ing  unionism.  They  are 
like  those  unhapp)-  women  who  every 
time  they  stab  a  picture  stab  their  own 
cause.  For  the  refusal  to  work  with 
non-unionists  is  not  the  central  fact  of 
this  dispute.  The  central  fact  is  the 
refusal  to  obe}'  their  own  leaders,  or  to 
observe  the  rules  to  which  their  own 
unions  have  committed  them.  Xo  one 
can  reasonably  complain  of  the  action 
of  the  masters  in  this  affair.  It  is  said 
that  their  object  has  been  to  destroy 
trade  unionism.  I  can  fi.nd  no  evidence 
of  that.  They  enter  into  agreement 
with  the  men's  unions  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain work  on  certain  conditions.  Those 
conditions  include  the  willingness  of 
the  men  to  work  with  non-unionists. 
Then  when  the  work  is  in  progress  in- 
dividual workmen,  without  consulting 
their  leaders,  tear  up  the  rules,  refuse  to 
work  with  non-unionists,  throw  down 
their  tools,  and  demand  the  discharge 
of  the  non-unionists.  The  masters  ask 
the  unions  to  control  their  men  and  to 
secure  through  a  money  guarantee  the 
observance  of  the  rules.  The  officials 
are  unable  to  give  the  undertaking,  not 
because  the)-  do  not  see  that  agreements 
must  be  observed,  but  because  they 
know  that  if  they  attempt  to  exercise 
authority  over  their  members  they  will 
themselves  be  thrown  over.  And  so 
the  miserable  struggle  goes  on,  until  m 
the   end    the    men    refuse,   even    though 


they  <i!e  starvmg.  a  seltleinent  agreed  to 
by  all  their  rej^resentatives — a  settle- 
ment, moreover,  from  which  all  question 
of  mone\-  guarantee  is  withdrawn,  and 
which  simply  provides  that  they  shall 
work  peaceabl)-  with  non-unionists,  that 
the\'  shall  not  .strike  without  the  most 
elementar)-  |)reliminaries,  and  that  it 
the)-  break  the  rules  the\-  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  discipline  of  their  own  union. 

UNIONISM   OR  ANARCHY? 

This  is  all  simply  ruinous  to  the  men 
themselves.  It  is  not  unionism,  but 
anarchism,  for  it  repudiates  the  first 
Cftndition  of  combination,  that  is,  a  dis- 
ciplined obedience  to  elected  authority 
Trade  unionism  in  such  circumstances 
is  not  an  arm)'  :  it  is  a  rabble.  The 
question  here  is  not  whether  unionists 
should  work  beside  non-unionists.  If 
the  men  could  compel  the  masters  to 
discharge  the  non-unionists  they  would 
be  entitled  to  do  so,  and  few  of  us 
would  have  man)-  tears  for  the  non- 
unionist  who  shares  all  the  benefits  that 
his  organised  colleagues  have  won  for 
his  class  and  is  ready  to  desert  them 
when  they  are  fighting  his  battle.  But 
the  fact  that  the  unions  agree  to  their 
members  working  with  non-members 
shows  that  they  cannot  compel  the 
masters  to  adopt  an  exclusively  unionist 
jiolic)-.  And  so  long  as  the  masters 
show  no  favouritism  to  non-unionists 
and  no  bias  against  the  unions  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint.  It 
IS  not  their  business  to  organise  labour. 
One  day,  no  doubt,  the  State  will  or- 
ganise labour  and  every  worker  will 
have  to  be  a  member  of  his  trade  guild. 
But  till  then  the  men  must  rely  on  their 
own  powers  of  persuasion. 

Xo,  the  question  is  not  the  right  to 
strike  against  blacklegs,  but  the  rignt 
to  strike  against  the  union.  That  is 
what  is  happening  here,  and  happening 
all  round.  It  began  when  the  engineers 
tiirew  over  Mr.  George  Barnes,  and  it 
has  been  spreading  as  a  sort  of  insane 
gospel  ever  since.  Unions  are  sup- 
l)orted,  leaders  are  appointed,  agree- 
ments are  made.  Then  some  mad 
mullah  precipitates  a  strike  without  a 
"  by-your-leave "  to  his  leaders.  He 
infects   a    few    men    round    mm,    as    in 
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the  rerent  case  in  South  Wales,  and 
then  a  knid  of  perverted  chivalry  leads 
his  comrades  to  support  his  action  re 
gardless  of  its  merits.  And  his  leaders 
are  stampeded  because  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  say,  "  No,  you  are  wrong 
and  we  will  not  support  you.  If  you 
want  support  for  anarchy,  you  must  get 
other  leaders." 

LEADERS  AND  MEN. 
Trade  unionism  is  being  destroyed 
by  this  insubordination  oif  the  men 
and  this  timidity  of  the  officials.  How 
can  you  make  agreements  with  unions 
which  cannot  command  the  obedience 
of  their  members^  What  hope  is  there 
tor  an  army  which  is  always  ready  to 
repudiate  its  officers  and  whose  officers 
are  always  willing  to  be  repudiated  ? 

The   current    cant    about    "  direct    ac- 
tion "  IS  \ery  attractive,  especial  1\-  when 


It  IS  preached  from  a  secure  armchair, 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  You  may  have 
anarchy  or  you  may  have  trade  union- 
ism ;  but  you  cannot  have  them  to- 
gether. At  present  anarchy  is  in  the 
ascendant.  Perhaps  the  old  unionism 
has  had  its  day.  Perhaps  from  this 
surging  unrest  some  new  relationship  of 
labour  and  capital  is  preparing  to 
emerge,  and  these  disquietudes  are  only 
the  pangs  of  a  new  industrial  parturi- 
tion. But  whatever  the  relationship  that 
emerges  it  will  need  to  be  sustained  by 
some  discipline  and  by  loyalty  to  some 
command.  It  cannot  co-exist  with  such 
a  spirit  of  irrational  folly  as  that 
which  has  brought  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  to  starvation  to-day  because 
the  men  decline  to  be  led  by  their 
leaders  and  the  leaders  are  afraid  to 
lead. 


ARE   YOU    A   TRADES    UNIONIST? 


If  not,  you  arc  neglecting  one  of  the 
most  essential  elements  in  the  progress 
of  the  race — such  is  briefly  the  moral  of 
John  Mitchell's  paper  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  In  the  October  number  of  this 
magazine  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laugh- 
lin  dealt  with  the  "  Monopoly  of 
Labour,"  and  Mr.  Mitchell  replies  with 
effect. 

The  following  extract  should  be 
copied  m  every  middle-class  journal, 
for  it  aptl}-  deals  with  the  quasi-sympa- 
thetic attitude  of  the  "  superior  per- 
son     :  — 

Those  who  declare  themselves  to  be  in 
favour  of  trade  unionism  in  the  abstract  but 
opposed  to  it  in  the  concrete,  are  not  unlike 
the  western  farmer  who  announced  that  he 
was  unreservedlv  in  favour  of  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  but  unalterablv  opposed 
to  the  running-  of  trains.  Trade  unions 
were  formed  for  a  definite  purpose ;  thev 
have  well-defined  policies  and  methods  of 
procedure;  they  are  great,  democratic  in- 
stitutions administered  by  practical  men 
who  are  earnestly  and  successfully  striving" 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the 
poor. 

The  trades-unionist  is,  of  course,  no 
more  a  philanthropist  than  the  employer 


is  an  altruist  ;  but  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  ultimately  rests  on  the  existence 
of  a  v.ell-paid  working  population  re- 
moved from  the  chief  evils  attendant  on 
a  loose  struggle  for  existence  possible 
and  inevitable  where  "  freedom  of  con- 
tract "  is  the  only  god. 

Mr.  Mitchell  combats  the  popular  fal- 
lacy that  high  wages  is  the  principal 
factor  in  increasing  the  cost  of  living  : 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledg^e  that 
prices  of  practicallv  all  articles  g^enerally 
used  have  risen  in  every  country  in  the 
world.  Thev  have  risen  in  countries  in 
which  there  are  no  org-anisations  of  labour; 
they  have  risen  in  countries  in  which  there 
are  no  organisatioiLs  of  labour  haxMng-  suffi- 
cient numbers  or  strength  to  influence 
wages  or  increase  the  cost  of  production,. 
Prices  have  risen  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  have  affected  commodities  in  the 
production  of  which  union  labour  is  not  en- 
gaged, and  in  which  wagres  have  not  been 
advanced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  articles 
of  general  consumption  which  are  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  have  increased  in  price  to  the  grreatest 
extent — such  as  flour,  meats,  potatoes, 
butter,  eg-g-s — are  all  commodities  in  the 
production  of  which  union  labour  has  little 
or  no  part,  and  therefore  the  org^anisations 
of  labour  can  have  no  direct  influence  upon 
the  wag"es  of  workers  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction  or   distribution    of   such    articles. 
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Review  of  Rfriew^,  12/'i/li. 


A  NOTABLE   BURIAL   PLACE. 

In  this  enclosure,  outside  Sebastopol.  lie  thousands  of  Russians,  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Crimean  War.  General  Todleben,  the  i?i-eat  defender  of  the  city,  directed  that  his  bones 
should    rest   amongst    his    faithful    soldiers. 

"  GRANTATHER."     By  Maxime  Gorky. 


Maxime  Gorky,  who  recently  returned  to  Russia,  after  an  exile  of  eigrht 
years,  is  now  writing  his  reminiscences.  When  one  considers  the  bitterness  and 
irony  of  the  work  of  this  p-reat  realist,  who  might  be  called  the  Zola  of  the 
Russian  vagabond,  the  following  fragment,  complete  in  itself,  of  his  early 
recollections  is  of  a  rare  poetic  quality.  There  is  a  tenderness  in  it  that  is  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  harsh  and  brutal  note  of  much  of  Gorky's  \york,  but  then, 
the  Russian,  in  some  respects  the  most  child-like  among  the  nations,  is  always 
a  poet  when  he  looks  back  on  his  childhood.  This  glimpse  of  his  early  days 
is   as   sincere   as   it   is   pathetic,    and   as   simple  as  it  is  sincere. 


Once  more  I  am  with  gran' father. 

"Well,  rtiffian?"  he  greeted  me,  tap- 
ping with  his  hand  on  the  table.  "  It's 
not  me  who  is  going  to  feed  \oti.  Let 
gran'mother  feed  you!" 

"  And  I'll  do  it,"  said  gran'mother 
"  Deary  me,  what  a  job  it  will  be!" 

"All  right,  then,  do  it,"  shouted  the 
old  man. 

He  quieted  down,  however,  immedi- 
ately, and  said  to  me  : 

"  We  have  separated  for  good  ;  every- 
thing is  now  asunder." 

Gran'mother  sat  at  the  window,  knit- 
ting quickly  a  piece  of  lace.  (iaily 
crackled  the  lace  bobbins,  and  the 
cushion,  thickly  set  with  copper  pins, 
glittered  in  the  spring  sun  like  a  golden 
hedge-hog. 


Gran'mother  herself  looked  as  if  cast 
in  copper-immobile  !  Gran' father  has 
shrunk  and  shrivelled  more  than  ever  ; 
his  red  hair  has  now  become  grey  ;  the 
calm  demureness  of  his  movements  has 
changed  to  an  irritating  restlessness  ; 
his  green  e)'es  have  become  tarnished 
and  look  most  suspiciously. 

Laughing  in  her  sleeve,  gran'mother 
told  me  about  the  division  of  the  house- 
hold gear.  He  gave  her  all  the  pots, 
bowls,  kitchen  utensils,  and  said  : 

"  That's  yours,  and  don't  ask  me  for 
anything  more." 

He  then  took  away  from  her  all  her 
old-fashioned  dresses  and  thin<ys,  her 
lur  mantle,  and  sold  the  whole  for  a 
sum  of  seven  hundred  roubles  and  lent 
the  money  on  interest  to  a  nephew  of 
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his,  a  Jew  and  a  fruiterer.  Avarice  has 
become  a  disease  with  him  ;  he  has  lost 
all  sense  of  shame.  He  calls  on  his 
old  acquaintances,  his  former  associates 
of  the  Artisans'  Guild,  rich  trades- 
people, complaining-  to  them  that  his 
children  have  ruined  him  and  beggmg- 
for  money.  He  was  respected  by  these 
people  and  they  gave  him  largely  in 
bank  notes.  Waving  a  note  before 
gran'mother's  nose  the  old  man  used 
to  tease  her  like  a  child. 

"  Well,  did  you  see  it,  you  fool  r* 
You  would  not  have  got  a  hundredth 
part  of  that." 

All  the  money  thus  amassed  he.  used 
to  lend  on  interest  to  a  new  friend  of 
his,  a  tall,  lanky  and  bald  leather 
dresser,  who  in  the  hoboda  (large  vil- 
lage) got  the  nickname  of  "  The  Whip, ' 
and  to  his  sister,  a  shopkeeper,  a  stout, 
red-cheeked,  hazel-eyed  woman,  languid 
and  sweet  as  treacle. 

Everything  in  the  home  was  most 
strictly  divided  between  the  two.  One 
day  it  was  gran'mother  who  made  the 
dinner  out  of  provisions  bought  with 
the  money  from  her  own  purse  ;  the 
next  day  provisions  and  bread  were 
supplied  by  the  old  man  and  whenever 
it  was  his  turn  the  dinners  were  always 
worse.  Gran'mother  used  to  buy  good 
meat,  while  he  bought  tripe,  liver,  lungs. 
.  .  .  Tea  and  sugar  were  kept  b}- 
each  separately,  but  the  tea  was  made 
in  one  teapot,  and  the  old  man  used  to 
say  most  anxiousl)'  : 

"Wait,  wait  a  little,  how  much  did 
you  put  i^" 

He  then  strewed  the  tea  leaves  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and  counting  them 
out  most  carefully,  said  : 

"  Your  tea  is  finer  than  mine  ;  there- 
fore I  have  to  put  less,  mine  is  coarser 
and  stronger." 

He  then  most  carefully  watched  tnat 
the  tea  should  be  poured  out  of  equal 
strength,  and  that  gran'mother  should 
drink  the  same  number  of  cups  as  he 
did. 


"  Well,  then,  is  it  now  the  last  ?"  she 
asked  before  she  poured  off  the  whole 
tea  out  of  the  pot. 

Gran' father  then  peeped  into  the  tea- 
pot and  said  : 

"All  right,  then,  let  it  l^e  the  last." 

Each  brought  even  his  and  her  own 
oil  for  the  image  lamp  before  the  ikons 
— this  after  half  a  century  of  toil  to- 
gether ! 

For  me  it  was  both  ludicrous  and  dis- 
gusting to  watch  the  old  man's  tricks, 
but  to  gran'mother  it  only  seemed 
funny. 

"'  Don't  w'orry  yourself,"  she  reas- 
sured me.  "  What  about  it  ?  The 
gaffer  is  old.  That's  why  he's  fooling 
about  like  that.  You  know  he's  near 
eig'hty.  Let  him  fool  about.  No  harm 
m  it  to  anybody.  I'll  earn  enough  my- 
self for  a  piece  of  bread  both  for  me 
and  for  you,  so  don't  you  worry." 

I,  too,  had  iust  started  to  earn  some 
money.  On  holidays,  early  in  the 
morning,  I  took  a  bag  and  went  my  way 
to  backyards  and  streets  gathering 
bones,  tatters,  pieces  of  paj^er  and  nails. 
For  a  pound  of  rags  and  paper  the  rag- 
and  bone  people  used  to  pay  me  twenty 
copecks,  the  same  was  paid  for  iron, 
while  for  a  pound  of  bones  they  only 
gave  eight  or  ten  copecks.  On  week 
days,  after  school,  I  carried  on  the  same 
job.  so  that  each  Saturday  I  sold 
various  things  for  a  sum  of  thirty  to 
hfty  copecks,  and  on  especially  lucky 
days  even  more. 

Gran'mother  used  to  take  the  money 
and  slip  it  quickly  into  the  pocket  of 
her  underskirt,  praising  me  with  her 
eves  cast  down. 

"  Thanks  to  you,  my  hearty,  you  and 
me,  we'll  get  on  all  right." 

I  saw  once  how  she,  holding  my  few 
coppers  in  her  hand  w^as  weeping  g'ently, 
and  a  tear,  one  troubled  tear,  was  hang- 
ing from  her  nose  like  a  pumice-stone! 
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AUSTRALIAN    NATIONAL    OPERA    LEAGUE. 


An  organised  ettort  is  being  made  to 
do  for  opera  in  .\ustralia  what  the  Re- 
pertory Theatre  Club  does  for  the 
drama.  .\  League  is  being  formed,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  encourage  the  per- 
formance of  opera  at  rcguhir  intervals 
in  .Syciney  and  Melbourne.  The  move- 
ment originated  amongst  musicians 
themselves,  but  a  wide  non-professional 
circle  is  already  interested  in  the  ideri. 
Matters  have  progressed  so  far  that  the 
Sydney  branch  has  already  produced 
two  operas,  one,  Giovaniti,  b)-  Mr. 
Alfred  Hill  ;  the  other.  Pierctte,  by  Mr. 
.Fritz  Hart.  So  confident  are  those  who 
are  the  prime  movers  in  the  matter,  that 
the  public  will  respond  to  their  efforts, 
that  they  have  arranged  to  bring  both 
operas  to  Melbourne  for  a  season  of  one 
week,  beginning  on  yVugust  24th. 

The  expenses  of  a  first-class  orchestra 
and  of  a  caste  that  is  largel}-  profes- 
sional are  necessarily  heavy,  and  the 
League  needs  the  support  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  our  musical  develop- 
ment. Once  successfully  started,  the 
League  will  devote  itself  to  the  regular 
production  of  well-known  standard 
operas,  as  well  as  of  works  by  Aus- 
tralian  composers.      From   these  begin- 


nings a  national  opera  may  well  spring 
into  e.xistence,  and  much  artistic  benefit 
to  the  community  should  follow  in  its 
train.  The  subscription  to  the  League 
is  one  guinea,  and  all  members  receive 
six  tickets  for  the  season,  available  for 
any  performance  during  tne  week.  The 
president  is  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Allen,  the  hon. 
business  manager  Mr.  Jas.  Martin. 

The  two  operas  which  are  being  given 
were  decided  on  because  they  were 
ready  to  hand,  easy  to  produce,  and  did 
not  require  months  to  prepare.  Mr. 
Reginald  Roberts  is  in  charge  of  the 
production.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
all  the  promoters  gi\  e  their  labours  with- 
out any  pecuniary  return.  The  artists 
will,  of  course,  be  paid.  Neither  opera 
has  a  chorus,  but  the  next  production  is 
to  have  one,  and  in  fact  it  is  hoped  to 
establish  a  permanent  opera  chorus 
which  can  always  be  relied  on.  Alto- 
gether the  movement  should  result  in 
the  creation  of  a  good  school  of  experi- 
ence for  our  young  singers,  and  deserves 
the  hearty  support  of  all  those  who 
desire  to  popularise  a  form  of  musical 
art  which  is  bound  to  spread  the  love  of 
music  amongst  the  ]3eople. 


WHITHER  ? 

By  Miss  M.\ry  L.  Wilkinson. 


A  most  notable  jilay  was  produced 
during  Jul}-  by  the  Repertor)-  Theatre 
Club.  Notable  for  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  staged  and  acted, 
but  still  more  remarkable  because  it  was 
written  by  a  young  lady  who  earns  her 
living  as  a  typist  in  one  of  Melbourne's 
great  business  houses. 

One  expects,  in  a  tyro's  effort,  much 
to  criticise,  but  critics  wore  pleasurabl\' 
disappointed  when  they  saw  the  pla\-. 
With  advantage  it  might  be  cut  down 
here  and  there,  and  we  have  too  much 


reiteration  of  the  mam  contention  of 
the  play,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  ; 
one  or  two  of  the  situations  are  a  little 
bit  .strained,  and  some  of  the  exits  are 
not  quite  happy,  but  apart  from  these 
minor  matters  the  play  grips  the  spec- 
tator from  start  to  finish.  Here  is  no 
milk-and-water  presentation  of  life,  but 
a  clever  demonstration  of  the  iniquity 
of  paying  women  less  than  men  for 
work  they  do  as  well,  or  better.  It  is 
a  real  live  problem,  and,  as  the  tale 
unfolds    before    us    wc    realise    that    it 
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tells  the  life  story  of  thousands  who 
are  working  daily  in  the  offices  of  the 
great  cities.  There  is  much  sound  logic 
in  the  whole  play,  and  tlie  hopeless 
position  of  the  average  woman  wage- 
earner  is  well  brought  out. 

Verv  briefly,  the  story  is  about  a 
famil}',  ihe  head  of  which  is  sacked 
from  his  position  of  accountant  in  a 
large  firm,  because  he  was  "too  old  at 
SO."  The  day  on  which,  somewhat  the 
worse  for  drink,  he  makes  known  this 
calamity  to  his  family,  Ellis  Hillson, 
his  'daughter,  and  David  Walsh, 
a  boarder  in  the  house,  arrive  in  a  state 
of  great  e>:citement  over  the  Univer- 
sity examination  results.  Ellis  passes 
first  class,  David  just  scrapes  through. 
On  learning  the  news  of  her  father's 
dismissal,  Ellis  resolves  to  earn  money 
for  the  famil)-.  She  is  m  love  with 
Da\id,  but  is  deeply  offended  when  he 
snatches  a  kiss.  He,  however,  assists 
her  to  get  a  position  as  typist. 

Six  years  later  she  is  shown  in  an 
office,  typing  away  at  hr^h  pressure. 
The  cleverest  scene  in  the  play  takes 
place  in  this  room  when  several  other 
girls  come  in  to  eat  their  lunches.  From 
many  points  of  view  they  discuss  the 
question  of  equal  wages  for  equal  work. 
They  give  many  examples  of  what  they 
have  done,  and  the  lack  of  appreciation 
shown  by  their  employers.  Several  of 
the    characters   are   excellently     drawn. 


After  they  ]ia\e  gone  Ellis  has  a  short 
flare  up  with  the  senior  partner,  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  explains  to  her  the  economic 
side  of  the  question,  ]:)ointing  out  that 
though  he  would  gladly  give  her  more 
wages,  he  has  to  compete  with  other 
firms  who  do  not,  and  would  have  to  go 
to  the  wall  if  he  did  so. 

Left  alone,  Ellis  spies  a  poor  woman, 
Luc)-  flarrison,  from  the  window,  and 
brings  her  and  her  baby  into  the  office. 
She  tells  her  sordid  story  and  is  com- 
forted by  Ellis,  who  promises  to  find 
her  a  i)lace  with  friends.  This  incident 
IS  hardly  germain  to  the  story,  and  is 
somewhat  unnecessarily  dragged  m.  It 
might  well  be  omitted  altogether. 

During  the  office  scenes  an  office-boy 
is  much  in  evidence.  He  looks  and  acts 
the  part  so  splendidly  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  he  actually  fills 
that  important  position  in  the  firm  for 
which  Miss  Wilkinson  works. 

The  next  act  takes  place,  a  year  later, 
in  the  house  of  Miss  Robina  Rixon,  -i 
splendidly  drawn  character  of  an  old 
spinster  whose  soft  heart  is  hidden  be- 
neath shrewd  common  sense  and  a  bit- 
ing humour.  The  conversation  is  well 
managed,  and  leads  naturally  up  to  the 
climax  when  Ellis  learns  from  David, 
who  is  now  a  partner  m  the  firm  for 
which  she  works,  and  who  had  shortly 
before  asked  her  to  marry  him,  that  he 
IS  to  wed  Georgiana  Rixon,  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  type  of  w^oman's  righter. 
The  pla}-  ends  well  with  Lucy  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  Ellis,  exclaiming  in  tones 
of  deepest  sympathy,  "  Poor  Miss 
Ellis." 

The  i)lay  strongly  emphasises  what 
we  are  so  fond  of  ignoring.  Why 
should  Ellis,  the  mental  superior  of 
David,  have  to  remain  alwa)-s  a  mechan- 
ical typist  ]ust  because  she  is  a  woman, 
and  he,  merely  because  he  is  a  man, 
although  far  less  well  equijipecl  by 
nature,  become  a  principal  in  the  firm 
which  emplo}-s  her  ?  Miss  W^ilkinson  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  her 
first  effort  at  pi  ay  writing,  and  also  uv^on 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  Repertory  Club 
willing,  and  a  Mr.  McMahon  able,  to 
produce  it.     More  power  to  his  elbow. 
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BAUER'S  RECITALS. 
Harold  Bauer  demonstratecl  to  Aus- 
tralian audieiKcs  Uiat  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  ex- 
]X)ncnt  of  the  great  masters  in  the 
world.  His  niasterh-  technique  is  com- 
bined with  an  absolute  certainty,  and  a 
lightness  of  t(uuh  which  seems  impos- 
sible in  so  powerfull)-  built  a  man.  The 
hearer  is  speed  il\'  convinced  that 
Bauer's  interpretation  of  a  piece  was  the 
result  of  the  most  careful  study,  that  it 
was  the  correct  one  ;  there  was  always  a 
sureness  about  the  whole  rendering 
which  conveyed  a  wonderful  confidence 
to  the  entire  audience.  Mr.  Bauer  visits 
New  Zealand  on  his  way  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  is  due  to  ap]-)car 
in  London  in  November. 

GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN. 
It  was  a  welcome  idea  of  Messrs.  A. 
and  C.  Williamson  to  bring  out  a  com- 
pany to  present  the  Gilbert  and  Sulli 
van  operas.  After  some  of  the  light 
comedy  which  we  have  had  to  endure, 
the  straight-out  fun  and  frolic  of  Gil- 
bert, old  friend  though  he  be,  is  very 
welcome.  Whether  the  operas  would 
ha\e  been  more  popular  had  the  render- 
ing been  better  is  not  a  matter  to  trouble 
the  management,  for,  as  given,  they  were 
evidently  highly  appreciated,  to  judge 
from  the  crowded  houses  night  after 
night  in  Melbourne.  The  company  came 
here  from  a  most  successful  tour  m 
South  Africa. 

OFFICER  666. 
Fred.  Niblo  can  make  a  success  of 
almost  any  ]^lay  in  which  the  chief 
character  can  be  played  by  him  without 
any  make-up.  Officer  666  is  only  a 
screaming  farce,  with  many  impossible 
situations,  and  altogether  nothing  like- 
so  good  as  some  of  his  earlier  jiieces  ; 
but  despite  that  Niblo  smiles  it  to  vic- 
tory. It  is  only  when  his  familiar  face 
and  smile  disappear  under  the  disguise 
of   a   policeman   that   the    play    lags    a 


ITopicaJ. 

HARKY    LAUDER    HAS    A    DAY    OUT. 

Cliuttirig    with    children    on    his    way    to    make 
records    of    his    latest    songs    at    Hayes,   England. 

little.  This  actor  has  become  so  popu- 
lar with  his  wholesome  if  rather  slight 
farces,  that  his  decision  to  remain  here 
permanently  will  be  received  with  much 
pleasure  by  his  many  admirers. 

THE  EVER-POPULAR  LAUDER. 
Harry  Lauder  has  won  a  place  for 
himsell  in  the  hearts  of  Australians,  es- 
pecially of  Scotch  Australians.  He  has 
had  crowded  audiences  wherever  he  goes. 
Those  who  heard  him  wonder  sometimes 
why  they  are  so  delighted,  and  only 
realise  later  that  it  is  the  personality 
of  the  man,  even  more  than  his  inimit- 
able songs,  which  holds  them  spell- 
bound. 


Revicu-  oj  Rrrivirg,   12/Slli. 
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CAN    CANCER    BE    CURED? 


Cancer,  that  terrible  and  deadl)-  dis- 
ease, will  we  ever  find  a  cure  for  it  'f 
That  is  a  question  being  asked  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sufferers  the 
world  over.  One  after  another  so- 
called  cures  had  been  brought  forward, 
but  not  one  has  proved  successful.  A 
few  years  ago  much  was  hoped  from  in- 
jection of  erysipelas  germs,  but  that 
proved  a  lamentable  failure.  Then  came 
the  X-rav  treatment,  and  later  still 
radium  was  used,  and  at  first  both 
methods  were  hailed  as  successes.  The 
former  was  soon  proved  to  be  of  no 
benefit,  but  actually  to  accelerate  the 
fell  march  of  the  disease.  Not  only  so, 
but  those  who  handled  the  rays  often 
became  infected  with  cancer.  Radium 
certainly  gave,  at  first,  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cure,  but  in  the  case  of 
deeply-rooted  cancer  it  has  proved  like 
the  X-rays,  to  aggravate  the  disease 
The  introduction  of  radium  tubes  into 
the  flesh  near  the  root  of  the  trouble 
has  given  no  better  results  than  ex- 
ternal application,  and  has  often  been 
followed  by  hemorrhage  and  re-absorp- 
tion of  septic  fluids,  resulting  m  death. 

Medical  congresses  have  all  now  tes- 
tified to  the  apparent  failure  of  this 
latest  remedy,  but  great  scientists  are 
constantly  working  to  find  a  cure,  and 
ere  long,  no  doubt,  one  will  be  found. 
Dr.  Doyen,  the  great  French  medical 
physicist,  gave  an  account  of  his  re- 
searches at  the  recent  congress  m  Paris. 
He  demonstrated  how  the  cancerous  cell 
is  destroved  by  a  temperature  of  58 
degrees  centigrade,  and  went  on  to  de- 
scribe the  remarkable  thermic  properties 
of  electric  currents  of  high  frequency 
and  low  pressure,  and  sho\\ed  how  they 
destroyed  the  cells.  To  this  destructive 
action  he  has  given  the  name,  electro- 
coagulation, because  under  its  influence 
the  cancer  cells  are  coagulated,  like  the 
white  of  an  egg,  when  heated  over  70 
degrees  centigrade.  He  demonstrated 
that  all  external  cancer  can  be  cured 
by  this  treatment,  provided  it  is  taken  in 
time  ;  if  too  deeply  seated  other  organs 
would  suffer  from  the  treatment,  and 
death  might  follow.  So  impressed 
were  the  members  of  the  Congress  that 


next  day  they  induced  Dr.  Doyen  to  ex- 
periment on  a  cancer  at  the  root  of  the 
nose,  which  had  previously  been  unsuc- 
cessfully treated  by  radium,  and  on  two 
growths  spreading  over  the  region  of 
the  ear  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which 
had  also  been  ineffectually  treated  both 
with  X-rays  and  radium.  He  destroyed 
the  cancer  in  all  three  cases.  To  fur- 
ther convince  his  hearers  and  demon- 
strate the  lasting  efficacy  of  his  treat- 
ment he  produced  a  large  number  of 
patients  who  had  been  treated  by  him 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  had  been 
cured  either  by  his  anti-neoplasique 
method,  for  deep-rooted  cancer,  or  by 
electro-coagulation  for  su'^erficial  and 
accessible  cancers.  When  a  scientist  of 
the  standing  of  Dr.  Doyen  is  so  positive 
as  to  the  success  of  this  treatment,  the 
ordinary  man  cannot  but  think  that 
there  is  something  in  it.  If  there  is, 
what  an  untold  boon  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  yet  unborn  !  A  discovery 
like  that  would  be  far  more  valuable 
than  any  treasure  man  could  win.  All 
the  world  will  wait  anxiously  for  fur- 
ther information  and  proofs  about  the 
experiments  now  being  conducted  m 
Pans. 

OXYGEN  AND  CANCER. 

Under  this  title  Lionel  Cresswell  con- 
tributes a  notable  article  to  TAe  Nine- 
teentJi  Century.  The  paper  surveys  the 
position  of  the  medical  world  in  its 
present  knowledge  of  cancer,  and  we 
summarise  the  writer's  opinions  as  to 
the  causes  of  this  malignant  disease: — - 

'^First  of  all  comes  oxygen.  This  ele- 
ment I  submit  to  be  the  exact  and 
actual  stimulus  in  the  activation  of  the 
malignantly  disposed  cell  on  towards 
its  evil  courses.  Not,  be  it  observed,  the 
ordinary  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
diluted  as  that  is  with  four  times  its 
volume  of  nitrogen,  nor  even  perhaps 
ordinary  or  relatively  quiescent  mole- 
cular oxygen.  More  probably  it  is 
oxygen  surface-concentrated,  condensed 
and  molecularly  disturbed,  possessing 
the  enhanced  chemical  properties  of 
such  and  possibly  possessing  the  atomic 
activities  of  the  nascent  state.  Secondly, 
there  must  be  a  catalytic  agent  present 
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— soot  in  the  rase  of  rhimney  sweeps' 
canter,  blood  decomposition  derivatives 
such  as  haeniosiderin  or  globin  in  sar- 
coma, mehuiin  in  mehinotic  sarcoma, 
and  lerments,  en/.\ines  or  oxidases  in 
other  cases.  T/ie  third  i actor  is  the  ex- 
■posiirc  of  the  cell  protoplasm  to  the 
chemically  excited  ox\cren.  This  ex- 
posure may  arise  from  local  injury, 
blows,  wiiunds,  and  the  like,  or  may  be 
produced  by  chronic  irritation  of  a  me- 
chanical kmd,  such  as  is  caused  on  the 
lower  lip  by  the  smoking  of  short  clay 
pipes,  or. in  the  nMnith  or  on  the  tongue 
by  a  jagged  tooth,  or  m  the  oesophagus 
and  intestinal  tract  at  certain  jioints  b\- 
the  passage  and  pressure  of  food,  faeces, 
etc.  Bill  the  cancerous  predis- 

position must  co-exist  or  few  of  us 
would  escape  cancer  for  an\'  length  of 
time.  Mechanical  injur\-  opens  the 
door — as  it  were  admitting  the  cata- 
lytically  accompanied  oxygen  over  the 
cell  threshold  to  the  oxygen-hungr\- 
))rotoplasm  inside  the  cell.  Hence  the 
fourth  stage  in  order  gomg  back  is 
"  oxygen  hunger  in  some  of  the  cells  or 
tissues  or  organs,  or  in  the  whole  organ- 
ism, arising  from  the  jifih  factor  in  m)' 
causative  series — namel}',  senile  decay, 
general  or  partial  or  local,  due  to 
natural  inferiorit\-  or  failure,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  oxygen- 
supplying  mechanism  of  the  system.  The 
sixth  factor  that  T  discern  in  the  stud\- 
of  the  disease  is  an  increased  alkalinit\- 
of  the  blood.  Oxidations  are  often 
much  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  al- 
kalies, for  these  enable  substances  to 
absorb  ox\'gen  which  do  not  possess 
this  power  themselves.  Acids  produce 
an  opposite  effect,  hence  their  use  as 
preservatives — e.^.,  vmegar. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  certain 
membrane  formation  occurs  in  the  in- 
cipient cancer  cell  assisting  the  assump- 
tion of  reproductive  characteristics  by 
increasing  subsequent  cell  oxidations." 

Mr.   Cresswell's  paj^er  will  gi\e  rise  to 
considerable   discussion,   as   its   import 
ance   demands,    although    the   writer    is 
careful  to  conclude  :      "  I  trespass  on  no 
medical  ground.     I   offer  no  cure." 

RADIUM  AND  CANCKR. 
The   Deutsche     Revue   contains     two 
articles  on  the  treatment  of  cancer  and 


similar  diseases  by  ra\s  -either  X-rays 
or  rays  from  radioactive  substances. 
The  first  article,  bv  Professor  Dr. 
Kronig,  deals  generally  with  the  whole 
subject.  Cancer  on  the  surface,  he 
says,  certainh'  can  be  cured  b}-  subject- 
ing it  to  rays,  but  for  deep-seated  can- 
cer it  is  more  difficult  ;  in  this  case 
only  very  penetratmg  ra)s  must  be 
used.  The  whole  question,  however,  is 
yet  in  its  infanc\-,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  this  method  of  treatment 
is  better  than  operating. 

Com|iaring  the  two  methods  we  find 
in  80  per  cent,  of  cases  operated  on  the 
cancer  rca]:)]iears  later.  Whether  this  is 
the  case  with  ray  treatment  cannot  defi- 
nitely be  said,  since  there  has  not  been 
time  to  find  out,  but  e\er\thing  points 
to  it  not  being  the  case. 

Man)-  people  die  after  operation,  but 
none  have  so  far  died  after  ray  treat- 
ment. The  dangers  of  ra}-  treatment  are 
two.  An  underdose  ma\-  have  the  ter- 
rible effect  of  accelerating  the  growth 
of  the  cancer  ;  an  overdose,  while  curing 
the  cancer,  may  bring  in  its  train  a 
severe  skin  disease.  Tnese  two  dangers 
have  made  peoj)le  look  rather  askance 
at  this  method  of  treatment,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  at  present  in 
its  infancy,  and  with  more  knowledge 
it  will  he  i^ossihle  to  eliminate  these 
dangers. 

In  the  second  article  W  Czern)-  tabu- 
lates the  results  deduced  from  ten  years' 
radium  treatment  of  cancer  at  Heidel- 
berg. The  chief  conclusions  are  that 
it  is  possible  to  cure  cancer  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  deep- 
seated  cancer,  when  dispersed,  there  is  a 
risk  of  recurrence,  and  whether  strong- 
doses  will  prexent  this  recurrence  can- 
not be  decided  for  some  years. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  ray  is  too 
small  to  destroy  the  cancer  cells  it  ac- 
celerates their  growth.  There  are  some 
cancer  cells  whose  energ\-  of  growth  is 
so  great  that  even  the  strongest  rays 
have  no  <>ftect.  In  most  cases  w-here  an 
operation  can  be  performed  without 
danger  it  is  better  to  remove  the  cancer 
with  the  knife,  and  then  treat  with 
radium,  so  as  to  reduce  the  danger  of  a 
residual  effect.  This  combined  treat- 
ment has  given  ttie  best  results. 
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A    "SLOUGH    OF   DESPOND." 


KikerikiJ  L\'ienii;x. 

AFRAID    OF    HIS    SHADOW. 

Dr.  Dillon  applies  John  Bunyan's  ex- 
pressive phrase  to  the  condition  of  Al- 
bania, and  we  give  the  pithy  summary 
of  his  article  in  T/ie  F  art  nightly  Re- 
viezi'.  Dr.  Dillon  entitles  his  paper,  of 
over  10,000  words,  "  The  Albanian 
Tangle,"  and  says:  — 

Albania  is  for  the  moment  a  political 
Slougrh  of  Despond  in  which  Nationalists, 
Catholics,  Moslems,  Bek  Tashis,  Bey.s, 
Pashas,  demi-serfs,  European  Commis- 
sioners, Cabinet  Ministers,  Dutch  Officers, 
foreign  diplomatists,  insurgents,  and  gen- 
darmes are  floundering  about  "  pele-mele," 
not  knowing  what  they  or  their  neighbours 
are  doing.  And  so  long  as  the  causes  of 
this  chaotic  tangle  continue  to  be  operative, 
the  effects  will  necessarily  continue  to  make 
themselves   felt.      To   attempt   to  build   up   a 


self-sufficing  State  under  the  actual  condi- 
tions, most  of  which  Europe  has  deliber- 
ately imposed,  is  like  trying  to  twist  a  rope 
of  sand.  Albania  in  its  present  plight  may 
be  likened  to  a  drop  of  water  imprisoned  in 
a  crystal,  complete  in  itself,  but  shut  up  in 
a  hard,  impassable  medium,  where  it  can 
neither  expand  into  vapour  nor  harden  into 
ice.  And  Prince  Wilhelm's  function  is  to 
gaze  at  this  crystal  steadfastly,  and  feast  his 
soul  on  the  visions  and  potentialities  that  un- 
fold themselves  to  his  inner  sight  as  he 
contemplates  it.  It  is  not  given  him  to  pene- 
trate the  crystal,  neither  can  he  modify  the 
water-drop. 

EUROPE   AND   ALBANIA. 

In  an  article  in  Le  Corresponded/,  on 

Europe  and  Albania,  Andre  Cheradame, 

after  a  sketch  of  the  events  which  led 

up    to    the    creation    of    Albania    as    a 

principality    and    the    troubles     which 

ha\e  ensued    since  that  event,    goes  on 


Der   Wahre  Jacoh.^ 

William  the  Anxious  : 
well    here." 


[Stuttgart. 
My    long'    legs    serve    me 


Dur's?  Elsass.~i 

IN    THE     (GARDENS     OF     EUROPE. 
Mr.    aiui    Mrs.    Albania    and    their    friends. 

to  point  out  that  a  common-sense  solu- 
tion of  the  Albanian  difficulty  would  be 
to  leave  the  southern  part  (Epirus)  to 
the  Greeks  ;  the  north,  which  is  Catho- 
lic, to  the  Servians  and  Montenegrins  ; 
whilst  the  centre,  which  is  Mahomme- 
dan,  could  be  made  into  a  Principality 
under  a  Mussulman  prince.  He  fears, 
however,  that  that  is  too  rational  a  solu- 
tion to  be  adopted  by  the  Powers.  If, 
however,  the  situation  remains  as  it  is, 
Europe  should  at  once  sanction  the 
agreement  arrived  at  with  regard  to 
Epirus  at  the  conference  of  Corfu, 
otherwise  M.  Venizelo's  position  at 
x^thens  will  become  untenable. 

The  writer  says  that  the  Prince  of 
Wied  can  onl\-  remain  on  if  in  posses- 
sion of  vast  sums  of  money  with  which 
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De  .4msterd'ajn»it'r.] 

THE   SECOND   ROUND. 

ArsTRiA  ANn  Italy   (to   I'rinn    of   M'inl} 
buck  up.  Willie;  pull  yourself  ttigetherl' 


Ciinie, 


to  pay  the  Albanian  leaders  for  their 
support  ;  the  only  countries  that  mi^ht 
possibly  advance  him  this  mone\'  would 
be  Austria  or  Italy,  neither  of  whom 
would  be  very  willing  to  subsidise  all 
Albania. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  Prince  W'illinm 
of  W'ied  has  to  go  and  another  prince 
is  required,  it  would  be  better  to  choose 
a  Mussulman — if  not  an  Albanian  then 
an  Egyptian  ;  but  not  a  Turk,  as  they 
have  shown  their  incapacity  to  rule  the 
Albanians.  If  this  were  done  there 
would  have  to  be  autonomy  in  the  north 
and  m  Epirus  on  account  of  religious 
differences. 

The  writer  is  against  any  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  Triple  Entente.  He 
says  truly  they  are  only  asked  to  inter- 
vene in  order  to  act  as  buffer  between 
Austria  and  Italy.  A  campaign  would 
]ie  costly,  both  in  men  and  money,  for 
the  country  is  almost  inaccessible,  and 
in  return  the  Entente  would  gain- 
nothing. 

ROUMANIA'S  PROGRESS. 

Andre  Cheradame,  writing  in  Le 
Correspondant  on  "  The  Evolution  of 
Roumania,"  gives  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  progress  Roumania  is 
making,  both  with  regard  to  its  internal 
and  external  affairs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  he  affirms,  of 
the  future  of  Roumania.  It  is  a  coun- 
try with  splendid  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial possibilities  ;  the  birthrate  goes 
up  steadily — it  has  risen  to  the  extent 
of  a  million  in  seven  years — and  since 
her  intervention  in  the  late  Balkan  war 
she  feels  herself  of  great  importance  as 


keeping  the  balance  in  the  Balkan 
Slates. 

Of  her  internal  policy  M.  Cheradame 
says  : — Great  land  reforms  are  required, 
for  most  of  the  land  is  held  by  big 
13roi)rietors,  and  the  peasants  working 
under  them  are  literally  starving  ;  it  is 
necessary  that  some  arrangement  should 
lie  made  by  which  peasants  could  buy 
their  own '  land.  The  Liberals  have 
such  a  scheme  on  hand  ;  they  also  have 
a  scheme  of  electoral  reform.  At  pre- 
sent the  vote  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
but  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  arrive  at  Uni- 
versal Suffrage.  Roumania  is  now 
beginning  to  interest  herself  in  foreign 
affairs  ;  she  has,  owing  to  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  acquired  the  strip  of  Bul- 
garian territory  she  has  long  coveted. 
She  now  turns  her  eyes  towards  Tran- 
sylvania and  her  countrymen  there. 
This  being  the  case  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  a  coldness  springing  up 
between  her  and  Austria  to  the  detri- 
ment of  her  understanding  with  the 
Trijjle  Alliance. 

There  is  also  a  growing  friendship 
between  Roumania  and  Russia.  That 
is,  however,  for  the  future.  Ostensibly 
all  is  well  between  her  and  the  Trip- 
lice,  and  at  the  moment  she  is  occupied 
in  maintaining  the  position  she  has 
gained  m  the  Balkans,  where  by  her 
friendship  with  Servia  and  Greece  she 
can  oppose  any  aggressive  move  on  the 
part  of  Bulgaria  or  Turkey. 


Liverpool  Courier.] 

THE    CAT    CAME    BACK. 

Dame    Europe:    "What,    uKain !        And    I've 
cleared   the  pieces  from  the  last  mess  yet!" 

Serious     trouble     is     again     threatened     in 
Balkan  States. 


not 
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THE    BIG    FOUR    IN    TENNIS. 


Under  this  title  Edward  B.  Dew- 
hurst  gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  different  methods  of  the  four 
great  players  who  easily  overshadow  all 
the  rest.     \\'riting  in  Outing  he  says  :  — 

Here  are  the  four  champions  differing' 
from  each  other  in  skill  by  the  merest  frac- 
tion. So  close  together  are  they  that  each 
has  practically  beaten  the  other.  McLough- 
lin  has  beaten  Parke,  and  been  beaten  by 
him  ;  \\  ilding  has  beaten  Brookes  and 
McLoughlin,  and  he  has  been  beaten  by 
Parke ;  Brookes  has  fallen  to  the  skill  of 
Parke,  and  a\'enged  his  defeat  twice  after- 
wards. 

On  his  form  at  Wimbleden  this  year 
the  German  champion,  Froitzheim, 
should  certainly  be  regarded  as  the 
equal  of  the  four  named.  He  defeated 
Parke,  and  to  conquer  him  Brookes  had 
to  work  far  harder  than  in  any  of  his 
other  matches,  not  excepting  that  with 
Wilding.  In  fact,  at  one  time  there 
was  only  one  stroke  between  Froitzheim 
and  victory. 

Vet  close  as  these  men  are  bunched  at  the 
top  of  the  tennis  tree,  each  one  plays  the 
game  in  his  own  way,  and  stamps  on  his 
exposition  the  trade-mark  of  his  own  in- 
dividuality and  methods. 

After  dealing  exhaustivelv  with  the 
methods  of  the  four  men,  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst  sums  up  :  — 

This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  game  of  each  of  these 
players,  who  are  the  best  in  the  world 
to-day  :  — 

McLoughlin  must  serve  his  crushing 
ball,  rush  into  the  net  position,  and  kill 
the  return.  He  has  no  need  to  think 
much,  nor  has  he  need  to  plan.  His 
game  is  so  sudden  and  his  attack  so 
fierce  that,  though  the  method  of  it  be 
well  known,  it  can  hardly  be  resisted. 
Hence  it  is  that  McLoughlin  is  seldom 
seen  manoeuvring  for  position.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  game  as  he 
plays  it.  All  that  he  needs  is  supreme 
confidence  in  his  own  methods  to  keep 
him  playing  the  game  in  his  own  way 
and  to  prevent  him  being  driven  back 


to  play  the  game  in  any  other  way  but 
his  own. 

In  Brookes  is  seen  a  man  who  is 
always  playing  position,  finessing  his 
stroke  to  get  his  opponent  off  his  bal- 
ance, tricking  him  by  the  sublety  of  his 
plays  till  he  gets  the  opening  for  his 
winning  stroke.  For  this  there  must 
never  be  a  moment  when  he  is  not 
thinking  of  the  stroke  and  of  the  oppo- 
site player  and  how  he  may  best  get 
him  out  of  liis  stride  and  open  up  the 
court  to  his  own  attack.  Where 
McLoughlin  hammers  his  way  to  vic- 
tory with  a  club,  Brookes  fights  with 
lightning  flashes  of  the  rapier,  parry- 
ing, feinting  and  thrusting  always  to 
the  unguarded  joint  in  his  opponent's 
armour. 

W^ilding's  superb  game  shows  again 
the  earmarks  of  the  calm,  judicial 
thinker  ;  the  man  who  will  play  away 
all  day  if  necessary,  concentrating  his 
attack  ruthlessly  on  the  weak  point  of 
his  opponent's  game ;  the  man  who 
uses  no  spectacular  plays  when  he 
knows  that  a  series  of  strokes  placed  to 
some  exact  spot  will  later  open  up  the 
way  for  the  well-placed  volley  that  will 
win  the  point.  He  is  the  determined 
fighter,  strong  at  all  points  of  the  game, 
yet  with  no  wonderful  strokes  in  any 
one  department,  but  with  the  brain  to 
plan  and  the  ability  to  carry  out  the 
determined  attack  on  the  one  point  that 
his  opponent  has  already  shown  to  be 
his  vulnerable  spot. 

And  finally  there  is  Parke,  the  dash- 
ing Irishman  who  spares  neither  him- 
self nor  the  ball,  to  whom  risks  are 
things  to  be  taken,  not  avoided,  and  an 
inch  along  the  side  line  is  a  wide-open 
opening  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
miss  ;  the  mighty  athlete  who,  when 
everything  is  against  him,  will  throw 
discretion  to  the  winds  and  by  his 
supreme  nerve  and  daring  pull  off  shot 
after  shot  from  positions  that  are  well-  - 
nigh  impossible,  and  win  matches 
against  odds  so  great  that  the  tennis 
world  stands  aghast  ! 
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THE    RAILWAYS'    STRANGLE  -  HOLD. 


.Mr.  C'iiarles  E(i\\ard  Riis><ll  conlri- 
butes  a  most  remarkable  article  to  the 
American  Pcdrson's  Magazine.  lie 
points  out  that  the  real  editor  of  news- 
pa])er,s  w  hich  are  sold  at  less  than  their 
manufacturmg  cost  is  the  advertiser. 
In  America  the  railroads  are  the  greatest 
of  all  adxertisers,  and  they  see  to  it 
that  the  papers  are  subservient  to  them. 

The  railroads  advertise  by  culumns, 
double  columns,  half  paires,  full  pages. 
They  have  become  the  most  desirable  as 
well  as  the  most  proritable  of  advertisers, 
not  hay^ling:  about  rates,  or  contracts,  but 
pouring  the  golden  tide  toward  the  news- 
paper business  offices,  than  which  there  is 
no  place  where  it  is  more  warmly  welcomed. 
They  have  become  "  friends  of  ours.""  No 
newspaper  in  these  days  will  look  with  cold 
or  careless  eyes  upon  a  "  friend  of  ours,"" 
that  comes  often  into  the  counting  house 
with  a  big  display  ad.,  and  much  mazuma  I 
For  all  these  reasons  the  newspapers  serve 
the  exploiters  and  the  powers  of  evil.  So 
they  do  every  day  in  great  matters  and 
small,  in  ways  you  never  know,  and  ways 
you  are  just  beginning  to  surmise.  This  is 
the  .\merican  Press  as  at  present  conducted. 
That  is  why  you  get  your  first  informa- 
tion about  this  important  railroad  matter 
from  a  monthly  magazine  —  not  from 
"  news  '"  papers.  Neither  Russia  nor  Spain 
ever  had  a  press  censorship,  or  press  con- 
trol more  efficient  than  we  have  to-day  in 
the  free  ( .')  United  States. 

Mr.  Russell  then  goes  on  to  tell  the 
5tor\-  of  the  railroads'  demand  for 
higher  rates,  and  how,  when  before  the 
Inter-.State  Commerce  Commission,  the 
whole  carefully  prepared  structure  on 
which  this  demand  was  based  was  de- 
molished by  a  young  man  called  Clif- 
ford Thome,  no  reports  at  all  appeared 
in  the  papers,  which  set  forth  only  what 
the  railroad  presidents  announced  from 
the  witness  stand.  But  although  the 
newspapers  ignored  him  utterly,  the 
Commissioners  were  so  much  impressed 
that  they  allowed  Mr.  Thorne  to  cross- 
examnie  the  presidents  of  the  involved 
railroads  when  they  came  to  give  evi- 
dence. He  gave  them  a  most  terrible 
time,  but  not  a  Mord  of  all  his  keen 
cross-examinations  and  the  damaging 
admissions  he  forced  the  railroad  men 
to  make  appeared  in  the  press. 

The  railroads  based  their  demand  for 
a  5  per  cent,  increase  in  freight  rates,  on 
the  ground  that  increased  wages  and 
other  burdens  were  impoverishing  them, 


and  that  the  crisis  in  railroad  affairs 
could  onl\-  be  remedied  by  an  immedi- 
ate increase  of  rates.  This  5  per  cent 
increase  would  mean  an  increase  of 
i^ 1 0,000,000  in  the  annual  revenue  of 
these  railroads,  and  ten  million  pounds 
added  to  the  freight  charges  would  be, 
perhaps,  ;^20.ooo,ooo  b\-  the  time  it 
reached  the  public  that  really  pay  it, 
who  are  the  ultimate  consumers.  The 
last  increase  in  freight  rates,  in  1907, 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  ;^2,ooo,ooo  a 
}-ear  in  the  cost  of  living  of  the  people 
of  California  alone.  Everything  was 
going  on  splendidly  before  the  Com- 
mission, until 

Suddenly,  on  March  Qth,  this  sweetly 
chiming  harmony  of  railroad  testimony  is 
rudely  interrupted.  There  comes  to  the 
witness  stand  a  young  man  of  whom  few- 
persons  outside  his  own  State  had  ever 
heard — a  quiet-spoken,  good-looking,  young 
fellow,  that  you  might  take  for  a  student,  or 
a  budding  literary  man,  and  began  in  a 
gentle,  confident  way,  to  testify.  In  ten 
minutes  he  had  his  audience  breathless  and 
gasping,  and  when  he  retired  at  the  close 
of  the  day's  proceedings,  of  the  beautiful 
structure  of  statistics,  and  fake  so  labori- 
ously erected  for  so  many  days,  by  the 
railroad  gentlemen,  he  had  left  not  one 
stone  upon  another.  The  whole  thing  was 
in  ruins.  Without  exaggeration  one  may 
say  that  this  was  as  sensational  an  event 
as  had  happened  in  Washington  for  manv 
months.  The  young  man's  name  is  Clif 
ford  Thorne.  He  is  chairman  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  of  Iowa,  and,  strange 
to  say,  he  knows  his  job — a  fact  of  which 
he  convinced  every  hearer  in  the  first  half- 
hour  of  his  extraordinarv  testimony.  Rail- 
road gentlemen  had  testified  that  their  com- 
panies were  in  financial  distress,  or  close 
upon  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Thorne  showed  that 
these  companies  were  making  more  profits 
than  ever  before.  Their  representatives  as- 
serted that  with  present  rates  the  companies 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  properties^ 
Mr.  Thorne  showed  that  they  were  spending 
more  money  for  maintenance  than  they  had 
ever  spent  before,  and  were  still  making 
greater  profits.  Their  representatives  had 
asserted  that  these  companies  were  no 
longer  able  to  earn  a  fair  revenue  on  their 
capital. 

Mr.  Thorne  showed  that  thev  were  con- 
tinually increasing  their  capital,  and  still 
were  earning  on  it  increased  profits. 

He  proved  all  tliis  from  the  com- 
panies' own  reports,  and  statistics. 
Maintenance,  he  showed,  had  increased 
enormously  just  before  the  railroads 
made    their    statements   of    impendino- 
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bankruptcy,  so  much  so  that  according" 
to  their  own  books  every  locomotive  cost 
J 10  i^er  cent,  more  to  manitain  m  1913 
than  in  1912.  He  showed  that,  had  the 
usual  amount  of  manitenance  charges 
been  made,  the  decrease  in  operating" 
income  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  would  have  been 
;£"5, 200,000,  not  £10,200,000,  as  stated 
b)"  the  railroads. 

It  is  the  custom  m  America,  and  a 
ver\'  wise  one,  indeed,  too,  to  charge 
up  new  rolling  stock  and  additions  to 
the  permanent  wa}-,  etc.,  to  maintenance 
instead  of,  as  m  Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tralia, to  capital  account.  The  result  is 
that  whilst  British  railwa)-s  are  hope- 
lessly over-capital  1  seel,  and  our  own 
financiallx-  water-logged,  the  .\meruan 
railroads  are  not.  Consequent!}-  they 
could,  li  necessary,  scrap  all  their  jire- 
sent  stock  without  hesitatn"ig'  if  the  need 
arose,  whilst  such  an  action  would  be 
impossible  here  or  in  Britain. 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  recognising 
the  wisdom  of  the  American  |)olic\-,  the 


evidence  given  in  Pairson's  would  car- 
ta inl)-  seem  to  show  that  in  order  to 
make  as  bad  a  case  out  as  possible,  the 
railroad  n;en  had  bumped  \\\)  the  main- 
tenance charge  be\'ond  a  point  justi- 
fied. For  instance,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance on  the  Pennsx'lvania  railroad 
was,  in  iQog,  £2160  a  mile;  in  1912  it 
was  £2540  a  mile;  and  in  1913.  just 
before  the  enquir\'  started,  it  had 
jumped  u])  to  £3080  per  mile.  Even  it 
the  American  railroads  obtain  the  5  per 
cent,  asked  for,  their  consistent  policy 
of  charging  renewals  to  maintenance  in- 
stead of  to  cajiital  account  would  still 
leave  their  freight  charges  far  lower 
than  those  m  this  country,  or,  indeed, 
an\'where  else  in  the  world. 

The  railroad  situation  is  deepl}'  in- 
teresting, but  the  way  m  which  the  great 
roads  have  muzzled  the  newspapers  is 
of  far  greater  moment  than  any  increase 
in  freights  could  possibly  be.  A  free 
press  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist  in  a 
great  countr}-  like  the  United  States. 
A  terrible  state  of  affairs  ! 


^ 


THE    TRAGIC    STREET    COLLAPSES    IN    PARIS.  [Topical. 

The   wet    weather   was   responsible   for   some  terrible  subsidences    in    Pai'is  recently,     Tlie   at)ove 

photogra))h    sliows    a    collapse    at    the    corner    of    the    Rue    de    Ha\re.    whei-e  sevei-al   ])ersons    were 
buried   alive. 
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INDUSTRIAL    ORGANISATION. 


In  The  Sociological  Review  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cadbury  presents  "  The  Case  For 
and  Against  Scientific  Manafjcnient," 
which  in  these  days  of  industrial  unrest 
claims  especial  ct  nsideration.  This  new 
science  expresses  itself  in  many  ways, 
but  the  outstanding  fact  is  the  assump- 
tion of  increased  responsibilities  by  em- 
ployers which,  as  Mr.  Cadbury  jx)ints 
out,  include  three  sj^ecial  duties:  — 

They  develop  a  science  for  each  element 
of  a  man's  work ;  they  scientifically  select 
and  then  train,  teach  and  develop  the  work- 
man ;  they  co-operate  with  the  men  so  as  to 
ensure  all  the  work  being  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  science  which 
has  been  developed.  In  short,  the  science 
says  it  is  possible  to  find  the  best  man,  make 
him  produce  the  best  possible  work  as  to 
quality  and  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  wages,  the  health,  and  the 
morals    of   the   worker. 

1  his  specialisation  of  industry  sug- 
gests so  many  advantages  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  accordingl}-  we  are  not 
surprised  to  'find  that  the  new  science 
meets  with  the  opposition  of  the 
workers'  unions,  as  Mr.  Cadbury  says  : 

The  trade  unionists  assert  that  the  whole 
system  is  unremunerative  to  the  worker — 
an  exacting  and  rigorous  process,  which 
paves  the  way  for  deterioration,  both  mental 
and  physical,  in  a  future  generation,  and 
which  courts  inevitable  failure  as  soon  as 
the  trade  unions  are  strong  enough  to  sto]) 
it.  The  trade  unionists  are  thus  definitely 
opposing  methods,  some  of  which  are  legiti- 
mate, and  even  necessary  when  properly 
used.     ... 

Undoubtedly  there  is  great  waste  in  the 
present  slipshod  methods,  and  great  ad- 
vances towards  the  scientific  selection  of 
workmen,  time-study  of  operations,  record- 
ing of  results,   standardisation   of  tools  and 


equipment,  and  careful  cost  estimates,  are 
necessary ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  work- 
man to  a  living  tool,  with  differential  bonus 
schemes  to  induce  him  to  expend  his  last 
ounce  of  energv,  while  initiative  and  judg- 
ment and  freedom  of  movement  are  elimin- 
ated, in  the  long  run  must  either  demoralise 
the  workman,  or,  more  likely  in  England, 
produce  great  resentment  and  result  in  seri- 
ous differences  between  masters  and  men. 

The  paper  contains  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  education  of  Em- 
ployees, Apprenticeship  Schemes,  Dis- 
cipline, Remuneration,  etc.,  which  are 
the  result  of  many  years'  experience  at 
Bourn\ille.  which  word  is  a  synonym 
for  the  best  features  of  factory  man- 
agement. It  is  something  for  an  em- 
ployer to  be  able  to  record  that  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts  the  greatest  gain 
has  been  a  growth  in  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  between  the  workers 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  firm  and  its 
officials  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Cadbury  concludes  by  reminding 
the  capitalist  that — 

fortunately,  the  wage-earners  in  England 
are  steadily  becoming  better  educated,  and 
acquiring  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  industrial  system  and  of  their  place  in 
it.  They  think  with  truth  that  in  the  past 
they  have  not  had  a  fair  share  either  in 
wealth  or  leisure  of  the  immense  gain  that 
has  been  made  through  the  progress  of 
science  and  invention.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  industrial  unrest.  They 
want — and  surely  this  is  a  very  legitimate 
demand  ! — more  control  over  their  own  lives. 
The  problem  of  the  future  which  the  capi- 
talist classes  have  to  meet  is  in  the  first 
place  a  wider  and  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  leisure,  and  in  the  second, 
to  devise  some  method  by  which  the  workers 
ran  have  some  share  in  the  control  of  the 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged. 


WHO    SHOULD    PAY? 


In  the  Contemporary  L.  G.  Chiozza 
Money  revels  in  his  own  particular  way 
on  that  most  absorbing  topic,  "  Great 
Britain's  ;^2co,ooo,ooo  Budget."  The 
article  should  be  read  by  everyone  who 
is  interested  in  Lord  George's  efforts  to 
make  revenue  meet  expenditure.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  despite  her  outlay 
on  mammoth  armaments  Britain's  per- 
centage of  increase  in  tms  direction  is 
only  2  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  Ger- 
many's   40    per    cent.,    France's    31    per 


cent.,  Russia's  42  per  cent.,  and  our  own 
33  per  cent.  It  certainly  looks  as  though 
retrenchment  might  be  the  next  step  ! 
Dealing  with  the  vexed  question  as  to 
who  should  pa\-  the  piper,  the  writer 
says : — 

"  Generally,  the  new  Budget  marks  a 
further  great  advance  in  the  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  In 
1904-5,  the  financial  year  before  the 
present  Liberal  Government  took  office, 
;^58, 300,000  was  raised  by  direct  taxa- 
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tion  and  /,72,ooo,ooo  b}-  indirect  taxa- 
tion, the  proportions  being  respectively 
44  7  per  cent,  and  55.3  per  cent.  In 
1914-15,  ^,'98, 700,000  will  be  raised  by 
direct  taxation  and  iJ^75,ooo,ooo  by  in- 
direct taxation,  the  proportions  being" 
respectively  56.8  per  cent,  and  43.2  per 
cent.  This  change  has  not  been  made 
without  loud  complaints  from  the  pro- 
pertied classes,  which  are  finding  such 
vigorous  expression  m  the  House  of 
Commons  that,  as  I  have  sat  in  my 
place,  I  have  again  and  again  wished 
that  the  entire  electorate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  could  ha\e  sat  in  the  Stran- 
gers' Gallery  to  hear  related  the  woes 
of  the  poor  rich.     The  facts  of  the  case 


are  that  if  the  Opposition  had  had  their 
way  we  should  be  spending  enormously 
more  upon  the  Navy  and  enormoush' 
more  upon  the  Army,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  the  Government  has  been 
vigorousl}'  pressed  by  the  Opposition 
to  find  tax-money  in  relief  of  rates 
When  it  comes  to  paying  a  bill  smaller 
than  that  which,  according  to  Tory 
criticism,  is  necessary,  the  Government 
is  denounced  for  taxing  wealth,  for 
"  wasting  the  nation's  capital,"  for  "  dis- 
couraging enterprise,"  for  "  trenching 
on  the  war  reserve."  T/ien  who  is  to 
pay?  let  it  be  plainly  asked.  If  the  rich 
cannot  afford  to  pay  taxes,  can  the  poor 
afford  to  do  so  ?" 


THE   ALIEN    IN    AMERICA. 


riie  presence  of  the  alien  rouses  the 
antipathy  of  many  persons  who  ignore 
Jiistory  and  statistics  alike  in  the  uni- 
versal condemnation  of  the  plague  t*f 
foreign  immigrants.  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  contains  an  impartial  en- 
quiry by  the  Hon.  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  who 
first  exannnes  the  loud-voiced  conijDlaint 
of  the  home-born  patriot.  His  article 
might  be  read  with  considerable  advan 
tage  here,  where  only  British  immigrants 
are  looked  on  with  favour.     He  says  :  — ■ 

"As  I  recall  the  similar  assertions  and 
fears  of  earlier  periods  I  must  confess 
that  I  sympathise  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  who  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  some  evidence  submitted.  It 
looks  as  if,  in  the  eyes  of  some  Ameri- 
cans, the  only  good  immigrants  were 
the  dead  immigrants,  and  that  the  only 
opportunities  for  the  country's  develop- 
ment lay  in  the  past.  I  want  to  know, 
and  you  want  to  know,  in  what  sense 
the  immigrants  of  to-day  are  thought 
to  be  inferior  to  those  who  preceded 
them,  and  on  what  grounds  it  is  claimed 
that  the  country  has  reached  the  limit 
of  profitable  increase  in  population, 

"Are  the  new  immigrants  less  sound  of 
body  and  mind  than  those  of  earlier 
generations?  Do  they  more  frequently 
evince  criminal  proclivities?  Are  they 
more  apt  to  become  a  charge  upon  the 
State  ?  Is  their  standard  of  living 
lower?  Are  they  less  capable  of  be- 
coming loyal,  worthy  American  citi- 
zens?" 


lo  each  cjuestion  the  answer  is  "  No  !" 
and  the  evidence  is  quoted  from  the  re- 
]^orts  of  tlie  Immigration  Commis- 
sioners. 

"It  is  easy," says  Mr.  Andrew,  "to  echo 
the  cry  of  prejudice  if  you  happen  to  be 
of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  and  to  assume 
an  air  of  superiority  and  denounce  the 
Italians,  Greeks,  Poles,  Bohemians,  and 
Russian  Jews,  as  if  they  ranked  some- 
where between  man  and  the  beast,  but 
were  not  yet  wholly  human.  The  same 
intolerant  attitude  of  mind  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Puritan  settlers  of  early 
colonial  days  led  to  the  whipping,  im- 
prisonment, banishrpent,  and  even  hang- 
ing of  Quakers  and  others  of  unlike  re- 
ligious beliefs.  If  you  share  these  pr<'- 
judices  to-day,  walk  some  Sunday  af- 
ternoon through  the  galleries  of  the 
art-museums  in  our  large  cities  and  note 
who  are  the  people  most  interested  in 
their  treasures  ;  inquire  at  the  public 
libraries  who  are  their  most  apprecia- 
tive patrons  ;  visit  the  night  schools  and 
observe  who  constitute  their  most  eager 
classes  ;  study  the  lineage  of  the  rank- 
ing students  in  our  universities  and  you 
will  find  that  our  libraries,  art-galleries, 
universities,  and  schools  often  find  their 
best  patrons  among  the  offspring  of 
these  despised  races  of  Southern  and  * 
Eastern  Europe." 

The  transforming  power  of  American 
conditions  is  the  best  testimony  to  the 
realicy  of  her  civilsation  :  — 
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"In  a  \er\-  few  years,  with  our  free  .iiul 
cominilsury  schools,  our  free  libraries, 
and  the  economic  opportunities  which 
this  country-  has  to  offer,  these  people 
were  transformed  into  ambitious,  self- 
respecting,  public-sjiirifed  citizens.  And 
so  it  IS  with  the  Italians  and  Poles,  the 
Russian  Jews,  and  other  poor  immi- 
grants of  more  recent  times.  They  are 
often  very  poor  in  this  world's  goods 
when  the\'  enter  our  gates.  One  sees 
the  mothers  coming  in  with  shawls  in 
place  of  hats,  often  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  with  all  their  'worldl\- 
belongings  in  a  rough  box  or  tied  in  a 
single  handkerchief.  But  it  is  one  ol 
the  miraculous  phases  of  our  histor\ 
how  quickl)-  we  arc  able  to  transform, 
enrich  and  absorb  them.  A  few  )'ears 
later  one  sees  the  children  of  these  same 
immigrants  well  dressed  and  ambitious, 
well  evducated,  and  literalK-  undistin- 
guishable  in  manners,  morals  or  ap]:)ear- 
ance  from  the  descendants  of  those  who 
canie  over  in  the  "  Mayflower."  Such  is 
the  Aladdin-like  power  of  the  great 
American  melting  pot." 

Of  the  million  aliens  entering  the 
States  each  year  nearly  one-half  leave 
for  other  countries,  and  the  real  diffi- 
culty is  so  to  distribute  the  new  settlers 
as  to  avoid  the  over-crowding  of  the 
Eastern  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  per- 
centage   of    foreign-born    to    the     total 


population    of   the   U.S.A.    is    only    14, 
and  Mr.  Andrew  adds:  — 

"  As  compared  with  the  population  of 
the  countr)-  the  immigration  of  recent 
>ears  has  not  bulked  as  large  as  the 
immigration  of  the  early  fifties,  and  if 
we  consider  only  the  net  immigration, 
it  makes  to-day  an  addition  to  the  total 
population  of  the  country  of  only  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  i  per  cent. 
per  )ear. 

"  Nor  need  one  fear  that  we  are  reach- 
ing the  point  in  this  country  where 
]Xj]3ulation  presses  upon  the  means  of  j 
subsistence.  The  number  of  our  people  ' 
will  have  to  be  multiplied  sixfold  to 
equal  the  densit)-  of  the  i)()i:sulation  of 
France,  to  be  multiplied  tenfold  to 
equal  that  of  Germany  or  that  of  Italy, 
and  to  be  multiplieri  eighteenfold  to 
equal  that  of  England.  If  the  present 
liopulation  of  the  whole  United  States 
were  located  in  the  State  of  Texas 
alone,  there  would  still  not  be  tw-o- 
thirds  as  man)-  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  in  that  State  as  there  are  to-day  in 
England.  One  must  indeed,  have  little 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  United  States 
who,  in  the  face  oi  such  comparisons, 
believes  that  the  ])opulation  of  this 
country  as  a  whole  is  anproaching  the 
saturation  point,  or  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  countr}'  as  a  whole  we  need 
be  terrified  b\'  the  dimensions  of  ]ire- 
sent  immic'ration." 


A    PRESIDENTS    CONSCIENCE. 


Sydney  Brooks  contributes  a  charac- 
ter sketch  of  President  Wilson  to  The 
English  Reviciv  which  gives  the  reader 
an  opportunity  of  studying  an  unusual 
type  of  politician.  The  following  com- 
parison allows  us  to  focus  the  Presi- 
dent's qualities  :  — 

"  Mr.  Wilson  entered  public  life  with 
an  endowment  of  knowledge,  scholar- 
ship, and  philosophy  not  merely  rare 
but  abnormal  in  American  politics.  He 
belongs,  in  fact,  much  more  to  the  class 
of  public  men  we  are  now  becoming  un- 
accustomed to  in  England  rather  than 
to  the  class  that  has  hitherto  pretty  well 
dominated  American  affairs.  He  is 
nearer  to  Lord  Morle\-.  Mr.  Balfour, 
Lord    Bryce.    and     the     late     Professor 


Butcher  than  to  such  typically  Ameri- 
can products  as  ('leveland,  McKinley, 
or  Br)-an.  The  United  States  has  only 
once  in  her  history  elected  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Republic  any- 
one who  at  all  resembled  him  as  an  in- 
tellectual force,  and  that  was  when  she 
placed  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  White 
House." 

There  would  seem  to  l)e  no  sort  of 
link  or  s\iiipathy  between  the  President 
and  the  average  Senator  o-  Congress- 
man, and  the  ordinary  ]iart\-  boss  with 
his  "  pettinesses  and  vulgarities,  base 
motives  and  low  calculations"  shrivels 
in  his  presence  :  — 

"It  is  not  that  he  exjjlodes  upon  them, 
or  shows  any   trace  of   moral   or   mtel- 
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lectual  arrogance.  It  is  simply  that 
there  is  something  in  him  and  radiating 
from  him,  the  jiresence  and  emanation 
of  a  spirit  al\va\s  instinctively  in  com- 
munion with  the  finer  things  of  life, 
that  abashes  men  of  a  meaner  cast.  He 
impresses  one,  even  an  infrequent  ac- 
quaintance like  m\'self,  as  a  man  gov- 
erned by  a  living  faith  m  religion  and 
by  a  conscience  that,  if  it  is  a 
solace,  must  also  be  one  of  the  trials  of 
his  Presidential  career.  Once  convinced 
that  he  has  right  and  justice  on  his  side 
and  nothing  can  move  him  ;  1  can 
imagine  him  then  proving  the  most 
stubborn  of  men. 

"  A  certain  want  of  clasticit\-  in  his 
moral  temperament  and  judgments 
unites  in  him,  or  so  at  least  it  seems  to 
me,  with  the  habit  of  authority  and  the 
pride  of  conviction  and  the  impatience 
of  opposition  inherited  from  his  peda- 
gogic years  to  form  a  compound  not 
without  its  dangers  for  a  statesman  m 
this  unholy  world  of  ours.  His  whole 
Mexican  polic)',  indeed — the  problem 
of  how  such  a  man  could  act  in  such  a 
way  -onh'  becomes  comprehensible 
when  the  guess  is  hazarded  that  his 
conscience  rather  than  liis  intellect  dic- 


tated it.  It  was  a  case  where  the 
scruples  of  an  idealist  revolted  against 
a  com]:)romise  to  which  a  statesman  of 
more  robust  or  less  sensitive  disposition 
would  have  accommodated  himself 
without  difficulty.  A  good  stiff  con- 
.science  will  sheathe  a  man  in  an  ethical 
casing  against  which  all  arguments  will 
helplessly  blunt  themselves,  and  will 
transform  the  clearest  of  thinkers  into 
an  obstinate  and  intractable  doctrin- 
aire ;  and,  personally,  except  on  the 
ground  of  conscience,  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  Mr.  Wilson's  diplo- 
macy m  Mexico  either  wdth  his  trained 
and  comprehensive  intelligence  or  with 
the  decisixeness  that  has  marked  his 
treatment  of  domestic  issues.  He  is  a 
sombre,  I  have  even  heard  him  called  an 
angular,  President,  who  rarely  relaxes 
into  expansiveness  or  allows  the  public 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  store  of 
winning  and  man)--sided  humanity,  the 
abounding  sense  of  fun,  that  delights 
his  intimates.  The  richness  and  variety 
of  his  talk,  the  spontaneous  humour 
that  is  of  tlie  very  essence  of  his  zest 
in  life,  these  he  keeps  for  his  family 
and  his  friends.  The  mass  of  his 
countrymen  liave  still  to  learn  to  know^ 
mm. 


THE   POLICE. 


A  literar)'  champion  of  the  police  has 
arisen,  and  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
Mr.  F.  D.  Sullivan  writes :—'"  Splen- 
did force,  the  police,'  is  the  cry  of  every 
foreigner  who  visits  this  country.  We 
Britishers  make  no  brag  of  the  fact,  but 
we  bow  our  acknowledgments  of  the 
compliment,  graciously  admitting  that 
m  this,  as  m  most  other  matters,  we  are 
ahead  of  the  universe  m  general."  He 
says  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
duties  of  the  police  are  as  simple  as 
they  appear  on  the  surface.  A  police 
man 

will  plunge  through  the  traffic  to  stop  a 
runaway  horse,  tie  will  dive  into  the  river 
to  rescue  a  would-be  suicide.  He  will  guide 
a  little  child,  an  old  lady,  or  a  blind  man 
safely  across  the  road.  He  will  tackle  a 
burglar  or  enter  a  blazing  house.  There  is 
no  danger  or  difficulty  he  is  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  to  the  best  of  his  opportunities 
and  abilities  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  his 
reward  is  mainlj-  chaff.  There  is  little 
glamour    about    a     policeman's     career,     but 


there  are  many  references  to  the  size  of  his 
feet.  There  arc  also  numerous  legends  as 
to  hi-,  favourite  diet  and  his  fondness  for 
cooks.  Cold  mutton  and  rabbit-pie  are  com- 
monly alleged  to  form  his  most  cherished 
menu,  while  his  partiality  for  surreptitious 
tankards  of  cool  ale  is  the  foundation  of 
many  a  picture-postcard  libel. 

Activity  is  cultivated  by  the  force  in 
many  branches  of  athletics.  For  in- 
stance— 

Boxing  IS  natur.dly  a  valuable  accomplish- 
ment for  a  policeman.  So  is  wrestling,  and 
ju-jit-.u  has  been  considerably  encouraged. 
Swimming  is  a  particularly  strong  feature, 
and  one  upon  which  the  City  police  specially 
pride  themselves.  At  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Shepherd's  Bush  a  few  years  ago  the  City 
police  also  walked  away  with  the  honours  in 
the  tug-of-war,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  body  of  men  from  which  to 
select  a  better  team. 

The  writer  mentions  a  peculiarity  of 
the  police  witness.  He  never  "  goes " 
anywhere.  His  method  of  progress  is 
to  "  proceed."      It   is   the  prisoner    who 
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OUTRAGES  BY  SUlfPRAGKTTES. 

Breadsall     Church,     near     I>erbj',     was     burned 

(1  )\vu   by   Suffragettes.     Only    tlie  tower   and  outer 

wills  remain.     The  general   structure,   which    was 

erected  in  1500,  can.  of  course  never  be  replaced. 

"  goes,"    and    the    wise    prisoner    "  goes 

quiet." 

What  is  considered  to  be  a  legitimate 

grievance  of  the  police  is  thus  stated  : — ■ 

When  important  Chief  Constableships  fall 
vacant  applicants  from  their  ranks  are,  as 
a  rule,  passed  over,  usually  in  favour  of 
military  men.  The  military  man  has  no 
acquaintance  with  police  methods.  He  may 
be,  and  doubtless  is,  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, but  his  ideas  of  command  necessarily 
differ  from  those  in  vogue  amongst  the 
practised  police,  whose  training-  all  tends  to 
self-reliance. 

The  article  is  cleverK-  illustrated  with 

a      number      of      amusing      thumb-nail 

sketches. 


WOMEN  AS  POLICE. 
The  need  of  appointing  police-women 
to  assist  men  in  carrying  out  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  pro- 
tection of  women  and  girls  against  in- 
sult and  assault  in  the  streets  of  great 
cities  is  strongly  urged  by  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Kecble  in  'f/^e  Englishivoman.  Mrs. 
Keeble  speaks  very  highl}-  of  English 
police,  who  as  a  whole  are  the  most 
competent  and  upright  body  of  police 
in  the  world.  There,  are,  however,  cer- 
tain circumstances  in  which  it  is  most 
desirable  that  women  police  should  be 
employed,  sometimes  to  work  side  by 
side  with  the  men,  and  sometimes  to 
undertake  special  departments  of  work 
relating  to  women  and  children.  She 
points  out  that  cases  happen  daily  in 
which  a  woman  is  exttemely  reluctant 
to  apply  to  a  policeman  for  help  where 
she  would  have  no  such  reluctance  in 
approaching  another  woman.  Ex- 
amples will  rise  to  the  mind  of  all  who 
know  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
women  and  young  girls  in  any  of  the 
larger  towns.     Mrs.  Keeble  says:  — 

Until  married  women  are  able  to  become 
members  of  Watch  and  Public  Health  Com- 
mittees, it  will  be  impossible  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
concerning  the  Social  Evil. 

.\i  present  there  is  too  much  "  suppres- 
sion and  punishment  '"  of  crime,  and  not 
enough  attention  paid  to  the  removal  of  the 
causes  of  crime. 

In  the  countries  where  women  police  are 
employed  their  work  has  proved  of  immense 
value  as  regards  prevention,  and  fresh  ap- 
pointments of  women  are  continually  being 
made. 

It  is  hardly  necessarv  to  sav  that  their 
wages  and  status  should  be  identical  with 
that  of  the  men. 

England  will  do  well  to  emplov  women  in 
the  police  force,  and  thus  help  to'cleanse  the 
streets  for  the  rising  generation. 


THE  SOLVENCY  OF  WOMAN. 


Under  this  heading  in  The  Edin- 
burgh Reviezv,  Martin  Chaloner  rebuts 
many  of  the  specious  statements  which 
Sir  Almroth  Wright  labelled  "The 
Unexpurgated  Case  Against  Woman 
Suffrage."  Perhaps  the  strangest  of 
such  statements  was  the  formal  sug- 
gestion that  women  are  insolvent, 
and  that  the)'  should  be  grateful  to  man 


who  "  makes  "  the  mone\'.     Against  this 
Mr.    Chaloner   advances   the    foil 


argument 


owing 


It  IS  the  normal  function  of  the  husband 
to  win  or  acquire  the  money;  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  wife  to  spend  it.  It  is  quite  as 
difficult  to  spend  money  well  as  it  is  to  make 
it.  1  here  are  millions  of  women  who  do  it 
well;  there  are  many  who  do  it  badlv  •  there 
are  some  who  do  it  verv  badlv— just  as  there 
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are  men  who  perform  their  manly  tuiutions 
ill.  But  whether  the  woman  does  her  spend- 
ing; well  or  ill,  she  cannot  be  called  insolvent 
while  the  partnership  itself  is  solvent.  A 
partner  who  is  invited  to  join  a  firm  is  not 
called  insolvent  because  he  supplies  no  capi- 
tal. To  this  firm  the  woman  is  always  in- 
vited ;  she  is  never  the  postulant,  thou8"h 
she  may  sometimes  manoeuvre  to  be  asked. 
Concern  with  finance  belongrs  as  much  to 
those  who  manage  money  as  to  those  who 
acquire  it,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  management  of  money  falls  to  the  wife, 
who  is,  as  a  rule,  better  fitted  than  the  man 
to  make  a  little  g"o  a  long-  way.  Married 
women  cannot  be  called  insolvent,  unles- 
by  an  abuse  of  terms. 

The  reasons  adduced  by  Sir  Almroth 
to  fix  the  reproach  of  insolvency  upon 
the  unmarried  woman  recoil  upon  his 
own  head,  unless  he  is  contemplating 
taking  a  foremost  part  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  confiscatory  Communism. 

We  must  all  agree  with  the  writer's 
contention  that  the  ideal  relation  of 
man  and  woman  is  partnership — "  a 
partnership  as  nearly  equal  as  ma\-  be, 
in  which  each  in  giving  way  hardh' 
knows  thai  he  or  she  is  \'ielding,  for  the 
compulsion  is  so  reasonable  and  right. 
By  that  partnershi]-)  civilisation  ha^ 
been  constantly  advanced." 

Mr.  Chaloner  has  no  illusions  on  the 
subject,  and  recognises  that  the  first 
step  for  the  advocates  of  woman  suf- 
frage is  to  convert  a  majority  of  women 
to  that  view,  for  the  indifference  of  the 
Englishwoman  herself  is  her  chief  ob- 
stacle.    As  the  writer  says  :  — 

The  young  women  are  occupied  with  their 
laughter  and  their  play,  their  clothes  and 
their  sweethearts.  The  elder  women  are  oc- 
cupied with  their  personal  affairs — with  their 
homes,  if  they  are  married ;  their  daily 
anxieties,  if  they  are  single.  Let  any  of  our 
readers  amuse  himself  in  his  walks  abroad 
by  guessing  how  many  of  the  women  he  sees 
are  likely  to  be  much  concerned  about  the 
exercise  of  the  vote,  if  they  had  it.  He  will 
not  see  one  in  ten  that  is  likely  to  care  two 
hat-pins  about  it ;  perhaps  not  one  in  twenty. 
Most  women  regard  politics  as  a  kind  of 
foolishness    which   men   play    at. 

NEUTER    WOMAX. 

Kuroiwa     Shuroku,     m      I  he     Jiipan 

Magazine,    attempts    in    somewhat    fan 

tastic  fashion  to  offer  a  solution  of  the 

woman     question,     which       apparentl}- 

threatens  the   feudal   calm    of    Eastern 

homes.    The  writer  asserts  that  in  Japan 

the   "  kitchen   standard   of  wifehood   is 

fast  becoming  obsolete,   and  many   are 

crying  out  for  strong  wives  and    brave 

mothers,"  and  anticipates  some  form  of 


agitation  which  will  bring  man  into  his 
due  position  as  mate  rather  than  his 
present  unchallenged  position  as  mas- 
ter. The  writer  thus  outlines  his  sug- 
gestion :  — 

In  her  struggle  for  freedom  against  the 
domination  of  man,  the  Japanese  woman  has 
one  weakness  she  will  have  to  overcome 
before  her  future  can  be  hopefully  assured. 
She  woefully  lacks  a  capacity  for  that  neutral 
attitude  which  she  must  assume  towa.rd 
man,  if  she  is  ever  to  measure  swords  with 
him  successfully,  and  meet  him  at  last  on 
an  equal  footing.  By  a  neutral  attitude  I 
mean  the  capacity  to  unsex  herself  on  all 
occasions  of  competition  with  man. 

This  advice  is,  indeed,  a  hard  saying, 
for  the  Japanese  woman  is  not  inclined 
to  neutrality  of  this  kind,  for  Mr.  Shu- 
roku  admits   that    - 

The  very  minute  that  in  the  transaction  of 
business  she  comes  in  contact  with  one  of 
the  opposite  sex,  the  Japanese  woman  shows 
that  she  is  a  woman.  She  is  always  con- 
scious of  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  and  that 
man  rules  her,  and  that  she  never  knows 
but  that  the  man  she  is  trying  to  strike  a 
bargain  with,  or  outdo  in  some  transaction, 
mav  some  day  be  her  lover  and  husband. 
This  sex-consciousness  is  much  more  potent 
in  Japan  than  it  apparently  is  in  western 
lands.  It  is  simply  the  virtue  of  modest 
womanliness  face  to  face  with  the  hard,  un- 
sentimental facts  of  the  modern  materialis- 
tic world. 

This  admission  notwithstanding,  the 
writer  thinks  that  woman  should  say 
to  man  :  "  Let  me  free,  or  1  will  destroy 
the  human  race  !" 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every  woman  has 
in  her  own  hands  a  weapon  no  man  can  suc- 
cessfully withstand,  the  weapon  of  absolute 
virginity.  During  all  the  long,  sad  years 
of  woman's  bondage  she  has   never  seen   fit 


Lirvrijool  Courii  r.] 

THE    ROOT    OP    THE     EVIf.. 

Mr.  McKenna  believes  that  by  prosecuting  sub- 
scribers to  the  Suffragette  funds  lie  will  deal  a 
severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  militancy. 
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to  wield  this  weapon  as  she  can  do  it   she  An   unsympathetic  strike  indeed,   be- 

wills.    for    the    reformation    and    culture    of  side  which  the  methods  of  the  Syndical- 

mankind.     Hut  it  she  is  to  win  the  plaee  she  -  ,  ,,,^essence  of   sweet  rea- 

evidently    i>    coniinj^    to    believe    herself    dc-  i  i 

stined  to,  this  is  the  weapon  she  must  use.  Sf.nableness. 

THE    VICTORS    OF    WATERLOO. 


The  passage  of  a  cintiin-  cannot  stale 
the  interest  which  the  word  "  Waterloo  " 
excites  in  men's  hearts.  There  are 
Frenchmen,  we  believe,  who  maintain 
that  Napoleon  was  not  out-generalled 
on  that  fateful  June  day,  yet  the  in- 
numerable Britons  who  ignore  Bluchcr's 
claims  to  honour  are  in  degree  as  blind 
to  the  facts  of  that  memorable  cam- 
paign. The  Fortnightly  Review  con 
tains  a  most  interesting  examination  of 
the  parts  played  b\-  "  The  Allied  Forces 
at  WatcTloo,"  from  the  jien  of  the  late 
1.  W.  E.  Donaldson,  and  the  reader  is 
enabled  to  get  a  true  idea  of  the  essen- 
tial sujiport  from  Blucher's  Prussians 
which  enabled  Wellington  to  avert  dis- 
aster.    We  quote  the  writer's  summary  : 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  b\  two 
RTcat  soldiers  working'  witli  inflexible  deter- 
min.ition  for  the  loyal  execution  of  a  precon- 
certed plan.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the 
honours  of  a  jjrcat  victory  more  evenly 
divided.  If  it  was  the  military  genius  of 
the  i^reat  Eng-lishman  that  conceived  the 
plan  of  battle,  it  was  no  less  the  unswerv- 
inir  loyalty  and  indomitable  energy  of  the 
tiery  Prussian  that  crowned  it  with  success. 
If  we  are  to  remember  the  dog-ged  courage 
and  unflinching  resolution  of  Wellington 
and  his  troops  on  the  slopes  of  Mont  St. 
Jean,  then  must  we  surely  call  to  niind  the 
tiery  determination  of  Blucher  and  his  corps 
which  enabled  them  to  overcome  all 
obstacles.  The  spectacle  of  the  veteran 
Field-.Marshal,  by  his  personal  example  en- 
couraging and  urging  forward  his  mud- 
beclogged  soldiery,  regardless  alike  of  the 
conflagration  in  Wavre  and  of  the  roar  of 
battle  behind  him,  is  one  that  cannot  fail 
to  command  the  admiration  of  every  soldier. 
.And,  finally,  it  is  a  fact  perhaps  not  gener- 
ally known  that  the  Prussian  andlJritish 
lo<<(.<  .,t  Waterloo  were  nearly  identical. 

THE   FINAL   CH.-^RGE. 

In  The  'Nineteenth  Century,  Major 
Bridges,  late  British  Attache  at  Brus- 
sels, recalls  the  circumstances  of  Napo- 
leon's defeat  by  Wrllington  and 
Blucher.  The  writer  recounts  the  oft- 
told  tale  in  a  few  telling  sentences:  — 

"  Who  docs  not  know  the  story  of  how 
those  gallant  little  squares,  like  red 
islands  girt  with  steel  and  flame  upon 
a  sea  of  green,  held  out  all  day  against 


the  most  impetuous  attacks  of  the  best 
arm\'  m  Europe?  How  the  sea  of 
cavalry  surged  upon  them  not  once  but 
thirteen  times,  how  cannon  pounded 
them  and  musketr)-  raked  them,  but  they 
remained  when  the  smoke  cleared  away 
as  if  rooted  to  the  ground — for  truly 
had  .Soult  said  to  Napoleon  that  very 
luurning,  "  Sire,  1  know  the  English  ! 
Ihey  will  die  on  the  ground  they  ha\e 
taken  \\\\  before  they  lose  it  !"  Of  how 
the  light  c-om])anies  of  the  foot  guards 
held  thr  burning  chateau  of  fiougou- 
mont  against  the  furious  onslaught  of 
I  2.0OO  infantr)-  ;  of  the  desperate  attack 
and  defence,  fall  and  recapture  of  La 
fiaye  Samte  ;  of  the  glorious  charges 
of  the  Flousehold  and  Union  Brigades 
and  the  cajiture  b\-  them  of  2000  of 
d'Erlon's  miantry  ;  of  the  Greys  with 
the  92nd  clinging  to  their  stirrups, 
yelling  'Scotland  for.  ever!" — a  sight 
that  was  too  much  even  for  the  nerves 
of  the  French  infantr}- ?'  Of  the  final 
effort  of  the  Emperor  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  Prussians  were  develop- 
ing what  pronnsecl  to  become  a  fatal 
attack  on  his  right — the  advance  of 
6000  French  (iuards,  those  veterans  of 
a  hundred  fights,  in  two  close  columns 
with  fronts  of  some  se\enty  men — of 
the  triumph  of  the  line  formation  over 
the  column  and  the  charge  of  the  thm 
red  line  of  British  Guards  that  routed 
them  '^ 

"  A  thrill  iiiusi  lia\e  electrified  Wel- 
lington's army  when  at  dusk,  after  this 
long-drawn-out  struggle,  the  supreme 
moment  arrived  and  it  was  realised  that 
the  tide  had  turned  and  the  battle  was 
.won.  'The  whole  line  will  advance!' 
Cheers  ran  like  summer  lightning  from 
one  end  of  the  exhausted  line  to  the 
other,  and  the  troo])s  surged  forward,  a 
gleaming  mass  of  bayonets  and  sabres." 

The  historic  site  is  now  threatened  by 
the  builder,  and  a  British  Committee 
has  been  formed  to  preserve  the  present 
features  of  the  battlefield 
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THE    AMAZONS. 


Lilian  M.  \Miitehouse  contributes  a 
paper  of  exceptional  interest  on 
"  Women  in  Prniiitive  Society  "  to  T/:c 
Sociological  Review.  The  survey  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  tribe  or  nation,  and 
the  customs  referred  to  are  as  various 
as  the  conditions  which  influence  the 
springs  of  social  life.  The  writer  is 
not  borne  down  by  the  woes  of  the 
primitive  woman,  for  she  says:  — 

The  authority  of  savage  husbands  over 
their  wives  is  not  always  so  ja^reat  as  it  is 
said  to  be.  Often  the  married  woman,  though 
in  the  power  of  her  husband,  enjoys  a  remark- 
able degree  of  independence,  is  treated  with 
consideration,  and  exercises  no  small  in- 
fluence over  him.  Among  the  Shans  of 
Burma  a  wife  may  turn  out  a  husband  who 
takes  to  drink  or  otherwise  misconducts 
himself,  and  she  retains  all  their  joint  pro- 
perty. Esprit  de  corps  among  women  may 
help  matters ;  among  the  Papuans  of  Port 
Moresby,  it  has  been  said,  a  man  rarely 
beats  his  wife,  for  the  other  women  generally 
make  a  song  about  it,  and  sing  it  when  he 
appears,  and  the  Papuan  is  very  sensitive  to 
ridicule. 

Civilisation  is  not  evidentl}'  an  un- 
mixed blessing  for  women,  whose  indi- 
viduality seems  to  have  full  sway  m 
primitive   society,   as    instanced    by    the 


existence  of  the  Njembe,  a  flourishing 
secret  society  for  the  women  of  West 
i\frica.  We  quote  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  women  as  soldiers:  — 

Africa  yields  us  an  instance  of  a  rather 
curious  function  allotted  to  women — namely, 
a  military  one.  Under  the  military  ?systcm 
of  Dahomey  the  standing  army  consisted  of 
(i)  a  female  corps  known  as  "The  King's 
Wives  "  and  "  Our  Mothers  ''  ;  (2)  a  male 
corps  of  palace  guards,  etc.  ;  and  (3)  the 
male  population  of  the  kingdom  as  a  sort 
of  reserve  liable  to  be  called  out.  The  female 
corps  "  was  raised  about  1720,  when  a  body 
of  women  who  had  been  armed  and  fur- 
nished with  banners  merely  as  a  stratagem 
behavetl  with  such  unexpected  gal- 
lantry as  to  lead  to  a  permanent  corps  of 
women  being  embodied."  Till  1818,  when 
Gezo  began  to  reign,  the  .Amazon  force  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  criminals  in  the  Dahomey 
sense,  faithless  wives,  termagants,  antl 
scolds  ;  thenceforward  every  head  of  a  family 
had  to  send  his  daughters  for  inspection, 
and  suitable  ones  were  selected.  For  many 
generations  all  the  hard  work  had  been  done 
by  women,  and  they  were  of  splendid  physi- 
que. The  Amazons  were  regarded  as  the 
king's  wives,  and  might  not  be  touched 
without  danger  of  death.  They  were  sworn 
to  celibacy,  but  the  king  might  take  any 
of  them  to  wife.  Gezo  attributed  his  mili- 
tary conquests  to  the  prowess  of  these 
.\mazons. 


KING    SOLOMON'S    MINES. 


To  Vnited  Empire  Mrs.  Archibald 
Colquhoun  contributes  an  interesting 
account  ot  her  visit  to  the  mysterious 
mines  in  Rhodesia  which  are  thought 
to  be  the  original  source  from  whence 
Solomon  drew  his  fabulous  wealth.  The 
writer's  journey  to  the  rums  of  Zim- 
babwe was  taken  before  the  railway  was 
built  and  the  man\-  elements  of  discom- 
fort evidently  added  zest  to  her  ad- 
venture. Mrs.  Colquhoun  does  not  sup- 
port the  theories  of  "  orientation," 
"  sacred  enclosures,"  etc.,  which  have 
been  entertained  by  some  travellers, 
and  she  is  content  to  describe  what  she 
saw  :  — 

"  The  most  interesting,  because  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished,  of  the 
Rhodesian  ruins  is  the  elliptical  temple. 
Its  pseudo-circular  hall  (40  ft.  high)  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  inside  is  a  labyrinth 
of  passages  and  courtyards,  and  one  or 
two  covered  gateways"  or  entrances.     A 


certain  aesthetic  sense  is  perceptible — for 
instance,  m  a  little  doorway  reached  by 
a  curving  line  of  steps,  the  lines  true 
and  beautiful,  and  cunningly  running 
into  the  walls  on  either  hand.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  ruins  have  been  in- 
habited b\'  one  or  more  native  races 
subsequent  to  the  departure  of  their 
original  builders,  for  the  circular 
cement  floors  of  Makalonga  huts  are 
plainly  superadded.  Excavation  has 
only  been  partial,  and  much  that  is  in- 
teresting has  probably  still  to  be  re- 
vealed. So  far  no  genuine  writing  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  ruins,  but 
relics  of  various  kinds  point  to  more 
than  one  occupation.  Gold  beads  and 
rough  chains,  implements  of  flint,  and 
pottery  of  doubtful  date  are  the  chief 
finds,  but  the  most  interesting  and  mys- 
terious are  the  soapstone  monoliths, 
some  plain,  some  carved  at  the  top  into 
birds,  and  one,  at  all  events,  .with  a  most 
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interesting  design  of  a  crocodile  and  a 
monkey  ;  while  another  shown  in  one 
of  the  illustrations  has  a  crocodile  and 
a  bird.  These  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  and  seem  generally  to  have 
been  placed  on  a  height,  their  bases 
buried  in  the  ground.  They  stand  on 
the  summit  of  the  temple  wall,  buried 
in  the  rubble  which  forms  its  centre, 
pointing  at  different  angles,  and  on 
various  parts  of  the  fortress  they  are 
also  placed  like  signposts  —  weird, 
voiceless  signposts  of  a  forgotten  past. 
"  Inside  the  elliptical  walls  there  are 
two  other  puzzles,  the  conical  towers,  m 
appearance  something  like  the  ovens  in 
which  pottery  is  baked  but  filled  up 
with  rubble  and  earth  inside.  One  is 
45  ft.  high  and  the  other  12  ft.  and  a 
tree  has  grown  across  and  somew-hat 
damaged  the  smaller  one.  What  are 
the\-  ?  Altars  to  unknown  gods,  watch- 
towers,  depositories  for  treasure,  tombs 
of  dead  heroes  ?  \'ivid  imaginations 
have  raised  all  these  hypotheses  and 
have   gone    further    and    tried    to    work 


them  into  an  elaborate  scheme  of  sun- 
worship  in  which  orientation  and  geo- 
metrical calculation  play  a  part  some- 
what inconsistent  with  the  obvious 
roughness  of  their  workmanship.  For, 
though  they  are  roughly  round  and 
conical,  there  is  no  mathematical  accu- 
racy about  them,  which  would  surely 
have  been  the  case  if  their  proportion  or 
position  were  ])art  of  a  careful  scheme. 

ihe  neighbouring  natives,  a  some- 
what inferior  race  called  the  Maka- 
longa.  knew  nothing  of  these  ruins. 
They  would  not  inhabit  them  for  super- 
stitious reasons,  and  they  say  they  were 
"  always  there." 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing mysteries  of  an  age  of  common- 
place and  facts.  "  King  Solomon's 
Mines"  fired  the  imagination  of  most 
of  us  in  our  schooldays,  but  here, 
among  the  nuns  which  inspired  the 
author  of  that  delightful  book,  we  feel 
huw  infinite!)'  realit\-  outstrips  fiction 
in  romance  and  interest. 


AN    ANCIENT    PROFESSION. 


The  ]apanese  Magazine  contains 
some  particulars  of  the  Masseur  in 
Japan.  It  has  been  the  prerogative  of 
the  blind  for  many  centuries  to  follow 
this  calling,  which  was  probably  intro- 
duced from  China  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  writer  says  :  — 

At  the  time  of  its  orig-in  there  was  a  kind 
of  Health  Bureau,  of  which  the  ammahs,  or 
massaffists,  were  oiTficials.  and  were  used  to 
promote  bodily  health.  In  the  time  of  the 
great  Taiko  Hideyoshi  we  have  mention  of 
one  Sonoda  Michiyasu,  who  practised  mas- 
sag'e  ;  and  when  the  Japanese  expedition  went 
to  Korea,  one  of  the  prisoners  secured  was 
a  skilled  Chinese  masseur  named  Go  Rin- 
tatsu  ;  and  his  arrival  in  Japan  was  the  signal 
for  a  revival  of  the  ait.  One  Yamase  Takui- 
chi  learned  the  art  of  massage  from  this 
authority,  and  became  a  great  e.\i)erl  in  it ; 
and  so  it  has  been  transmitted  fiom  teacher 
to  pupil  down  through  the  centuries.  Some 
of  these  blind  massagists  have  been  men  of 
exceptional  character  and  genius,  notably 
Sugiyama    .Maichi,    whose    ability    and    per- 


sonality were  widely  known  and  appreciated 
throug:h  the  Empire. 

Associated  with  the  masseur  is  the 
shampooer,  who  undergoes  a  long  course 
of  apj)renticeship  before  he  is  allowed 
to  practise,  and  certificates  or  licences 
are  issued  b\-  the  Massage  Trust,  which 
supervises  the  trade. 

The  earnings  are  small  and  the  lives 
are  hard,  and  in  man)-  cases  pitiable,  as 
their  services  can  be  commanded  from  a 
farthing,  so  that  even  the  poorest  patro- 
nise the  blind  practitioners,  who  are 
forced  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  as  itine- 
rant musicians. 

There  are  about  60.000  shampooers 
and  some  20.000  blind  massagists  in 
Japan,  who  are  in  demand  by  every 
class  in  the  community — including  the 
Emperor. 
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MEXICO. 


■'  The  Elements  of  Mexican  Inter- 
vention "  are  considered  by  Norman 
Angell  in  War  and  Peace,  and  the  price 
of  interference  is  shortly  summed  up  as 
the  loss  to  America  of  her  own  ad- 
vancement. This  is  indeed  a  heav\-  pen- 
alt\-  for  a  nation  to  pa\-  for  adhesion 
to  such  a  fetish  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  becoming.  Here  is  Mr.  Angell's  con- 
clusion :  — 

"  When,  after  ten  or  fifteen  or  twent)- 
\-ears  of  pacification,  that  is  to  sa)-,  of 
guerilla  chasing,  the  Americans  have 
made  these  people,  Spanish-Indian, 
non -American,  part  of  their  countr)', 
the\-  will  constitute  a  political  element 
which  will  prevent  the  Americans  from 
managing  their  own  affairs.  During  all 
this  time  of  fighting  and  of  battle  no- 
Ijoch-  will  give  any  attention  to  such  a 
humdrum  thing  as  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  You  know  what  hap- 
]iens  when  a  war  is  on.  The  papers  are 
filled  with  nothing  else,  people  talk  of 
nothing  else,  nobody  gives  'an\'  atten- 
tion to  anything  else.  And  yet  reall}' 
the  welfare  of  the  American  nation  — 
what  it  is  going  to  do  about  the  great 
problems  which  confront  it  —is  a  mat- 


ter v.orth  some  attention.  But  it  won't 
get  an_\-  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty 
\'ears  if  their  philanthropy  prompts 
them  to  charge  themselves  with  settling 
the  affairs  of  twenty  millions  of  Spani- 
ards and  Indians.  To  the  negro  ques- 
tion, the  Asiatic  question,  all  the  other 
racial  questions  that  confront  them, 
they  are  going  to  add  '  The  Great 
Greaser  Question.'  If  the  history  of 
the  European  nations  teaches  any  les- 
son at  all.  it  is  that  all  of  them  which 
have  been  able  to  wield  the  sword  suc- 
cessfully have  created  for  themselves 
problems,  like  the  Irish  problem,  which 
have  stood  in  the  wa}-  of  their  own 
well-being.  And  now  America,  which 
might  avoid  this  old  error,  seems  in 
danger  of  committing  it.  It  is  possible 
that  if  the\-  do  this  thing  it  mav  be 
good  for  tne  people  of  Mexico,  Costa 
Rica,  San  .Salvador,  Venezuela  ;  but  of 
this  we  ma)'  be  sure,  that  it  will  be  im- 
measurabl)-  evil  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Is  war  worth  while? 

A   SKELETON   ARMY. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  makes 
a  \ery  poor  show  on  paper,  according 
to  the  details    furnished   to   The   Nme- 


-"^■•cs 


if(iiif!'.<ean.]  [iN'ashvUle. 

■•  Hold   still.    Doggone   it.     Hold   still    till    I    undo 
tliis." 
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KladderadatschJ  [Berlin. 

AVE    Wir.SOX    MEXICANI    TK    VO.V    SAI.UIAXT. 

teenth  Century  by  Sydney  Brooks.  The 
Mexican  crisis  has  precipitated  matters, 
and  a  striking  force  of  120,000  men  is 
required  to  meet  contingencies  :  — 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Regular 
Army  is  not  prepared,  and  was  never 
intended  to  be  prepared,  for  warfare  on 
this  scale.  Its  actual  strength  at  this 
moment  is  just  under  8o,oco  men,  of 
whom  only  about  54,000  are  serving  iti 
the  United  States,  the  rest  being  en- 
gaged in  the  outlying  American  posses- 
sions, where  few  of  them  could  be 
spared.  Of  these  54,000  about  14,000 
belong  to  the  coast  and  garrison  artil- 
lery, and  are  not  instantly  available  for 
foreign  service.  It  seems  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  the  United  Stat<s 
could  place  as  many  as  45,000  Regulars 
in  the  field  within  six  weeks  of  the  out- 
break of  war.  The  remainder  of  the 
army  of  invasion  would  have  to  be 
raised  from  the  Slate  Militia,  who  num 
ber  on  paper  about  120,000  but  whose 
organisation  and  equipment  are  defec- 
tive and  whose  military  efficiency  is  a 
somewhat  doubtful  quantity — they  arc 
probably  rather  below  than  above  the 
standard  of  our  own  Territorials —and 


Iroiii  X'olunteers  who  would  of  course, 
l)e  abundantly  forthcoming,  but  who 
would  need  time  to  learn  their  business. 
A  small  Regular  Army  serving  as  the 
nucleus  for  a  much  larger  war  force 
of  citizen  soldiers  is.  however,  part  of 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
Stales  in  mailers  of  military  organisa- 
tion, and  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
for  thinking  it  will  fail  to  answer  such 
demands  as  may  be  made  upon  it  in 
Mexico. 

"  It  gives  me  almost  a  shock  to  re- 
flect that  during  some  years  of  resi- 
dence in  ihe  United  Slates  I  have 
hardly  ever  set  eyes  on  an  American 
Regular.  Many  millions  of  Americans 
.liter  a  lifetime  in  the  country  could 
probably  say  the  same.  On  that  vast 
continent  the  national  Army,  only 
25,000  strong  before  the  war  wii:h  Spain 
and  even  now  some  20  per  cent,  below 
its  legal  maximum  of  100,000,  is  swal- 
lowed up,  lost  sight  of,  and  forgotten. 
Xor  is  it  merely  its  smallness  that 
makes  it  inconspicuous.  It  is  distributed 
on  a  system  that  removes  it  far  from 
the  main  avenues  of  trade  and  travel. 
The  average  citizen,  the  average  visitor, 
has  hardly  a  chance  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it,  scattered  as  it  is  in  some 
fifty  posts  over  twenty- four  different 
States  and  territories. 


-^Iv 


Ploin   Dealer.]  [Cleveland. 

Jonathan:   "Yes,  go  ahead,  boys;   I'm  listenin°-." 
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WIT    AND    WISDOM. 


"  If  we  were  true  to  the  best  which  is 
111  us,  we  could  dispense  with  the  regret 
that  we  are  not  more  perfect."  A  ser- 
mon m  a  nutshell  by  the  late  Professor 
Churton  Collins,  and  one  of  a  hundred 
like  sermonettes  which  appear  in  T/ie 
English  Review.  These  "  maxims  and 
reflections  "  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  mind 
which  was  keenly  observant  and  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  "  slings  and  arrows  "  of 
modern  society.  We  select  a  few  at 
random,  many  of  which  are  salted  with 
a  discriminatory  cynicism:  — 

Religfion  with  the  majority  of  men  is  only 
a  body  of  opinions  having-  no  relation  to 
conduct  and  very  little  to  principles. 

Xo  man  who  feels  strongrly  and  thinks  in- 
tensely  can   ever  be   consistent. 

Always  distrust  a  man  who  assures  you 
that  he  is  to  be  trusted.  No  one  who  de- 
serves confidence  ever  solicits  it. 

The  most  immoral  of  all  professions  is  the 
law,  and  of  this  we  have  an  interesting  col- 
lateral and  minor  illustration  in  the  fact  that 
three  Justices,  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
declined  peerages,  because  their  children 
were  illegitimate. 

Place  no  confidence  in  a  man  who  is 
scrupulous  about  ritual  in  religion,  for  he 
is  prettv  sure  to  be  either  a  hypocrite  or  a 
fool. 

Never  trust  a  man  who  speaks  well  of 
everybody. 

In  prosperity  our  friends  know  us  ;  in  ad- 
versity  we   know   our   friends. 

Envy   is   the   sincerest   form   of  flattery. 

If  we  escape  punishment  for  our  vices, 
why  should  we  complain  if  we  are  not  re- 
warded for  our  virtues.-^ 

If  men  were  as  unselfish  as  women,  women 
would  very  soon  become  more  selfish  than 
men. 

We  are  no  more  responsible  for  the  evil 
thoughts  which  pass  through  our  minds  than 
'A  scarecrow  for  the  birds  which  fly  over  the 
seed-plot  he  has  to  guard  ;  the  sole  respon- 
sibility in  each  case  is  to  prevent  them  from 
settling. 

Success  in  life  depends  far  more  on  energy 
than  on  wisdom. 

Wise  men  are  more  dependent  on  fools 
than   fools  on  wise  men. 

There  is  often  less  danger  in  the  things 
we  fear  than  in  the  things  we  desire. 

Though  pride  is  not  a  virtue,  it  is  the 
parent  of   many  virtues. 

It  is  much  easier  to  take  the  intelleccual 
than   the   moral   measure   of   men. 

To  a  little  mind  nothing  is  great ;  to  a 
great  mind  nothing  its  little. 

Always  mistrust  a  subordinate  who  never 
finds  fault  with  his  superior. 


A  RUBINSTEIN  RECITAL. 

In  his  reminiscences  of  his  father, 
Leo  Tolsto)-,  in  the  Cejitury  Count  Ilya 
tells  the  following  story  about  the  great 
Russian's  elder  brother,  who  was 
famous  on  the  Bench  :  — • 

One  time,  after  a  historic  concert 
given  by  Anton  Rubinstein,  at  which 
Uncle  Ser)ozha  and  his  daughter  had 
been,  he  came  to  take  tea  with  us  m 
Weavers'  Row. 

M\'  father  asked  him  how  he  had 
liked  the  concert. 

"  Do  }'ou  remember  Himbut,  Lyo- 
votchka?  Lieutenant  Himbut,  who  was 
forester  near  Yasnaya  ?  I  once  asked 
him  what  was  the  happiest  moment  of 
his  life.  Do  vou  know  what  he  an- 
swered  i^ 

"  '  When  I  was  in  the  cadet  corps,'  he 
said,  '  they  used  to  take  down  my 
breeches  now  and  again  and  lay  me 
across  a  bench  and  flog  me.  They 
flogged  and  they  flogged  ;  when  they 
stopped,  that  was  the  happiest  moment 
of  my  life.'  W'ell,  it  was  only  during 
the  eniractes,  when  Rubinstein  stopped 
pla)-ing,  that  1  really  enjo)'ed  myself." 


A  doubting  book-buyer  was  in  a 
London  book-shop  the  other  day,  and 
was  nearly  coming  away  without  having 
bought  anything.  Your  bookseller's  as- 
sistant is  a  dignified  person,  but  he  does 
not  like  his  customers  to  leave  empt\-- 
handed.  tie  said,  therefore,  to  his  cus- 
tomer as  a  kind  of  last  shot,  "  Here's  a 
ver\'  interesting  book  b)-  Chesterton, 
called  '  The  Flying  Inn.'  "  "  I  don't  care 
for  books  on  aviation,  thank  you,"  said 
the  customer,  and  he  walked  out. — The 
Book  Monthly. 


The  jHishing  American  grass  widow 
had  descended  on  London  with  a  view 
to  conquering  societ)'  (with  a  large 
"  S  ")  by  the  aid  of  her  unlimited  dol- 
lars. She  was  immensely  bucked 
when  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
herself   seated   at   a   luncheon   party   on 
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the  left  of  that  venerable  patrician,  the 
Duke  of  Eistree.  His  Grace,  iinhappil\-, 
had  a  rooted  objection  to  |)urk-proud 
plutocrats,  and  was  determined  to  give 
the  fair  "  climber "  no  encouragement 
"  Sa\-,  Duke."  slu-  chirruped,  by  \va\'  of 
openmg  the  conversation,  "  1  passed 
\-our  mansion  this  morning."  The  Duke 
reflectively  caressed  one  white  whisker, 
and  looked  right  through  his  left-hand 
neighbour  with  a  glass)-  stare.  "  Thank 
you,"  he  murmured,  in  chilly  accents, 
"  thank  you  very  mui'h  indeed." — Pear- 
son s  Magiizine. 


is  waitin'  to  'ear  whether  she'd  best 
souse  it  in  oil  or  shake  the  flour  dredger 
over  it  "  —The  Xnc  Mcigozine. 


When  my  wife  and  I  were  on  our 
honeymoon  we  were  advised  to  visit  a 
certain  ruined  castle,  the  custodian  of 
which  was  a  relative  of  the  noble  owner. 
Having  viewed  the  glorious  old  pile,  I 
was  at  a  loss  how  and  in  what  wa\'  to 
offer  a  gratuity,  bearing  in  mind  the 
"  blue  blood  "  of  our  guide.  The  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place: — "  W'c 
thank  )ou  for  your  courtesy,  and  would 
be  glad  to  give  a  small  sum  to  an\- 
cause  if  you  have  a  box  for  that  pur- 
pose." "  Sir,"  was  the  repl)',  "  we  have 
such  a  box."  "  Then  ma}-  1  see  it  ?"  I 
asked.  "  Sir,"  with  a  pleasant  smile 
and  a  bow,  'I  am  the  box." — J.  II. 
Brighouse  in  The  Strand  Magazine. 


A  gentleman  from  town  who  was 
staying  in  a  country  village  volunteered 
to  give  a  lecture  on  Burns  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Mutual  Improvement 
Society.  Before  a  good  audience  he 
was  warming  to  his  subject,  and  was 
giving  "  The  Cottar's  Saturda)-  Xight 
in  splendid  st\le,  when  an  int<rruption 
came  from  a  working  man  standing  at 
the  back  ot  the  hall.  "  What  is  it,  my 
man?"  asked  the  lecturer,  breaking  off. 
"  I  was  wonderin'  when  you  was  goin 
to  give  us  a  few  ints."  "Units'^" 
queried  the  puzzled  lecturer.  "  Ves, 
'ints,"  growled  the  man  at  the  back.  "  I 
paid  threepence  to  come  in,  'cos  you  was 
sup]:)osed  to  know  all  about  burns,  and 
there  you  stand  sa\ing  poetr)-  like  a 
parrot,  while  my  missus,  who's  upset  a 
saucepan  o'   bilin'   water   over   'er   foot. 


"Where's  that  bulldog  you  had  last 
sunuuer?"  asked  the  motorist,  as  he 
drove  mlo  the  yard.  "  Oh,  the  poor 
baste  swallered  a  tape  measure,"  replied 
Mike,  'an'  he  died,  sorr."  "Indeed!" 
exclaimed  the  man.  "  He  died  by  in- 
ches, I  suppose,"  he  continued  wag- 
gishl)-.  "Oh,  no.  sorr,  said  Mike; 
"  he  went  around  th'  back  o'  th'  house, 
sorr,  an'  died  by  th'  \ard." — Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 


A  woman,  wearing  an  anxious  ex- 
pression, called  at  an  insurance  office 
one  morning.  "  I  understand,"  she 
said.  "  that  for  fifteen  shillings  I  can 
insure  my  house  for  five  hundred 
pounds  in  your  company."  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied the  agent,  "  that  is  right.  If  your 
house  burns  down  we  pa\'  )-ou  five  hun- 
dred pounds."  "  And, "  continued  the 
woman,  anxiously,  "  do  you  make  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fite?"" 
"  Certainlx,"  was  the  prompt  reply  ; 
"  we  make  the  most  careful  inquiries, 
madam."  "Oh!" — and  she  turned  to 
leave  the  office  — "  I  thought  there  was 
a  catch  in  it  somewhere." — The  Grand 
Magazine. 


The  school  inspector  often  gets  more 
than  he  asks  for.  One  who  was  exam- 
iiinig  a  class  that  was  said  to  consist  of 
ver\-  dull  bo\s  thought  of  challensine" 
their  perceptions  b)-  confusing  their  an- 
swers. Asking  the  lads  to  give  him  a 
number,  he  got  72,  which  he  wrote  down 
on  the  blackboard  as  27.  Xo  remark 
coming  from  the  class,  he  asked  for 
another  number,  and  was  given  48, 
which  he  wrote  down  as  84.  Xo  su^n 
of  intelligence  was  apparent  and  he 
once  more  asked  for  a  number.  Then 
arose  a  youth  with  a  raucous  voice  who 
called  out,  "  Thirty-three.     Nah  let's  see 

if  tha  can  mess  abaht  wi'  that !" Boys' 

Oii'n  Paper. 
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VERSE   AND    SONG. 


O  brave  poets,  keep  back  nothing; 

Nor  mix  falseliood  with  the  whole! 
Look  up  Oodward  !     Speak  the  truth  in 


Worthy  song  from  earnest  soul. 
Hold,  in  high  poetic  duty. 
Truest  Truth  the  fairest  Beauty. 

E.   B.   Browning. 


APPROACH. 

Aparelled  in  a  mass  of  joy  till  now, 

I    knew  thee   not.      Asleep,   I   sec  thy   face 
More    simply.       .Sorrow's    leisure    lets    me 

trace 
The    nicer    lines.       Thy    sealed    lids,    thy 
brow, 
Thy  lasting-  posture,   purposes  avow. 

In    thy     spent     form     resides     a     moveless 

grrace. 
A  pageant  was  thy  life,  and  in  its  place 
I  find  a  truth  to  feed  and  to  endow 
My  heart.      Thy   wonted   mask   of  joy   belied 
The  meaning-  death's  bare  attitude  makes 

clear. 
From    living-    g^esture    thought    went    often 
wide, 
Ancl    I    was   poor   interpreter:    but    here. 
Where   it    would   seem   our   thoughts    anew 

divide. 
The   steady   silence  draws   thy   spirit   near. 
— Gladys   Cromwell,  in  the  "  Century."' 

THE   TRAITORS. 

\\ho    could    think    that    all   the   three 
Would    prove    so    steeped    in    treachery 

On   my   breast   I    kept    them    warm. 
From   the   cold   and   from    the   storm. 

Of   a    sudden    up    they    sprang,  •     . 

Struck    me    with    ,i    viper's    f.mg. 

One   was   Hope.       He   led   me  far, 
Like  fool's-fire,   where  marshes  are. 

One   was  Fauh.       He  spoke  me   fair, 
Luring  my  feet  into  the  snare. 

And   one   was   Love.       He   gave   in   fee 
]\ly    thought    to    one    who    loves    not    me. 

— .Anna  Glen  Stoddard,  in  the  "  Century.'' 

COXSTAXCY. 

There  is  a  love  that  perishes  ;  and  one 
That  shall  outlast  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
Be  mine  the   steadfast  love"  that  throbs  each 

hour, 
Nor    wastes    its    beauty    like    some    heedless 

rtower. 

Be   mine   the   quiet   service  through  all  days 
Serene  an-d  well  content  in  hidden  ways, 
Not  that  wild  passion  of  a  spendthrift  June, 
Wasted  in  ashes  at   Life's  golden   noon. 

— 'Charles  Hanson  Towne,  in  ■'  Munseys."' 

FAR  MORE  FAIR. 

More    fair    than    sunrise    mountains 

In  folded  veils  of  light. 
Or  trails  in   silver  birches 

Engreened  and  mos-;cd  from  sight  ; 


More  fair  than   new-mown  meadows 
Where  sliding  waters  flow, 

Or  purple  clouds  of  thunder 
W  here  torrents  stream  below  : 

Than    rolling,   southward   valleys 

\\  ith   tasseled  maize  in   bloom. 
Or   northward   pines   enterraced 

In  d.irk  and  rearing  plume; 
Than  showery  west  empearling 

A  dewy  distance  gray  : 
Than  drifted   plains  by   starliglit 

Or  rising   moons   of   May: 

I  saw  a  fairer  picture, 

Out>hining    helds    and    skies: 
I   saw,   one  happy  morning, 

A  child  from  fever  rise. 
I  would  that  I   were  Raphael 

To  paint  that  lovely  sight  : 
I   saw  him   pick   a  daisy 

With  wasted  fingers  white. 

— Sarah   X^.    Cleghorn,    in    ''  Munseys." 

THE    GARDEN. 

A   man   there   was,   of   simple   mind 
Who  to  the  Lord  gave  all  his  mind  ; 

For  naught  he  cared,   naught  craved   he 
But  his   Lord's   servant  for  to  be, 

-And   e'en   his  garden   plot   kept   fair 
Because,  he  said,  the  Lord   walked  there. 

Of  this  his  friends  made  many  a  jest. 
Yet  he  toiled  on   with  .i  heart  at   rest. 

The  years   went   by — with   head   grown   grey 
Still  "he  believed  Christ   passed  that  way. 

Then  came  a  time  when  he  was  left 
Of  loving  wife  and  child  bereft; 

"  He  will  doubt  now,"   the   scoffers   said, 
"  When   wife  and  child  and  love   are  dead.'' 

But  all  their  words  he  heeded  not, 
.■\nd  tended  still  the  garden  plot. 

.■At  last  himself  lay  at  death's  door, 
To  love,  believe,  and  work  no  more. 

His  pitying  friends  stood  by  his  bed. 
And  thi^  is  what  to  them  he  said; 

"Oh,   bury  me    not    in   a    churchyard   mound 
But  lay  me  in  my  garden   ground  ; 

From  loving  dust,  it  needs  must  be 
That  flowers  will  spring  more  fair  to  see, 

.A.nd   Christ  will   know,   in   my  last  sleep, 
P'or  Him  1   still  the  garden  keep." 

-  -Gretchen     Warren,      in      the      "Atlantic 
Monthly.'' 
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\VK  AKK  ONK. 

We  are  one,  so  said  the  preacher, 

"  One    until    death    do    thee    part  "  ; 
Vet   1   buy   two  railroad   tickets. 
And   I    reckon    frcm   the   start 
That    I    must 
Find  the  dust 
For   two. 

We  are  one;  but  there   is  trouble 

Tn   the  camp  if   I   suggest 
That  one  opera  seat   is  plenty. 
Or  one  hat  and  coat  and  vest. 
Clothes  she'll  buy, 
.And — well,    I 
Need  a  few. 

We  are  one,   and   yet  the  waiter 

Brings  two  orders   when  we  dine. 
What  would  happen   if   'twere  single. 
And    the    ''better    half '■   were    mine? 
There  would  be 
A   melee, 
That's    true. 

We   are  one;    but    who'll   acknowledge 

That  the  preacher  told  no  lie? 
Is  there  any  one  to  back  him? 
ril  not  bet  on  him.  Not  1  ! 
I  will  swear 
We' re  a  pair — 
That's  two. 

— Alice  Lindsey  Webb,  in  ''  Munseys." 


A  SKR.MOXKTTE. 

Have  you  seen  the  children  plaving— in   the 

street  ? 
Did    you    note    their   boots    and    stockings— 

and   their  feet  ?  •„  i    ■ 

Grimed  and  festered,  blue  with  chilblains- 
children's   feet  I 

Have  you  asked  them  of  their  breakfast, 
dinner,  tea? 

Bread  and  margarine  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
tea  I 

Have  you  cursed  that  this  should  be  allowed 

to  be  ? 
Have  you  seen  the  dens  where  little  children 

sleep — 
Foetid  dens,  where  children  cry,  and  scratch, 

and  sleep. 
Where    the    fleas— and     worse— their    horrid 

vigil  keep  ? 
Have   you   heard  a   starving  baby's   hopeless 

cry  ? 
Did     you     mark     the     shrunken     limbs — the 

iilmy  eye  ? 
Did    you    swear?      Or   did    you    pray    that    it 

might  die? 

Do  you  vow  to  fight  the  Devil — once  a  week. 
When  on  Sundays,  as  the  fashion  is,  you  seek 
.Strength  to  bear  you  through  the  troubles  of 
the  week  ? 

And   the   Devil — does  he  chuckle  as   he   sees 
Little   children   left   to   cry,   and   starve,    and 

freeze, 
While  we  others — warm  and  fed — are  on  our 

knees? 

—  F.  G.  Layton,  in  "  The  English  Review." 


TOLSTOY'S    DEVIL    STORY. 


The  second  instalment  of  Count  Il\a 
Tolstoy's  reminiscences  of  his  father, 
in  the  Century,  is  by  no  means  so  m- 
teresting  as  the  first.  He  describes  at 
length  the  relations  between  Tolstoy 
and  Turgenieff,  showing  that  just  be- 
cause the  two  great  writers  wished  to  be 
not  mere  friends,  but  intimates,  they 
could  never  agree.  He  tells  of  the 
famous  letter-box  in  which  all  the 
family  dropped  their  various  composi- 
tions. These  were  solemnly  read  out 
on  .Sunday.  Tolstoy  himself  wrote 
many,  and  his  son  gives  examples  of 
some  of  them.    For  instance,  he  says  :  — 

Aunt  Tanya,  when  she  was  in  a  bad 
temper  because  the  coffee-pot  had  been 
split  or  because  she  had  been  beaten  at 
croquet,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
everyone  to  the  devil.  My  father  wrote 
the  following  story,  "  .Susoitchik,"  about 
It  :  — 

The  devil,  not  the  chief  devil,  but  one 


of  the  rank  and  file,  the  one  charged 
with  the  management  of  social  affairs, 
Susoitchik  by  name,  was  greatly  per- 
turbed on  the  6th  of  August,"  1884. 
From  the  early  morning  onward,  people 
kept  arriving  who  had  been  sent  him  by 
Tat^'ana  Kuzmi'nsky. 

Tlie  first  to  arrive  was  Alexander 
Mikhailovitch  Kuzminsky  ;  the  second 
was  Misha  Islavin  ;  the  third  was  Vyat- 
cheslaf  ;  the  fourth  was  Seryozha  Tol- 
stoy, and  last  of  all  came  did  Lyoff 
Tolstoy,  senior,  accompanied  by  Prince 
I'riisof.  The  first  visitor,  Alexander 
Mikliaildvitch,  caused  Susoitchik  no 
surprise,  as  he  often  paid  Susoitchik 
visits  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  his 
wife. 

"  What,  has  your  wife  sent  you 
again  ?" 

"  Yes."  replied  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  district  court,  shyly,  not  knowing 
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what  explanation  he  could  give  of  the 
cause  of  his  visit. 

"  You  come  here  very  often,  ^^'hat  do 
you  want  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  particular  ;  she  just 
sent  her  compliments,"  murmured  Alex- 
ander Mikhailovitch,  departnig  from  the 
exact  truth  with  some  effort. 

"  Very  good,  very  good  ;  come  when- 
ever you  like  ;  she  is  one  of  my  best 
workers." 

Before  Susoitchik  had  time  to  show 
the  judge  out,  in  came  all  the  children, 
laughing  and  jostling,  and  hiding  one 
behind  the  other. 

"  What  brought  you  here,  youngsters  ? 
IJid  my  little  Tanyitchka  send  you  ?> 
That's  right  ;  no  harm  in  coming.  Give 
my  compliments  to  Tanya  and  tell  her 
that  I  am  always  at  he-  service.  Come 
whenever  you  like.  Old  Susoitchik 
may  be  of  use  to  you." 

No  sooner  had  the  young  folk  made 
their  bow  than  old  Lyoff  Tolstoy  ap- 
])eared  with  Prince  Uriisof. 


"  Aha  !  so  it's  the  old  boy  !  Many 
thanks  to  Tanyitchka.  It's  a  long  time 
since  I  have  seen  you,  old  chap.  A\'ell 
and  hearty  ?  And  what  can  I  do  for 
you  .-' 

Lyoff  Tolstoy  shuffled  about,  rather 
abashed. 

Prince  Urusof,  mindful  of  the  eti- 
quette of  diplomatic  receptions,  stepped 
forward  and  explained  Tolstoy's  ap- 
pearance by  his  wish  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  Tatyana  Andre)'evna's  oldest 
and  most  faithful  friend. 

"  Les  amis  des  nos  amis  sont  nos 
amis." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  quite  so!"  said 
Susoitchik.  "  I  must  reward  her  for  to- 
da\-'s  work.  Be  so  kind,  Prince,  as  to 
hand  her  the  marks  of  mv  good-w,ill." 

And  he  handed  over  the  insignia  of 
an  order  in  a  morocco  case  The  insignia 
consisted  of  a  necklace  of  imp's  tails  to 
lie  \\'orn  about  the  throat,  and  two  toads, 
one  to  be  worn  on  the  bosom  and  the 
other  on  the  bustle. 


C.   ARTHUR  PEARSON. 

Mr.    C.    B.    Fr)'.    in    Frys    Magazine, 

refers   to    Mr.    C.    A.    Pearson's    former 

activities  in  the  field  of  sport,  and  elo- 

quonth'  touches  upon  his  loss  of  sight  : 

He  accepted  the  blow  with  a  .'^niile,  in- 
deed, but  also  without  turning-  a  hair  of  his 
life  in  its  essentials;  he  walked  straight  on, 
the  same  man,  unscarred  by  the  hot  iron;  he 
maintained  his  dash  in  affairs,  his  electric 
dash  and  quickness  unabated,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  use  of  fellow-sufferers, 
with  the  spring  of  youth  in  his  heart,  though 
he  is  no  longer  young,  and  with  the  keen- 
ness of  a  hunter  though  he  can  no  longer 
hunt.  He  might  have  settled  into  a  comfort- 
able wigwam,  smoked  the  pipe  of  quiet  sor- 
row, and  kept  the  council  of  a  brave  maimed 
warrior ;  he  might  have ;  but  he  has  not. 
He  has  never  left  the  trail  of  achievement — 
he  has  gone  on  in  the  dark,  without  a  pause. 
His  young  men  see  for  him,  but  he  is  with 
them  on  the  trail,  not  sitting  away  by  the 
guarded  camp  fire.  That,  I  say,  is  a  great 
sportsman. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  "  found  "  b\'  the  late 
Sir  George  Newnes,  became  manager  of 
Tit-Bits  when  22.  Left  Sir  George  to 
fourid  Pearson's  Weekly,  and  later 
issued  many  other  publications.  Was 
the  head  of  Pearson  Ltd,  for  some 
years,   but   approaching  blindness  com- 


pelled him  to  sever  active  connection 
with  the  firm.  He  has  now  thrown  his 
immense  energy  into  a  gallant  fight  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  blind. 


C.    B.    FRY   ON   STEAD. 

Ill    Frys    Magazine    Mr.    C.    B.    Fry 
says : — • 

No  magazine  can  be  a  newspaper;  those 
that  try,  fail.  We  cannot  be  so  quick  with 
apposite  comment  as  a  daily  or  weekly  paper. 
Naturally.  But  comment  often  gains  in 
value  by  a  little  waiting  on  developments, 
and  a  little  calm  and  skilful  elucidation  of 
the  case  as  primarily  propounded.  Do  you 
remember  how  interesting  ■Mr.  \V.  T.  Stead 
used  to  be  in  "The  Review  of  Reviews"? 
He  waited  and  inquired;  and  he  knew  how 
to  inquire.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  in  our 
world  at  all  equal  Mr.  Stead  in  his.  It  would 
be  difficult.  He  was  a  genius  in  his  \\a\'  ; 
and  we  are  not.  But,  far  short  of  Mr.  Stead, 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  much  the  same 
style  of  treatment,  no  matter  what  the  sulj- 
ject  may  be.  We  know  there  is  room  for  a 
lesser  "  \\  .  T.  Stead  "'  of  spore  and  kindred 
matters.  We  ma\'  not  produce  all  we  hope 
for  in  this  line  ;  l:)ut  we  shall  be  none  the 
worse  for  a  try  at  it.  A  great  man,  W.  T. 
Stead.  Nevertheless,  aim  at  the  moon  and 
>()u  will  shoot  o\'er  the  steeple  ;  whereas  you 
might  aim  shorter,  and  only  break  a  third- 
floor  window. 
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SHIP. 


„,■         1       .,      .        „j:„<.     f  ii.»    I  Hiinir    iiid   Km /)/<•-•.-■  o/  Irilanil  have  hrouslit  forth   many  sugges- 

Th«  ghastly  'V'J?^'^'^^  ''f,!/'*',,.  ,'^;ViTe.4      Tl  r  Boar.l    of    Trade    has    made    regulations    which    it 

tio.,3    to    secure    the    ^'/j-'^  J /^..'.'f  „7'';^^',f;„,,     fet  e^ery  recjiurement  of  that  body.     She  had  ample 

ronsiders  adequate.     The  /■>»!;  r.-.-o//n  (<u  a  .^  ;,      .j',,p,.p    „..^g    ,„-,    shortage   of    lifebelts,   and 

boat  room  t'>/\';^"";;"''''='\t,  ''  „  oard  h!  d^  .n  .'ham-e  at  all  of  escape.  The  new  leviathan,  the 
yet  but  few  of  the  lr56  9"»l»';"'''\7j'  "•',,., ,.p- .,  ,i,,„l.!e  skin  which  will,  it  is  claimed,  make  a 
Afjuitanu;  ixixd  the  latesl  ^:\,'^°V '  s  me  we  rememi  er  that  th-  Titanic  was  hailed  an  unsinkable 
fatal  accident  impossible  A"  ;»e  »:\"'=-  .,^^.i,,p(,  ^.jti,  every  means  of  saving  life  demanded,  and 
and  that  the  /•.  m,).;c.-y  -./  '[''''"f,,,,'J ,■).>',  ,,H.r/f«n.  reproduced  above,  is  much  on  the  lines  of  an 
more.  The  suetrest.on  of  the  •"^'^'•'"'^f  '.."f  ^ewcKstle.  Eiielanil.  'Ihis  apparatus  is  a  detachable 
actual  invention  of  ,V."'^''"Vi  t»,o  ivVHseiieer^  and  crew,  wliich  floats  ofl  the  ship  as  she  sinks.  A 
cabin  capable  of  'i"'*'""-'  ;'"  . J„  ,,'''^k  lioiise*  of  the  size  sb.nvn.  would  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
double-deck  pontoon,  with  us  ^^  >>  '  ,  ;  passengers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of  the  size  of  the 
modate.  in  an  e"'«"'"^P'l^"> -'Vi,..,..  /.•,,,.  rr.^.^  o/  Ir<l(nur.<  sister  ships,  like  the  /,i(,s//<rn/(i 
Titanic.  Existing  seii  l'=J'/'^?f,J';,^.,,.'  "  \'„m,Mfl  and  Crromic  are  not  built  with  doul)le  skins, 
TcufOTjir.  the  liw;../m  "■•  ^"^  .imiP  i'n'  the  case  of  the  niympic.  would  be  immensely  costly 
to  add  an  inner  wall.  •'S„^,;|°.  ,,'  „rohibitive  to  turn  the  after  end  of  these  ships  into  a 
would  not.  however,  be  «"•'  f;.:y'^p,,"Vbove. 
contained  floating   unit.   •<•*  snu'.-ested   .UKne 
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BORDERLAND   REVIEWS. 


THE  THEOSOPHIST. 

Mrs.  Besant  continues  her  paper,  on 
"  The  Building  of  the  Individual,"  and 
deals  with  the  aspects  of  the  Su]Drenie 
Self  m  his  relation  to  a  I'niverse  as 
seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  limited 
Consciousness  of  that  Universe,  and 
tells  of  the  preparation  for  the  birth 
into  Individuality — the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  matter  into  the  bod\-  form 
over  which  the  Spirit  broods  until  it  is 
ready  for  His  abiding.  When  the 
moment  comes  the  Spirit  flashes  down- 
ward in  answer  to  the  vague  appeal  of 
the  bod}-  and  "  a  man  is  born  into  the 
world."  The  paper  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  progress  upwards  and 
onwards.  This  number  contains  a  chap- 
ter translated  from  Count  Hermann 
Keyserling's  book,  "Reisetagebuch  eines 
Philosophcn,"  to  be  ])ublished  shorth', 
which  deals  with  his  visits  to  Canton, 
Pekmg,  and  Tokyo  and  gives  his  im- 
pressions as  to  the  religious  views  of  the 
two  peoples.  F.  Hadland  Davis  writes 
on  Sufiism  and  explains  what  led  up  to 
it  and  to  its  gradual  expansion  over 
Persia.  Sufiism  is,  he  savs,  a  religion 
of  Love,  without  creed  or  dogma,  in- 
sisting only  on  the  one  thing  which 
matters  to  humanity,  "  the  sacred  One- 
ness of  Lite  and  the  inspiring  and 
splendid  truth  that  the  Beloved  and  His 
lover  are  One."  F.  L.  Woodward  writes 
an  account  of  the  ancient  building- 
known  as  "  The  School  of  Pythagoras  " 
or  "  The  Stone  House,"  which  is  situate- 
in  the  gardens  behind  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  is  supposed  to 
date  back  to  the  eleventh  centur\-.  The 
Baroness  Mellma  d'Asbeck  writes  on 
"  The  State  of  Being,"  and  K.  Nara- 
yanaswami  Ai}-ar  on  Professor  Berg- 
son  and  the  Hindu  X'edanta. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL   THEOSOPHICAL 
CHRONICLE. 

In  "  Katherine  Tmgley's  Plea  to  Live 
the  Soul-life,"  Claire  Merton  gives  a 
report  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Tingley,  in  which  the  lecturer  urges 
tnat  '"  the  wrongs  of  men  demand  a  new 
order  of  life,"  and  declares  that  "  Theo- 
sophy  carries  a  message  of  hope  to  the 


discouraged,  where  faith,  argument, 
preaching  and  pra>-ers  have  failed. 
William  E.  Gates  contributes  an  illus- 
trated article  on  "  Copan  and  its  posi- 
tion m  American  History."  A  very  in- 
teresting account  is  given  of  the  recent 
visit  of  .Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  and  his 
Shakespearean  Company  to  Point 
Loma,  where  Mr.  Benson  was  enter- 
tained by  Mrs.  Tingley. 

THE  THEOSOPHICAL  PATH. 
H.  Travers,  m  a  paper  entitled 
"Beauty  and  Impersonality,"  shows  how 
it  is  the  personal  note  m  so  many  ac- 
tions, making  for  good,  which  spoils 
their  power.  To  attain  harmon)-,  which 
IS  the  soul  of  beauty,  discordant  per- 
sonal notes  must  be  eliminated.  It  is 
only  in  this  wax-  that  the  life  of  man 
can  be  made  beautiful  again.  Harmonv 
can  only  be  achieved  by  the  subordma- 
tion  of  personal  notes  and  the  emer- 
gence of  a  greater  and  more  command- 
ing life-force  that  springs,  not  from  the 
persona  lit)-,  but  from  the  united  heart 
of  mankind.  R.  W.  Machell  writes  of 
the  many  dwellings  and  doorways 
making  up  lifetimes  through  which  the 
souls  of  men  must  pass  to  gam  the 
ne.:essar\-  experience  for  the  e\-olution 
ol  spiritual  consciousness.  Kenneth 
Morris  continues  his  paper  on  "  The 
Drama  in  Wales,  and  discusses  Ci-lti:- 
literature  under  the  heading  of  the 
three  qualities  attributed  to  it  bv 
Matthew  Arnold,  "  Titanism,  the  Grand 
Manner,  and  Natural  Magic."  Celtic- 
ism that  we  imagined  belonged  to  a 
\anished  order  has,  Mr.  Morris  con- 
tends, its  message  for  our  own  and  for 
all  time.  H.  Coryn  writes  on  "  Theo- 
sophical  Concepts  of  Evolution,"  and 
H.  T.  Edge  on  "  Alchemy."  F.  S.  Dar- 
row  contributes  an  interesting  article 
on  Modern  Athens,  beautifully-  illus- 
trated with  photographs. 

THE   PSYCHIC   GAZETTE. 

An  announceiru'iit  is  made  that  Lady 
Lewis  (^widow  of  Sir  Herbert  Lewis, 
Bart.)  hopes  shortly  to  open  a  Bureau 
of  C'ommunication  between  the  Two 
Worlds,   to  be  carried   on   on   the   lines 


75^ 

of  Julia's  Bureau.  Mr.  jaiiu-s  Sharpe. 
the  noted  mathcmatirian,  endorses  Miss 
Scatcherd's  belief  in  the  ^j^enuineness 
of  the  Crew  mediums  in  connection 
with  the  spirit  photoj^raph  of  Mrs. 
('olle\-  There  is  a  character  sketch  of 
Mr.  \\'.  11.   Kvans,  the  Welsh  "mender 
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of  souls,"  who  has  gained  a  name  as  a 
lecturer  on  psychic  subjects.  A  report 
of  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  at  the  In- 
ternational Club  is  also  given.  W.  J. 
Colville  writes  on  "The  Evolution  of 
the  Soul,"  and  there  are  many  other  in- 
teresting articles. 


THE    SENUSSYEHS. 


During  recent  years  public  opinion 
has  shown  a  sporadic  interest  in  pan- 
Islamic  propaganda  and  ambitions,  and 
in  the  part  which  the  so-called  Senus- 
syehs  are  supposed  to  take  in  this 
world-wide  \Iuslim  intrigue.  As  a 
member  of  this  Dervish  organisation 
Achmed  Abdullah  rectifies,  through 
T/ie  Fonitriy  some  of  the  misconceptions 
under  which  the  order  suffers,  and  gives 
a  sketch  of  its  founder,  history,  object 
and  future:  — 

The  "  Senussych  "  order  was  founded  in 
the  year  1835  (the  year  1250  of  the  Hegfira) 
bv  §i  Mohammad  ben-Senussyeh  el-Khet- 
tabi  el-Hassani  el-Idrissi  el-Madjahiri,  who 
was  afterwards  known  under  the  shorter 
name  of  Sheykh-Senussyeh.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1791  (the  year  1206  of  the  He^ira) 
near  Mostar'anem,  in  the  douar  of  Thorch, 
the  province  of  Ouled-Sidi-Voussef,  Morocco. 
He  belonfi-cd  to  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Ouled 
Sidi  Abd-Allah  ben-el-Khcttabi  el-Madjahin, 
a  tribe  long-  established  in  a  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  mixed  community  of   Ilillil. 

Claiming  descent  from  the  Prophet, 
She>kh-.Senussyeh,  who  showed  re- 
markable talents  at  an  early  age,  soon 
acquired  a  local  reputation  as  a  gram- 
marian, a  theological  commentanan, 
and  a  student  of  Koranic  law.  When 
thirty  he  went  to  Morocco,  and  in  1829 
started  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Slowly  he  crossed  North  Africa,  teach- 
ing his  craft  and  proclaiming  his  faith. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  the  theo- 
logians and  the  politicians,  would  have 
none  of  him  and  he  was  finally  forced 
to  leave :  — 

.\  ripe  and  learned  man,  famous,  strong 
mentally  and  physically,  he  returned  to 
Africa,  and  there  he  commenced  his  real  life- 
work.  At  al-Bcida  he  founded  a  zaouia, 
which  was  destined  to  become  the  cradle  of 
his  greatness.  Pupils  flocked  to  him  from 
all  over  Africa  and  Asia,  and  he  wrote  many 
books,  which  to-day  are  classics  wherever 
Islam  reigns.  Rapidly  his  establishment 
grew  in  size  and  power,  expanding  in  all 
directions,  and  so  he  built  zaouias   all  over 


Tripoli.  Soutlicrn  Tunis,  Morocco,  Egypt, 
in  .Arabia,  R"at,  K'adames,  Insalah,  and  in 
the  Touat  country,  even  in  the  land  of  the 
Touaregs,  and  the  far  Soudan.  He  gradu- 
ally became  the  veritable  sovereign  of  all 
this  immense  territory;  even  the  strange 
negro  kingdoms  of  mysterious  Central  Africa 
were  peacefully  conquered  by  his  mokkha- 
dems,  or  missionaries.  Wherever  he  sent 
his  emissaries  they  converted.  Islam  was 
expanding  rapidly  all  over  Africa,  and  there 
was  never  a  rifle  fired,  never  a  sword  drawn, 
never  a  drop  of  blood  spilt. 

El-Senussyeh  died  m  1859,  but  he 
built  well  and  strongly,  for  nothing  has 
changed  since  his  death. 

The  doctrines  which  the  Senussyehs 
preach  and  practise  are  practically  identical 
with  those  of  the  early  Sufis.  They  are 
neither  innovators  nor  are  they  exactly  re- 
formers ;  they  are  not  narrow-minded  Mus- 
lim Presbyterians  like  the  Wahhabis  of 
.Arabia.  They  preach  the  observance  of  the 
Covenant,  the  ''  Primitive  Contract,"  which 
is  the  same  as  the  lessons  of  the  Koran  and 
of  the  Sonna,  cleansed  of  all  latter-day  in- 
novations and  heresies.  They  simply  advo- 
cate a  return  to  the  Koran,  to  early  Sufiism 
.     .     .     and  to  the  "  Imamat."" 

.And  there's  the  rub  .  .  .  .  in  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  Imamat.  For  under 
it  .Muslim  theology  understands  nothing  less 
than  a  theocracy  embracing  all  True  Be- 
lievers, a  pan-Islamic  theocracy;  and  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Imamat  is  the  third 
great  demand  of  the  Senussyehs,  pan-Is'"lam 
is  really  their  gigantic  and  splendid  ambi- 
tion. Therefore  we  can  understand  why  not 
only  the  secular  Governments  of  established 
Muslini  dynasties,  but  also  those  European 
countries  who  have  Muslim  subjects,  are  a 
little  -nervous  when  they  hear  the  name 
Senussyehs. 

The  Senussyehs  have  spread  Islam 
throughout  Central  Africa.  They  are 
working  South,  and  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary has  no  chance  against  them. 
They  simply  laugh  and  proceed  with 
their  work.  They  know  that  Africa  is 
for  Mohammed  ;  even  the  sons  of  those 
negroes  whom  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can missionaries  converted  are  to-day 
embracing  Islam  in  ever-increasing 
numbers. 
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FRANCE  AND  HER  COLONIES. 
In  an  article  in  La  Revue  on  "  The 
Depopulation  of  France  and  her  Colo- 
nies," Dr.  Lowenthal,  after  givnig"  fig- 
ures to  show  to  what  a  large  extent  the 
population  in  France  is  diminishing, 
goes  on  to  speak  very  plainly  of  the 
manner  in  which  France  manages  her 
Colonies,  pointing  out  that  owing  to 
internal  troubles  she  has  to  keep  60,000 
European  soldiers  to  guard  her  twenty- 
nine  million  native  subjects  in  Africa. 
The  cause  of  this  unrest  he  maintains 
to  be  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  French 
to  the  people  tney  have  conquered,  treat- 
ing them  with  mistrust  and  cruelty,  and 
as  inferior  beings.  He  urges  France  to 
follow  England's  example  and  give 
more  freedom  and  more  equality  to  her 
Colonies,  so  that  from  being  rebellious 
they  will  become  loyal,  and  the  guard- 
ing of  their  country  for  France  may  be 
safely  left  in  their  hands,  thus  allow- 
ing France  to  concentrate  her  forces  in 
defence  of  the  Motherland.  The  way  in 
which  something  is  being  done  in  this 
way  is  indicated  in  an  article  on  the 
black  army  of  France,  in  Lectures  pour 
To  us,  by  Alfred  Guignard.  Fie  tells  of 
the  great  advance  made  in  the  training 
of  black  troops  by  the  French.  Two 
battalions  of  Senegalese  have  been 
cjuartered  m  Algeria,  and  contrary  to 
expectation  have  quickly  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  new  climatic  condi- 
tions. They  are  m  every  way  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  greatly  aid  France  in  her 
government  of  her  African  possessions. 
Whether  they  will  be  of  use  in  Europe 
is  very  much  open  to  discussion. 

AUSTRIA  PREPARES. 
In  the  Rassegna  Contemporanea  we 
find  a  striking  account  signed  Veron- 
ensis,  of  the  extraordinary  measures  of 
defence  that  Austria  is  taking  in  the 
Trentino,  that  province  of  Alpine  val- 
le}'s,  peopled  wholly  by  Italians,  from 
which  she  dominates  the  peninsula. 
With  "  incredible  activity  and  methodi- 
ical  vigour "  Austria,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  has  more  than  quadrupled 
her  forces  in  this  frontier  province,  has 


built  fortress  after  fortress,  rendering 
every  valley  practically  impregnable ; 
has  constructed  military  roads  and  rail- 
ways, erected  vast  barracks  and  store- 
houses and  accumulated  enormous 
quantities  of  ammunition.  Such  pre- 
parations can  only  be  directed  against 
her  ally,  and  Italian  popular  sentiment, 
always  anti- Austrian,  is  naturally  kept 
in  a  state  of  suspicious  resentment, 
which  reduces  the  Triple  Alliance  to 
little  more  than  a  diplomatic  formula. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  HAREM. 
General  Izzet  Fuad-Pascha  has  some 
interesting  remarks,  in  the  Deutsche 
Revue,  on  "Harem  Life."  The  large 
harem  is  no  longer  m  existence,  and 
polygamy  is  on  the  decrease.  The  law 
allows  four  legitimate  wives  and  as 
many  concubines  as  can  be  supported. 
The  upkeep  of  a  large  harem  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  in  many  cases  the  whole  of 
a  man's  revenue  was  absorbed  by  it. 
The  writer  instances  the  case  of  his 
father-in-law,  who  had  four  wives  and 
about  five  hundred  female  slaves  in  his 
harem.  When  he  died,  at  forty,  he  left 
nothing,  though  he  had  inherited  a  for- 
tune of  two  million  pounds.  The 
reason  for  this  great  expense  is  that 
each  wife  or  concubine  must  have  a 
separate  retinue  of  servants.  Since 
traffic  in  slaves  has  been  stopped  in 
Turkey,  the  keeping  of  a  large  number 
of  women  has  come  to  a  standstill. 
This  great  outlay  on  harems  has  in  the 
past  greatly  hindered  the  development 
of  Turkey,  as  it  absorbed  so  much  of 
the  money  which  might  have  been  bene- 
hciallv  employed  in  trade,  which  has 
been  left  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians  and 
Levantines  to  develop. 

IS  THE  NEGRO  LAZY? 
The  German  Areini  contains  several 
interesting  articles.  W.  Langheld  writes 
on  "  The  Negro  and  Labour,"  and  says 
that  it  IS  always  said  that  "  There  is 
nothing  under  the  sun  lazier  than  a 
Negro "  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  laziness  is  a  very  relative  matter. 
The    Negro    has    always    worked    just 
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enough  to  live  in  comfort.  Before  tlie 
coming  of  the  white  altered  \\\^  ideas  of 
comfort  he  could  sujjjily  his  needs  with 
practically  no  labour,  the  banana  tree 
supplying  him  with  everything.  He  only 
works  now  in  order  to  obtain  those 
objects  which  he  sc-es  the  white  man  use 
and  which  he  covets.  He  does  not  work 
for  work's  sake,  but  simply  to  supply 
his  needs,  and  who  can  blame  him  for 
that  ? 

china's  cheap  labour. 
in  Lectures  pour  Tous  an  anonymous 
writer  describes  what  he  considers  as 
the  real  yellow  j^ril,  which  is  the  awak- 
ening of  China  to  the  industrial  possi- 
bilities of  her  country,  with  the  result 
that  the  cleverness  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  cheap  labour  they  can  employ  ren- 
der them  very  powerful  competitors  in 
the  industrial  w^ar  of  the  world.  This 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  quietly  set- 
tling in  European  and  other  countries 
in  ever  increasing  numbers  constitute 
what  he  considers  a  more  deadly  peril 
than  that  of  the  sword. 

A  FEROCIOUS  FISH. 
Scribner's  contains  a  further  instal- 
ment of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  experiences 
in  "  The  Brazilian  Wilderness,"  and  the 
account  of  the  things  seen  and  the 
things  done  by  himself  and  party  are 
as  modest  as  the  narrative  of  the  almost 
forgotten  Waterton.  whose  "  Wander- 
ings in  South  America"  should  be  on 
every  bookshelf.  The  Colonel  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  fighting  fish,  the 
piranha  :  — 

They  found  a  dccpish  pond  a  hundred 
vards  or  so  long-  and  thirty  or  forty  across. 
It  was  tenanted  bv  the  small  caymans  and 
by  capvbaras— the'  largest  known  rodent,  a 
huge,  aquatic  guinea-pig.  the  size  of  a 
small  sheep.  When  a  rapybara  was  shot, 
and  sank  in  the  water,  the  piranhas  at  once 
attacked  it,  and  had  eaten  half  the  carcass 
ten  minutes  later.  But  much  more  extraor- 
dinary was  the  fact  that  when  a  cavman 
about'  five  feet  long  was  wounded  the  pir- 
anhas attacked  and  tore  it.  and  actually 
drove  it  out  on  the  bank  to  face  its  hum.nn 
foes.  The  f^sh  first  attacked  the  wound; 
then,  as  the  blood  maddened  them,  they 
attacked  all  the  soft  parts,  their  terrible 
teeth  cutting  out  chunks  of  tough  hide  .and 
flesh.  Kvidentlv  they  did  not  molest  either 
cavman  or  capvbara  while  it  was  un- 
wo'undcd  ;  but  blood  excited  them  to  frenzy. 
Their  habits  are  in  some  ways  inexplicable. 
We  saw  men  frequentlv  bathing  unmolested  ; 


but  there  arc  places  where  this  is  never 
safe,  and  in  any  place,  if  a  school  of  the 
fish  appear  swimmers  are  in  deadly  peril, 
and  a  wounded  man  or  beast  is  also  in  grave 
danger  if  piranhas  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Ordinarily  it  appears  that  an  un- 
wounded  man  is  attacked  only  by  accident — 
such  .iccidents  are  rare;  but  they  happen 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  justify  much 
caution  in  entering  water  where  piranhas 
abound. 

CANADA'S  NEW  GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley  contributes  a 
chatty  little  paper  to  The  Sunday-at- 
Homc  on  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck, 
and  says  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  to 
commend  himself  to  the  hard-working 
settlers  in  ('anada's  far  North-W' est :  — 

"  Prince  Alexander  was  tlie  first 
English  prince  to  be  educated  at  Eton, 
and  is  remembered  as  a  thorough  good 
fellow,  without  any  "side."  From  there 
he  went  to  the  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst,  and  at  twenty  was  gazetted 
second  lieutenant  to  the  /th  Hussars 
A  year  later  he  joined  his  regiment  in 
India.  The  Prince  first  saw  active  ser- 
vice in  the  Matabele  campaign  under 
Staff-Officer  Sir  Frederick  Carrington, 
and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and 
received  a  medal. 

"Again,  the  Prince  proved  himself 
every  inch  a  soldier  in  the  Boer  \¥ar. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  go  out,  and 
served  with  the  InniskiUmg  Dragoons 
up  to  the  surrender  of  Bloemfontein." 

HOW    FRANCE    FIRST    HEARD    WAGNER. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  Pauline 
Princess  Metternich-Sandor  tells  the 
secret  history  of  the  first  performance 
of  "  Tannhiiuser  "  in  Pans  m  i86i. 

It  was  in  Vienna  that  she  first  became 
acquainted  with  Wagner.  She  w^as  stay- 
ing at  her  villa  at  the  Rennweg  on  her 
way  from  Bohemia  to  Paris,  when  Liszt, 
who  happened  to  be  in  Vienna  at  the 
same  time,  called  one  afternoon  with 
Wagner.  At  first  Wagner  did  not  join 
in  the  conversation.  When  the  friends 
were  leaving,  Liszt  asked  if  they  could 
return  one  evening  m  order  to  let  the 
Princess  and  her  husband  hear  part  of 
the  Niebelungen  Trilogy.  The  pro- 
posal was  gratefully  accepted  ;  some 
music-loving  friends  w-ere  invited,  and 
a  few  days  later  they  were  all  seated 
in  the  large  drawing-room  of  the  villa 
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waiting"  for  what  was  to  follow.  Wag- 
ner sang  and  Liszt  accompanied,  and 
all  were  enchanted,  the  Princess  ex- 
clannnig  that  such  works  were  not  for 
Germany  alone — they  belonged  to  the 
world  !  Shortly  afterwards  the  Prnicess 
left  Vienna  for  Paris  ;  there  she  soon 
foimd  that  wheneyer  she  mentioned 
\\  agner's  name  she  \yas  told  that  his 
abonnnable  futurist  music  would  ney<.  r 
enter  France,  where  they  loyed  onl\- 
pure  melody.  She  felt  furious,  but  could 
do  nothing.  However,  her  chance  came 
at  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries,  for  while 
Napoleon  was  talking  to  her,  the  con- 
versation suddenl}-  \eered  round  to  the 
Opera.  Prnicess  Metternich  seized  the 
opportunity  to  mention  Wagner,  and 
urged  the  necessity  for  giving  some- 
thing new  instead  of  endless  repeti- 
tions of  "  William  Tell,"  "  The  Hugue- 
nots," and  "  La  Fayourite."  The  Em- 
peror was  so  impressed  that  he  at  once 
turned  to  his  chamberlain,  who  was 
standing  near,  and  ordered  him  to  have 
"  Tannhauser  "  performed  at  the  Ro)^al 
Opera  House. 

After  many  dela\s,  the  eventful  da\- 
of  the  performance  drew  near.  But  the 
story  of  that  miserable  fiasco  is  too 
well  known  and  need  not  be  re-told.  It 
had  been  decided  beforehand  to  kill  the 
opera.  A  second  attempt  was  made  to 
present  "  Tannhauser,"  but  the  audienci' 
behaved  so  disgracefully  that  \\'agner 
decided  to  withdraw  his  opera.  The 
Princess  concludes  b)-  commenting  on 
the  popularity  of  Wagner's  works  in 
Pans  to-day,  and  on  the  number  ot 
French  pilgrims  who  go  to  Ba}'reuth. 
Tenipora  -inutantiir. 

HOW  TO   SING  A   SONG. 

An  instructive  article  describing  the 
best,  indeed  the  only,  method  which  will 
enable  a  \-oung  singer  to  develop  into  a 
finished  artist  appears  in  TJic  Music 
Student.  The  writer,  Mr.  H.  Ernest 
Hunt,  after  recommending  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  words,  the  soul  of  the 
song  and  the  melod\-,  sums  up  b)'  say- 
ing:— 

"  Live,  think,  fee!  and  above  all,  love, 
and  then  your  voice  will  be  but  the 
vehicle  of  your  heart  and  brain,  and  it 


will  carry  all  the  latent  sympathy  and 
love  that  lies  in  the  song  and  which  you 
are  able  to  discern  out  and  away  into 
the  world  to  waken  echoes  in  responsive 
hearts  and  scatter  love  and  sympathy 
wherever  it   may  go." 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEETOTALLERS. 
Yes  Mir  {All  the  World)  has  a  timely 
and  suggestive  article  on  a  movement 
inaugurated  by  a  certain  "  Brother 
John "  to  crush  the  drink  curse  in 
Russia.  "  Brother  John  "  is  the  founder 
and  spiritual  head  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Teetotallers.  In  a  quiet,  out-of-the- 
wa}-  suburb  of  Moscow  there  is  a  lonely 
grey  house  where  anybody  who  comes 
may  find  shelter  and  medical  assistance. 
Material  sustenance  in  the  shape  of  free 
dinners  is  refused  to  no  one.  Only  one 
condition  is  imposed  on  the  suppliant 
— a  total  abstinence  from  all  spirituous 
liquors  and  a  moral  and  industrious 
life.  "Brother  John"  is  a  living  ex- 
ample to  all.  Xo  work  is  too  mean  for 
him.  He  visits  the  poor,  doctors  the 
sick,  teaches  the  children  and  reads  the 
Bible  to  the  infirm  and  aged.  There 
are  similar  brotherhoods  in  Russia,  the 
natural  and  inevitable  reaction  agamst 
the  racking  "  drunken  sickness."  The 
promoters  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  in  many  cases  they  themselves 
are  reformed  drunkards  and  under- 
stand the  disease  and  the  ps\chology 
of  the  people.  While  specially  ap- 
pointed committees  lose  time  and 
money  in  vain  discussions  as  to  the 
methods  of  propaganda  these  simple 
workers  do  good  and  effective  work  in 
their  own  quiet,  unobtrusive  way.  Their 
success  in  Russia  has  been  phenomenal 
from  the  start,  and  every  day  brings 
thousands  of  proselytes  to  swell  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brotherhoods.  In  fact, 
the  preference  of  the  people  for  the 
ministrations  of  men  like  "  Brother 
lohn"  to  the  perfunctory  prayers  of 
the  •'  batyushkas  " — i.e.,  priests — has 
spread  a  nervous  feeling  among  the 
Russian  clergy.  The  result  is  a  fierce 
campaign  against  the  brotherhoods  by 
the  Holy  Synod  and  the  (  irurch  offi- 
cials, who  declare  them  "  illegal." 
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Oh,   wad  tome   Power  the   giftie   gie  ut 
To  tec   oursels   as   ither*  tec   u».  —  Burnt. 


Naturall>'  no  cartoon  on  the  present 
crisis  in  Europe  has  yet  reachea  Aus- 
tralia. "  Der  Wahre  Jacob"  indicates 
in  "  the  end  of  the  song  "  that  affairs  in 
Albania  must  lead  to  another  Balkan 
war — a  possibility'  swallowed  up  in  the 
greater  catastrophe  which  now 
threatens.  The  sketch  shows  Monte- 
negro, Servia,  Bulgaria  and  Turke\' 
watching  the  fighting  in  Albania,  and 
finally  taking  a  hand  in  it  themselves. 
"  Mucha,"  a  Polish  paper,  published  in 
Warsaw,  evidently  thinks  that  England 
is  all  powerful  in  Holland.  Englis!i 
paf)ers  just  to  hand  take  a  very  dif- 
ferent   view,    and    appear    to    consider 


that  recent  Dutch  fortifications  are  the 
result  of  German  suggestion.  The 
same  paper  also  concerns  itself  with 
the  future  of  Albania,  holding  that  the 
real  struggle  there  is  between  Italy 
and  Austria,  not  between  Mahomme- 
dans  and  Chiistians,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Never  was  there  a  better 
example  of  the  fact  that  Britain's 
power  is  due  to  her  "  splendid  isola- 
tion "  t!ian  that  given  by  the  present 
crisis.  Despite  the  constantly  ex- 
pressed wish  of  France  and  Russia  that 
she  shall  throw  in  her  lot  definitely 
with  them,  England  has  steadih'  re- 
fused to  be  party  to  any  alliance  which 


S/^^^  ^ 


IN  .NUUTlI  .Vl.UANIA.         IN  .SOUTH  .VLB.VNIA. 


tERMany:  "This  Holland  will  suit  me  very  well." 


Der    Wahrc  Jacob.]  [situggart. 

THE    END   OF   THE    SONG. 


^''""''"•J  [Warsaw. 

England:   "But  I  am  already   in  possession." 
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Mucha.  [Warsaw. 

AUSTRIA   AJVD    ITALY    STRUGGIJNG    FOR    THE 

CHILD    ALBANIA. 


De  Am.<terdammer.l 

FRANCE   AND   ENGLAND. 

Marianne:    "Ivan,    he    (John    Bull)    wonT 
He  just  keeps  dodging  round  it!" 


bite 


Klndderadntsch.]  [Berlin. 

AN    INOPPORTUNE     QUESTION. 

Marianne:    "What   about  getting   married?      We 
have  been  engaged   long  enough." 


U.    Hire. I  [Paris. 

PRESENTATION. 

PoiNCARE :  "Our  Minister  of  Marine,  Dr.  Gau- 
thier." 

Sir  Grey:  "Bravo!  an  excellent  choice;  your 
Marine  is  so  ill." 


might  drag  her  into  a  European  war. 
Standing  as  she  does,  apart,  and  iso- 
lated by  the  sea,  she  can  exercise  in- 
fluence, which,  were  she  a  member  of 
a  binding  alhance,  would  be  impossible. 
Both  "  Kladderadatsch"  of  Berlin,  and 
the  Dutch  "  Amsterdammer,  indicate 
the  chagrin  of  the  two  allies  in  not 
being  able  to  "land"  England.  "  Le 
Rire,"  though  a  Frencn  paper,  never 
hesitates  to  somewhat  cruell}-  carica- 
ture political  leaders  in  France.  These 
come  and  go  so  frequently  that  it  is 
small  wonder  little  respect  is  shown  for 
them  during  their  temporary  occu- 
pancy of  an  office,  about  which  the}- 
know  nothing.  Many  of  the  cartoon- 
ists deal  with  the  general  question  of 
war  and  peace.  As  usual  Simplicis- 
simus "  hits  the  plumb  centre,  and 
shows  that  war,  at  one  time  waged  for 
glorv  and  deeds  of  derring  do,  is  now 
entirel}-  a  matter  of  money,  and  is 
generall}-  engineered  by  the  great 
armament  firms,  who  benefit  enor- 
mously   when     nations     fl\'    to      arms. 
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Fasquino.l 


LTuriii. 


Mars  to  Peace:  "Listen,  little  one,  I  am  oti  to 
America,  and  shall  hurry  up  that  business:  mean- 
while, you  must  remain  here  if  you  can — at 
peace." 


European  artists  naturally  treat  Mexi- 
can affairs  from  a  ver\"  different  point 
of  view  from  their  confreres  in 
America.  "  Lustige  Blatter"  suggests 
that  the  Constitutionalists  have  all 
along  been  egged  on  by  the  liberal  use 
of  American  mone\'.  The  Dutch  view 
has  evidently  been  that  the  rebels 
would  make  common  cause  with 
Huerta  against  Uncle  Sam,  but  the 
wily  Carranza  is  no  fool.  We  have  not 
previously'  seen  a  cartoon  on  the  lines 
of  that  in  "Kladderadatsch,"  which  sug- 
gests that  Japan  is  waiting  to  gather 
in  the  spoils.  Despite  tiie  efforts  of 
the  militarists,  backed  up,  of  course, 
most  strenuousl\-  b}-  tlie  international 
armament  hrms,  there  appears  to  be 
every  prospect  that  the  three  years' 
service  in  France  would  have  to  be 
abandoned,  so  unpopular  was  it.  The 
tremendous  scare  now  making  Europe 
tremble  will  be  sure  to  carry  the  da\- 


>/()-;/(/CK-^.-/m((.--.J  [Munich. 

THE    OLD    AND    THE    NEW    WAR    GOD. 

for  the  three  _\ear  advocates,  no  matter 
what  the  outcome  of  the  dangerous 
situation.  The  trouble  in  Colorado, 
about   which   we   published   an    article 


Simplicissimus.'i  [Munich. 

THE    TSAR    OF    PEACE. 
Death:    "I    am    delighted    with    you.      You    are 
turning  out  to  be  the  fiercest  of  the  lot." 
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Lusticje  Blutter.i  LBerliu. 

SATURDAY    EVEA'ING    ON    THE    FIELD    OF 
BATTLE. 

"  Here,  GeneraL  is  your  pay  :  2000  dead  at  100 
dollars.  5000  wounded  at  50  dollars,  with  rebate  of 
10  per  cent.— altogether  315,000  dollars." 


last  month,  is  now  being  widely  noticed 
m  Europe.  The  "  Gliihlichter  "  artist 
has  evidently  got  a  little  mixed,  as  it 
is   not    Rockefeller,    but    Vanderbildt, 


who  is  coercing  the  workers.  The 
"  Minneapolis  Journal "  depicts  John 
Bull's  little  troubles  most  entertainingly. 
Of  course  many  English  cartoonists 
deal  with  the  Home  Rule  question.    To 


Khulilrradiit  ■<(■}!. 1  [Berlin. 

NORTH    AMERICA,    MEXICO-JAPAN. 

The    .Japanese    Tiger    irc.^t  rainino    ?i/8    leap)'    "I 
will   remain  alisolutely  neutral." 


Mncha.}  [Warsaw. 

A    AVARNING. 

The  Ghost  of  Maximilian   warns   President    \\il- 
son   not   to   interfere   in    Mexico. 


Dc  Amstcrdammer.} 

IHE    REVOT>UTIONARY    PARTY    PROTECTS 
HUERTA    FROM    JONATHAN. 

Mexican  Revoli'tionary  Party  (to  U.S.A.) :  "  Ix)ok 
here,  if  I  knock  my  husband  about,  I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  do  it.)' 


niKcniu.i  [Vienna. 

IIUKRTA.    THE    MEXICAN    WILLIAM    TE1;L. 

He  has  not  paid   reverence  to  the  hat. 
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LA  CKUL  CONTINOt. 


Le.<    Droit    («■    L'Uomnu-.  IPiiris. 

The  Conscript:    "Two  years'  service  or  no   port- 
folio." 


judge  from  results,  Mr.  Cop's  heart  is 
not  in  his  work  when  he  must  produce 
anti-Home  Rule  cartoons.     Mr.  Cross, 


GlUklietcr.^  [Vienna. 

COLOKADO. 

President  Wilson:  "The  Hononrahle  Mr.  Rock- 
feller  has  already  used  the  rifle,  now  I  will  take 
it  from  him;  but  I  must  conceal  my  admiration 
for  him." 


Minneapolis  Journal.^ 

IT    XEVER    R.\INS    BUT    IT    POURS. 

of  the  "  Daily  News,"  on  the  other 
hand,  lias  produced  some  excellent 
caricatures.  Bernard  Partridge  gives 
a  most  excellent  likeness  of  Lord  Hal- 
dane,  but  yet  contrives  to  convey  a 
very  strong  suggestion  of  Mr.    Punch 


Ddihj   .Yrirs   a  »u7    I.cadi'r.^ 

THE  SIIJEiNCB  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

"  The  Tarift  Reform  dog  is  still  chained  to  its 
lonely  kennel,  and  is  not  even  allowed  to  bark." 
— Mr.  Llnyd  George,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Daily  News  and  Leader.^ 

"  Under  our  new  ±-arliamentary  machinery  the 
steam-roller  moves  forward,  and  the  Bill  becomes 
law,  whether  we  like  it  or  not." — Lord  Lansdowne, 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 


Daily  .Yews  and  Leader.l 

THE     STOPPED 


ROAD. 


— ,'    ^ 


■■■■  ■^r;/^-*^-,,^^^^,,,^.^- 

Punch.'] 

THE     TRIUMPH     OF    THE    VOLUNTARY 

SYSTEM. 
IjOrd     Haldane  :      "Grossly     illegal     and     utterly 
unconstitutional  ' — as    I     said    the    other    day    at 
Oxford;  but  to  the  heart  of  an  ex  War-fvord,   how 
beautiful !" 


himself  into  the  Chancellor's  portly 
figure.  The  papers  have  almost  ceased 
to  make  fun  of  the  Tariff  Reformers, 
so  dead  is  the  whole  business.     Occa- 


^^m^ 


M nini'd  jioi i.<  ,J on  mat.] 

THE  ENGLISH  BOGEY. 
U.NCLE    Sam  :    "Hello,    hack    again,    old   chap!" 
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I 


Licirijuul  (.'uuiur.] 

TH?:    GUIDINli    HA-ND. 

The  Docile  Steed  :  "  These  things  are  growing 
thick  and  fast  while  he  sleeps."' 

Mr.  Asciuith  dallies  with  his  proposals  for 
amending  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  while  Ireland  tills 
in  the  time  arming. 


r'-  ■ 


i_ 


;.'  i/itKH  II II ._, 
ANOTHRK      UI.STKK      PHOBI.K.VI  — EVERY 
PICITTRE    TELLS    A    STORY. 

First  Ulster  Volintler  Irradiny):  "America  at 
war  with   -Mexico.     Spashul    illustrashuns.." 

Second  Ulster  N'climlek:  "Hell  in  sowl.  inon ! 
bnl  that's  bad  news.  What'll  we  do  if  all  the 
photygraHers  go  out  yon.* 


^s£^/l7^<^/\ 


Daily  Xews  and  Leader.^ 

SLOWLY   BUT   SURELY. 


sionall}"  we  hnd  reference  tu  it,  and  re- 
produce a  clever  sketch  by  Mr.  Cross. 
Militancy  has  undoubtedly  put  back  the 
granting  of  women  suffrage  for  man\' 
years.  Militants  have  gone  too  far, 
but  no  unbiased  thinker  can  pretend  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  in  its  earlier  stages 
the  militant  movement  did  an  immense 
amount  of  good  in  drawmg  attention 
to  the  demand  for  the  \ote.  The  pit\' 
is  that  instead  of  waiting  to  see 
whether  their  efforts  would  bear  fruit, 
the  militants  hastened  on  from  outrage 
to  outrage,  until  they  alienated  man\" 
of  their  best  friends  in  the  House  and 
in  the  country. 


Bcvicw  of  Uevicirs,  ISISlli. 
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THE    QUEEN    OF   ALBANIA. 

Bv    BERTRAM    CHRISTIAN. 


The    Struggle    for    Scutari.      ]>>     M.     K. 

Durham.      (xArnokl.      14/-  net.) 

Miss    Durham's   travels    in   the   high- 
lands   of    Albania,    which    she    has    re- 
corded   111   an   earlier   book,    were   suffi- 
ciently  remarkable.      To   have   returned 
to   the   country    and     practically     lived 
there  for  three  years  of  acute  crisis  and 
disturbance    is    a    still     more     notable 
achievement,      in\oKing"      considerable 
sacrifice   of    jDersonal    convenience,     but 
also  a  great  reward  m  the  devotion  of 
a  people  who  are  generous  ui  their  ad- 
miration  and   particularly    lo)'al— after 
their      accepted      traditions — in       their 
friendship.     The   Albanians  have   long- 
called    AIiss   Durham   the   "Queen"   of 
their  country,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  she  has  won  the  hearts  of  a 
nation  of  fighters.     It  is  impossible  to 
read  more  than  a  few  pages  of  her  new 
book  without  realising  that   in  each  of 
her    very    various    vocations,    as    relief 
agent,  nurse,  diplomatist,  and  traveller 
at    large,    she    is   at   heart     alw^ays    the 
happy  w-arrior.     During  her  recent  resi- 
dence, in  which  she  has  wandered  con- 
tinually about  the  lawless  hills  and  val- 
leys, where  life  is  held  on  a  short  pur- 
chase, and  taken  more  than  an  ordinar)- 
share  of  heterogeneous  risks,  especial  1\' 
throughout    the    fierce    contest    between 
Albania     and     the     Montenegrins,     she 
never   carried    arms.      But     she     ampl\' 
makes     up     for    it    by    the    uncommon 
vigour  with    which   she   now    wields     a 
weapon  mightier  than  the  sword  in  de- 
fence of  her  chosen  friends  and  to  the 
discomfiture  of  their  opponents. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  RACE. 
It  is  equally  easy  to  understand  how 
the  Albanians  have  inspired  both  sym- 
pathy and  affection  m  one  who  has 
lived  among  them  on  terms  of  such 
peculiar  intimacy  as  Miss  Durham 
Thev  are  undoubtedly  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  Balkan  races.  Any  Western 
traveller  is  at  once  conscious  that  even 


the  ca\asses  at  the  Constantinople  Em- 
bassies are  distinctly  "  European,"  and 
so  far  akin  to  himself  m  a  way  that 
the  Slav  races  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  Greeks  with  their  strong  strain  of 
By/antium,  are  not.  In  our  own  times 
they  have  escaped  alike  humiliating  ser- 
vitude to  the  Turk,  and,  thanks  to  the 
seclusive  pollc^•  of  Abdul  Ilamid,  the 
demoralising  effects  of  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  The\'  have  preserved 
their  ancient  highland  virtues  of  hospi- 
tality and  a  proud  independence,  and, 
if  they  have  done  so  to  some  extent  at 
the  expense  of  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bours, that  does  not  render  their 
slightly  superficial  chivalry  less  engag- 
ing. Where  a  Bulgarian  magnate  often 
remains  a  peasant,  an  Albanian  scally- 
wag seldom  loses  his  indehnable  air  of 
breeding. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Monte- 
negrins, who,   though  the)-   are  racially 
closer   to   the   Serbs,   are   equally    hig-h- 
landcrs.     But  if  Miss  Durham's  account 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  secular  vir- 
tues of  the  Black  Mountain,  celebrated 
by    Gladstone    and    Tennyson,    is   true, 
it   must   be  remembered   that    for  thirty 
)'ears    Montenegro    has    been   entangled 
in  the   European   s)'stem   with   very   in- 
adequate resources,  and  that  a  primitive 
ci\ilisation  dragged  into  the  vortex  of 
Balkan  diplomac}'   is   likel\'    to    decay 
much  more  rapidly   than   it   can   be  re- 
placed   by    a    national    morality     better 
fitted  for  its  surroundings.    In  this  book 
Miss  Durham  charges  the  Montenegrins 
with       peculation,       corruption,       gross 
cruelt}-,    and    m    particular    with    muti- 
latine  their  enemies  in  war.     It  is  to  be 
fearerJ    that    there    is   good    foundation 
for  each  of  these  charges  against  indi- 
\iduals,    and     in     addition     that     both 
houses    and    villages    in    Albania     have 
been    devastated    on    a    great    scale    by 
Montenegrins  and  Serbs  alike.     So  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  an  indict- 
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luent  against  a  whole  nation,  the  author 
has  certainly  done  it,  but  she  omits  too 
many  considerations  which  are  not 
merely  j^ermane  but  indispensable  to  a 
critical  survey  of  tlie  evidence  to  secure 
a  verdict  entirely  without  reservations. 

BARBARITY  IN  THE  BALKANS. 
The  burning  of  homesteads  in  a  guer- 
illa war  is  not,  unfortunately,  confined 
to  the  East  of  Europe.  Barbarity  in 
warfare  is  a  tradition,  iniierited  from 
the  lurks,  of  which  the  Balkans  have 
not  yet  shaken  themselves  wholly  free. 
And  the  Albanians,  who  have  terrorised 
Macedonia  for  generations,  hardl\'  con^c 
into  court  with  clean  hands.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  worth  while  at  the  out- 
set of  a  new  era  to  pursue  the  endeavour 
to  assess  the  balance  of  criminalit)'  in  a 
case  where  the  standards  are  certainly 
not  ours,  and  are  indeed  very  obviously 
in  transition.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  frontiers  of  Albania  have  not  been 
drawn  so  as  to  avoid  either  complexity 
or   injustice.      The  question   is   whether 


in  a  country  where  racial  interests  are 
not  demarcated  by  continuous  lines,  but 
survive  in  patches,  any  conceivable  fron- 
tier would  be  free  from  either  defect. 
The  Albanian  case,  as  Miss  Durham 
presents  it.  is  a  very  strong  one.  She 
does  not  make  it  more  powerful  by 
refusing  to  recognise  that  there  is  any 
other.  But  it  should  be  added  that, 
when  she  is  not  insisting  upon  it,  her 
brilliantl)'  vivid  book  offers  the  most 
varied  and  often  amusing  reading.  It 
is  full  of  the  characteristic  vitality 
which  has  distinguished  Miss  Durham's 
work  from  the  first  ;  there  are  constant 
flashes  of  unconventionality  which 
amount  to  genius,  and  the  strength  of 
her  convictions  is  admirably  paired  with 
the  directness  and  force  of  her  writin.'^", 
and  with  the  eas}-  and  occasionally 
grim  humour  of  her  own  illustrations. 
It  might  be  well  to  redress  the  bias  of 
this  narrative  b}^  the  more  impartial 
views  of  other  observers  at  longer  range. 
But  there  is  no  fear  that  any  of  these 
will   rival   it  in  authenticity. 


GILBERT    AND    SULLIVAN. 


Gilbert,   Sullivan   and    D'Oyly    Carte.      By 

F.  Cellier  and  C.  Bnd,^•cman.    (i::  0  net.    Sir 
Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  Ltd.) 

The  authors  of  the  present  book  have 
given  us  a  volume  which  will  bring  back 
many  pleasant  memories  to  the  older 
generation  of  playgoers.  There  has 
never  been  anything  on  the  English 
operatic  stage  to  approach  in  delight- 
ful wit  and  melody  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas,  and  one  is  glad  to  have 
a  book  reminding  one  of  them  from  an 
author  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  Savoy  Theatre  as  Mr.  F.  Cellier, 
musical  director  during  some  of  its 
greatest  days.  Some  readers,  perhaps, 
will  complain  that  there  is  too  much  re- 
petition of  casts  and  plots  in  these 
chapters,  but  there  are  also  entertaining 
stories  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  book. 

We  are  reminded  that  Uilbert  used  to 
boast  that  he  did  not  know  a  note  of 
music,  and  that  he  could  not  distin- 
guish "God  Save  the  King  "  from  "  Rule 
Britannia "  ;  but  the  authors  suggest 
that   this  was  one  of  his   jokes.      Sul- 


livan, we  are  told,  was  very  exacting 
as  regards  the  rendering  of  his  music; 
and  an  instance  is  quoted  of  his  sarcasm 
in  the  case  of  an  inexpert  singer  :  — 

'there  were  occasions  when  a  singer 
would,  with  tuli  assurance  of  his  own  per- 
tection,  give  torth  some  song  hardlv  recog- 
nisable by  the  composer,  whereupon  Sulli- 
van would  humorously  commend  the  singer 
on  his  capital  tune,  and  then  he  would  add: 
"  and  now,  my  triend.  might  1  trouble  vou  to 
try  mine  .'■ 

We  fancy  we  have  heard  before  the 
story  which  Gilbert  used  to  tell  of  his 
hrst-night  nervousness  on  the  occasion 
of  the  production  of  "  Gretchen  "  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre  in  1879:  — 

Suttenng  trom  an  actue  attack  of  nervous 
debility,  as  he  termed  it,  the  author  felt  it 
impossible  to  remain  within  the  theatre.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  spent  the  evening  patrou'ing 
up  and  down  the  Strand,  wandering  through 
Covent  Garden  aixl  Ururv  Lane.  He  con- 
tinued his  peregrinations  until  he  thought  it 
was  about  time  to  return  to  the  Olympic  to 
take  his  call  before  the  curtain.  Arriving 
at  the  theatre,  he  discovered  the  last  frag- 
ments of  the  audience  dispersing  from  the 
doors.  Whereupon  he  addressed  an  outside 
official  to  whom  he  was  unknown.  "  Is  the 
play  over.'"'  he  timidlv  inquired.  "Over'" 
exclaimed  the  man.  ••  I   should  rather  sav  it 
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was   over — over   and   done   for.     Never   see'd 
such  a  frost  in  all  my  born  days." 

There  is  an  amusing  story  of  an  ex- 
perience of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  as  he 
one    night    listened    to    "  The    Gondo- 
lers     :  — 

One  evening-  Sir  .Arthur  Sullivan,  whilst 
watching  the  performance  for  a  few  minutes 
from  the  back  of  the  dress  circle,  thougrht- 
lessly,  or  "  m  contemplative  fashion,"'  com- 
menced humming  the  melody  of  the  song 
then  being  given,  whereat  a  sensitive  old 
gentleman — a  musical  enthusiast — turned 
angrily  to  the  composer  and  said,  "  Look 
here,  sir,  I  paid  my  money  to  hear  Sullivan's 
music — not  yours."'  Sullivan  used  often  to 
repeat  this  tale  against  himself,  candidly 
confessing  that  he  well  deserved  the  rebuke. 

Interesting,  too,  is  the  story  told  of 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  agonised  attempt 
to  invent  the  music  for  Air.  Kipling's 
"■  Absent-Aiinded   Beggar  "  :  — 

One  day  I  happened  to  meet  Sullivan 
coming  from  rehearsal.  He  was  looking 
worn  and  worried.  I  anxiously  inquired  the 
cause   of  his  dejection.      "  My   dear  fellow,  " 


he  replied,  "  how  would  you  feel  if,  whilst 
you  were  in  the  throes  of  rehearsing  an 
opera,  you  were  called  upon  to  set  '  The 
.Absent-minded  Beggar'  for  charity  ?  That"s 
my  trouble  !  .All  day  long  my  thoughts,  and 
at  nights  my  dreams,  are  haunted  by  the 
vision  of  a  host  of  demon-creditors  pursuing 
me  with  the  cry,  '  Pay — Pay — Pay."  I  It 
puzzled  me  to  compose  Gilbert's  'j  have  a 
song  to  sing  O,"  but  that  was  child's  play 
compared  to  the  setting  of  Kipling"s  lines. 
If  it  wasn"t  for  Charity's  sake,  1  could  never 
have  undertaken  the  task." 

Gilbert's  msujipressible  habit  of  pun- 
ning is  the  subject  of  a  story  relating 
to  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  \\'ales,  af- 
terwards Edward  the  Seventh,  to  the 
Savoy  on  a  night  when  lights  une.x- 
pectedl)-  went  out:  — 

Gilbert,  having  inquired  into  the  cause  of 
the  breakdown,  was  mtormed  by  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  that  it  was  "  the  bearin"s 
"ad  got  "eated  "  ;  whereupon  Gilbert  pro- 
pounded a  riddle:  "Why,'"  he  added,  "is 
the  electric  light  like  one  of  my  old  sows?" 
"  Because  they  both  'eats  their  own 
bearin's." 


THE    QUICK   AND    THE    DEAD. 


The    Quick    and    the    Dead.      By    Edwm 
Pugh.      (Chapman   and    Hall.      3  (). ) 

Mr.  Pugh  IS  a  man  of  extraordinar\- 
powers,  and  has  produced  books  of  ex- 
traordinar}'  merit  and  distinction.  One 
would  never  be  surprised  to  hnd  him 
producing  something  even  better  ;  in- 
deed, one  IS  alwa\s  rather  surprised 
that  he  does  not.  Pie  has  force,  insight, 
sympathy  and  wit ;  but  he  has  also  a 
terrible  leaning  towards  melodrama.  It 
is  this  last  which  lets  one  down  over 
and  over  again  just  when  one  is  count- 
ing on  a  really  fine  artistic  effect.  In 
"  The  Quick  and  the  Dead  "  it  is  as  bad 
as  I  have  ever  known  it.  Not  that  it 
detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  story  ; 
for  many  readers,  I  dare  say,  it  adds  to 
that.  And  the  power  of  the  melodrama 
is  beyond  dispute.  The  horrible  coarse 
characters,  the  horrible  incredible  inci- 
dents, the  horrible  unreal  atmosphere, 
possess  and  depress  one.  Air.  Pugh  has 
given  me  (if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  him 
to  know  it)  as  miserable  a  time  as  I  ever 
want  to  spent.  Alan)-  people  love  that 
kind  of  misery. 

Jenifer  Pattenden  (she  has  no  claim  to 
that  surname  really,  for  she  is  anything 
but    a   wise     child,    and     she     certainh- 


doesn't  know  her  own  father,  and  no- 
bod)'  else  knows  him,  either),  simpl)' 
fails  to  convince.  Is  one  meant  to  like 
her  ?  She  behaves  with  a  perfectly  ap- 
palling cruelt)-  and  vulgarit)'.  Is  one 
meant  to  dislike  her?*  But  she  is  sup- 
posed to  be  winning  and  attractive, 
fhere  are  contradictions  in  nature, 
doubtless  ;  but  nature  reconciles  them 
and  Air.  Pugh  does  not.  Jenifer  gets 
engaged  to  a  stalwart  young  engineer, 
not  because  she  loves  him  (though  she 
comes  to  do  that),  but  because  she  is 
afraid  of  herself  and  of  the  unholy  at- 
traction of  a  musician.  Such  a  musi- 
cian !  W  hen  he  played,  '  the  sk)'  was 
atiame  with  golden  and  purple  clouds, 
that  massed  against  the  quivering, 
shimmering  blue  ;  and  in  that  vast  field 
of  deepest,  purest  azure,  the  silver  sickle 
of  the  moon  floated  on  a  spray  of 
angel's  feathers " — and  so  forth,  for 
awhile  ;  but  soon  horror  preponderates. 
In  short,  he  makes  you  feel  what  he 
wills.  "  Such  playing,"  says  Roger, 
the  hero,  "  is  not  fit  for  the  cars  of 
decent  folk." 

A  storm  casts  up  Theodore  Task- 
over,  by  a  coincidence  Roger's  life-long 
friend,.,  into    Jenifer's    very    hands;    so 
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she  tiirts  with  him.  lie  is  drawn  as  a 
very  unprepossessing  objert  ;  he  has 
"loose,  coarse  lips"  and  "a  lurkmj^^ 
jjrin,"  and  is  altogether  odious,  but  he 
lias  thi'  stranj^e.  conii>e]ling  force  of 
personality.  Roger  takes  him  for  a 
walk  in  a  mist,  and  in  pardonable  ex- 
asperation knocks  him  over  the  cliff.  1 
gather  that  hi-  means  onl}-  to  give  him 
a  good  hard  knock,  but  what  he  actu- 
al 1\'  gives  him  is  death.  And,  ironi- 
cally enough,  Taskover  has  made  Roger 
his  literary  e.xetutor.  Roger  won't  pub- 
lish most  of  the  stuff  so  entrusted  to 
hmi,  because  he  considers  it  corrupting 
and  degrading.      He   ultimately   burns 


the  bulk  of  it,  and  this  is  the  occasion 
of  a  violent  quarrel  with  Jenifer — one 
of  many.  She  persuades  herself  that  she 
loved  the  dead  Taskover,  and  she  al- 
lows herself  to  be  seduced  from  her 
husband  by  the  living  musician  whose 
pla\-ing  is  not  fit  for  the  ears  of  decent 
folk;  and  the  musician's  mistress  (who- 
was  Roger's  years  before)  puts  poison 
in  the  port  which  Jenifer  and  the  musi- 
cian consume.  So  there  you  are.  It  is 
all  very  gloom)'  and  ghastly,  but  Mr. 
Pugh  too  often  writes  round  and  round 
his  characters  instead  of  getting  inside 
them. 


SHORT    STORIES. 


The   Cost  of   Wings.      I!\    Richard  Dehan. 

(.siokrr.i 

Barbara  and  Company.  lU  W .  K.  Xom?. 
(Constable.     3/6.) 

Heroines  and  Others.     V,\  St.  John  I.ucas. 

Richard  Denan's  volume  of  short 
stories  is  of  unusual  interest.  The  title 
stor\-,  "  The  Cost  of  Wings,"  is  the  tale 
of  an  aviator  who  hesitates  between  his 
ambition  to  pilot  the  air  and  his  wife'3 
concern  for  his  safety.  "  The  Delusion 
of  Mrs.  Donohoe  "  and  "  /\  Fat  Girl's 
Love  Story  "  are  ca))ital  stories.  Those 
that  seem  imitative — in  particular  of 
Kipling— are  least  successful,  but  alto- 
gether the  collection  is  a  very  good  one. 

This  new  book  of  Mr.  Norris's  is  a 
rather  pathetic  series  of  tales  which  are 
strung  together  only  by  the  character  of 
Barbara  and  her  elderly  bachelor 
nephew.  Some  of  the  tales  show  a 
little  of  the  old  skill  which  is  Mr. 
Norris's  ;  but  in  most  of  them  we  feel 
that  his  interest  in  his  characters  is 
scarcely  enough  for  him  to  persuade  the 
reader  to  share  it.  Barbara  is  a  deli- 
cious person  who  is  never  ]iapp\-  un 
less  she  is  placing  the  good  fair\-  to 
someone  or  other,  preferably  to  a  pair 
of  lovers.  Gilbert  Pole,  her  nephew, 
plays  the  part  of  critic,  and  incidentally 
has  given  this  history  to  the  world.  Of 
all  the  episodes  in  the  book,  we  like 
best  the  frankly  melodramatic  one  con- 
cerning the  )0ung  woman  whom  Bar- 
bara adopts.  Her  career,  up  to  her  de- 
parture for  the  Continent  and  her  sub- 


sequent reappearance  as  a  dancer  is  told 
with  skill  and  that  gentle  "  man-of-the- 
world  "  kindliness  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Norris.  After  this,  the 
best  thing  is  the  tale  of  the  return  of 
the  wicked  uncle.  Here  Mr.  Norris's 
restraint  serves  him  in  good  stead  ; 
neither  the  humour  lior  the  pathos  of 
this  sketch  of  the  gentlemanly  wastrel 
is  in  the  least  forced  ;  and,  after  read- 
ing much  over-exuberant  literature,  the 
quiet,  deliberate  certainty  of  this  older 
method  seems  a  very  enviable  thing. 

Not  many  English  writers  take  to 
the  difficult  form  of  the  short  story  so 
naturall)-,  with  so  little  appearance  of 
effort,  as  Mr.  St.  John  Lucas.  He  has 
to  quite  a  remarkable  degree  the  power 
of  saying  ver\-  little  and  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  a  great  deal  ;  of  taking 
the  reader  into  partnership  by  exciting 
his  imagination  and  stirring  his  curi- 
osity, and  then  leaving  him,  in  the  role 
of  a  tacit  collaborator,  to  make  what 
substance  he  can  out  of  shadow. 

Ill  ins  hitest  Ijook,  "Heroines  and 
Others,"  there  are  some  characteristic 
cxam]-)les  of  his  method.  These  hero- 
ines are  for  the  most  part  meek  and 
pathetic  personages  of  thwarted  desires 
and  great  unselfishness,  the  kind  of 
women  who  seem  born  to  be  used  and 
then  brushed  aside  by  the  self -seeking, 
energetic  people  about  them.  Mr.  Lucas 
has  an  eye  to  see  the  glimmering  fires 
lying  deeji  m  gentle,  loyal  natures,  and 
how   fiercely  and  desperately  they  will 
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burn  on  occasion.  He  writes  as  a  spec- 
tator, sympathetic  xet  not  over-subtle, 
to  whom  the  cuhiiniation  of  the 
tragedies  at  which  he  assists  conies 
rather  as  a  surprise.  Thus  the  reader 
enjoys  a  senes  of  personal  discovery  in 
character  as  the  stories  unfold  them- 
selves. Here  are  all  the  indications  of 
character,  the  foreshadowings  of  per- 
sona lit\',  that  tumble  red-hot  out  of 
events,  ready  to  be  hammered  into  shape 
by  an  intelligence  alread}*  agreeably 
stimulated  and  entertained. 

In  reading  these  stories  one  is  brought 
into   relation  with   the  characters  much 


in  the  same  wav  as  though  one  were  sit- 
ting  in  a  theatre,  watching  a  play  per- 
formed m  dumb  show.  They  are  told 
in  the  hrst  person,  as  it  were,  by  a 
fellow  spectator,  of  people  who  are  of 
equal  but  of  no  more  concern  to  the 
writer  than  thc\-  are  to  us  ;  we  are  left 
to  divine  their  motives  from  their  ac- 
tions ;  to  see  them,  in  fact,  as  people 
who  have  become  known  to  us  in  a 
personal  and  intimate  wa\"  after  a 
rapid,  almost  casual  introduction.  Mr. 
Lucas  has  an  excellent  narrative  style 
and  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  and  his 
book  makes  \er\-  agreeable  reading 


ig- 


TIME   AND    CHARLES    DICKENS. 


The  Universal  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Charles  Dickens.  22  volumcS.  (Chapman 
and  Hall.     3/0  each.) 

Charles  Dickens.  Extra  Number  of 
"  Bookman.""  (lloddcr  and  Stoughton.  5/- 
net.) 

As  the  nineteenth  centur\-  recedes  into 
history  its  literary  landscape  undergoes 
the  changes  which  time,  like  distance, 
always  effects.  Some  of  the  peaks  which 
seemed  so  high  while  we  were  still  under 
their  shadows  have  diminished  in  rela- 
tive importance,  and  others  which  were 
held  of  less  magnitude  are  seen  to  grow 
as  that  "  huge  i)eak,  black  and  huge, ' 
grew  on  the  vision  of  Wordsworth.  The 
transposition  that  has  taken  place  in  re- 
gard to  Tennyson  and  Browning  is  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  read- 
justment of  values.  But  there  are  some 
reputations  that  seem  unaffected  by 
time.  The  Sinaitic  thunders  of  Carlyle 
still  sound  as  formidable  m  our  cars  as 
the}-  did  m  the  ears  of  his  contempor- 
aries, and  the  magic  of  Dickens  still 
holds  the  worlcJ  in  fee.  Fashions  come 
and  go.  Realism  follows  romance  and 
futurism  follows  realism,  and  every  de- 
cade brings  a  new  dispensation  which 
is  to  quench  all  that  has  gone  before. 
But  there  is  one  thing  it  ne\-er 
quenches.  It  never  quenches  the  thirst 
for  Dickens.  J-ie  remains  through  all 
the   most   constant   and    intimate   influ- 


ence that  the  nineteenth  centur}'  has  be- 
queathed to  us.  Nearly  fifty  years  ha\e 
passed  since  he  laid  down  his  pen  for 
the  last  time,  but  he  dominates  the 
world  of  books  as  masterfulh'  as  e\er. 

THE  MOST   FAMILIAR  AUTHOR. 

If  we  are  not  reading  him,  we  are 
trying  the  case  of  Edwin  Drood,  or 
going  to  Dickens  recitals  or  founding 
Dickens  fellowshij)s.  No  author  is  so 
fanuliar  on  our  lips  or  so  present  to  our 
mmcls.  His  works  pour  from  the  press 
m  a  ceaseless  stream,  and  the  literature 
that  gathers  about  his  personality  as- 
sumes the  proportions  of  a  librar\'  m 
itself.  Here  in  one  week  there  comes  a 
new  edition  from  the  publishing  house 
associated  for  ever  with  his  name,  and 
a  delightful  special  issue  of  the  "  Book- 
man "  devoted  to  his  memory.  The  Uni- 
versal edition  has  ever}-thing  that  one 
demands,  all  the  delightful  jiictures 
that  have  become  a  part  of  our  intellec- 
tual outht  and  all  tne  jolly  prefaces  in 
which  Dickens  used  to  tell  us  about  his 
offspring.  And  m  the  "  Bookman  "  issue 
there  is  an  album  of  Dickens  photo- 
graphs, illustrations,  caricatures,  etc.,  an 
anthology  of  his  praise  and  new  appre- 
ciations of  the  me.xhaustible  theme  from 
Mr.  De  Morgan,  Mr.  Chesterton,  and 
others. 

This    vitiilit)-    of    Dickens    triumphs 
o\'i^r  the  imperfections  of  his  art.    Com- 
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pared  with  the  art  of  Hal/.ar  or  Tour- 
genieft,  he  is  a  boisterous  amateur.  The 
blots  on  his  sun  are  monstrous  and 
flagrant.  Ihe  violence  of  his  methods 
borders  on  delirium.  His  sentiment  is 
overcharged  and  often  false,  his  tears 
are  of  the  stage,  his  characters  seem 
often  little  more  than  wonderful 
marionettes  gaudily  painted,  who  utter 
the  same  phrases  and  use  the  same 
motions  through  five  hundred  pages. 
All  these  limitations  and  many  others 
have  been  scourged  by  the  polite  critics 
from  Taine  onwards  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all 
the  sun  of  Dickens  flames  in  our  Arma- 
ment only  less  indisputably  than  that 
of  Shakespeare. 

And  the  reason  is  obvious.  We  can 
no  more  dispose  of  Dickens  by  the  nice- 
ties of  criticism  than  we  can  belittle  the 
sun  by  dwelling  upon  its  spots.  He  is 
not  to  be  dismissed  as  an  artist :  he  is 
the  creator  of  a  world  of  which  he  has 
made  us  freemen.  He  has  added  an 
empire  to  the  mind  that  seems  more 
indestructible,  more  intense,  more  fever- 
ishly alive  than  the  world  of  facts  in 
which  we  move.  The  faces  of  those 
whom  we  have  known  and  loved  ma\- 
grow  vague  and  indistinct  m  the 
memory  and  the  haunts  of  long  ago 
may  fade  into  dreamland  ;  but  the  in- 
side of  Peggotty's  cottage  is  as  vivid 
as  on  the  day  it  burst  upon  our  childish 
vision,  the  incidents  of  the  journey 
along  the  Dover  road  when  we  fled  with 
Da\id  Copperfield  in  quest  of  Aunt 
Betsy  have  the  breath lessness  of  an 
adventure  that  never  ends,  the  clatter 
of  the  stage-coach  that  bears  us  with 
Tom  Pinch  to  London  sounds  immor- 
tally in  our  ears.  Micawber  and  Barkis. 
Pecksniff  and  Mark  Tajiley,  Sam  W'eller 
and  Uriah  Heap,  Bob  Sawyer,  the  Mar- 
chioness. Bunsby,  Mr.  F.'s  aunt — we 
know  them  all  with  an  intimacy  com- 
pared with  which  the  contac^ts  of  life 
seems  fleeting  and  phantasmal. 

THE  JOY  OF  DICKERS. 
And   in  this   realm  where  everything 
is  so  fantastically  real,  where  the  very 
houses   and    the   chairs   and    the    tables 


become  furiously  personal,  where  the 
wind  is  a  boisterous  giant  and  the 
leaves  that  dance  before  it  are  instinct 
with  passion  and  purpose,  where  the 
very  knocker  on  the  door  is  a  magician 
that  we  love,  and  where,  with  all  its 
frenzied  motion,  we  are  so  astonishingly 
at  home — in  this  realm  the  spirit  of  joy 
rei^rns  as  it  reigns  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  of  fact  or  of  fiction.  It  is  not 
onlv  ecstatic,  but  static,  fixed  and  ever- 
lasting. This  joy  of  Dickens,  as  Mr. 
Chesterton  says  m  the  "  Bookman  " 
issue,  is  something  much  deeper  and 
more  real  than  any  question  of  plot  and 
conclusion.  "If  Pickwick  had  been 
drowned  when  he  fell  through  the  ice, 
if  Mr.  Dick  Swiveller  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  fever,  if  Sam  Weller 
had  committed  suicide  from  religious 
difficulties,  if  Florence  Dombey  had 
been  murdered  (most  justly  murdered) 
by  Captain  Cuttle,  the  stories  would 
still  be  the  happiest  stories  in  the 
world.  For  their  happiness  is  a  state 
of  the  soul  ;  a  state  m  which  our  natures 
are  full  of  the  wine  of  an  ancient 
youth,  m  which  banquets  last  for  ever, 
and  roads  lead  everywhere,  where  all 
things  are  under  the  exuberant  leader- 
ship of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  the 
three  gayest  of  the  virtues." 

That  is  finely  and  truly  said,  and  it 
gives  us  the  secret  "of  the  dominion  of 
Dickens  over  us.  In  his  magic  W'Orld 
we  find  the  treasure  that  eludes  us  in 
life — the  treasure  of  a  triumphant  joy 
that  IS  superior  to  circumstance  and 
misfortune,  and  springs  from  a  uni- 
versal love  of  mankind.  No  one  can 
go  into  that  world  without  catching 
something  of  Dickens'  infectious  gaiety 
and  good  will,  something  of  his  rap- 
turous humanity  and  friendliness.  -  We 
love  him  as  we  lo\e  the  sunshine,  for 
the  generous  warmth  with  which  he 
floods  the  atmosphere,  and  the  glorious 
inclusiveness  of  his  sympathies.  For  if 
he  is  vulgar  it  is,  again,  as  the  sunshine 
is  \ulgar — because  he  is  common  to  us 
all.  He  is  the  supreme  voice  of  de- 
mocracy, for  more  than  any  other  writer 
in  our  annals  he  has  spoken  from  the 
heart  of  the  general  humanity. 
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W^e  have  come  to  look  forward 
eagerly  each  year  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs' 
official  Year  Book,  as  we  know  we  will 
always  find  it  a  storehouse  of  valuable 
and  up-to-date  information  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  x\ustralia.  Not  only 
are  its  pages  crowded  with  meaty  mat- 
ter, but  It  is  so  splendidly  arranged 
that  It  gives  up  its  contents  without 
causing  the  searcher  any  difficulty 
whatever.  Its  tables  of  comparisons,  its 
special  diagrams,  its  statistics,  are 
models  in  the  art  of  lucid  presentation. 
In  addition  to  what  may  be  called  the 
reference-book  sections  there  are  each 
year  some  new  articles  dealing  with 
matters  somewhat  outside  the  beat,  prob- 
ably, indeed,  outside  the  knowledge,  of 
the  average  statistician.  Mr.  Knibbs  is 
not  an  average  statistician,  he  is  far 
more  than  that.  In  fact,  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  high  reputation  he  has  won 
for  himself  in  the  higher  branches  of 
statistical  research,  and  the  interna- 
tional reputation  which  is  his,  we  feel 
that  the  mechanical  production  of  such 
a  year  book  must  prove  very  irksome  to 
his  alert  mind.  He  is  so  much  the  ex- 
plorer that  to  be  tied  to  ordinary  ab- 
stract work  must  cause  him  consider- 
able worry  ;  for  all  that  he  manages  to 
give  us  what  is  universally  regarded  the 
world  over  as  the  finest  year  book  pub- 
lished, one  on  which  many  others  have 
been  modelled. 

Amongst  this  year's  new  features  of 
interest  may  be  mentioned  an  article 
on  the  salient  features  in  the  Geogra- 
phical History  of  Australia,  with 
special  reference  to  changes  of  climate. 
The  section  dealing  with  Labour  and 
Industrial  Statistics,  a  subject  on  which 
special  and  organised  investigation  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  and  Statistics  for  the  last  two 
years,  has  been  considerably  expanded, 
and  new  and  valuable  tables  have  been 
introduced.  The  chapter  on  Local  Gov- 
ernment has  been  remodelled,  and  a 
more  ready  comparision  may  now  be 
made  of  the  various  municipal  func- 
tins  in  the  several  States.  In  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  miscellaneous  matters 
the   official    reports    of    the    Inter-State 


Conferences  which  were  held  early  in 
1914  have  been  included.  Other  refer- 
ence volumes  we  may  manage  to 
get  along  without,  but  no  one  who 
wishes  to  be  an  fait  with  the  develop- 
ment of  his  country  can  afford  not  to 
have  it  on  his  shelves. 
X  ^^^^  other  notable  book  published 
/nl^e  also  owes  a  great  deal  to  Mr. 
Knibbs.  It  is  a  handbook  on  Australia 
specially  prepared  in  connection  with 
the  84th  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
which  is  to  be  held  here  this  month.  It 
IS  edited  by  Mr.  Knibbs  and  published 
bv  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
which  defrays  the  cost.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  articles  setting  forth  mat- 
ters which  it  IS  believed  will  be  found 
of  interest,  and  the  data  of  which  are 
in  most  cases  not  readily  accessible  to 
general  readers  abroad.  Much  of  the 
material  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. Altogether  the  book  is  a  com- 
pendium of  information  on  matters  of 
vital  interest  to  Australia,  and  should 
help  to  make  our  resources  known 
throughout  the  world.  A  closing  chap- 
ter by  Mr.  Knibbs  covers  many  miscel- 
laneous things  missed  from  the  special- 
ised papers  which  precede  it  ;  this  chap- 
ter IS  itself  a  liberal  education.  Some 
of  the  most  notable  thinkers  in  the 
Commonwealth  pour  out  their  store  of 
knowledge  m  its  pages.  History  is 
dealt  with  by  Professor  Scott,  of  Mel- 
bourne. Professor  Baldwin  Spencer, 
the  greatest  authority  on  the  aborig- 
inals of  Australia,  wTites  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much 
study.  Geology  is  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Professor  David  and  Professor 
Skeats.  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Hall,  Dun  and  Chapman.  The  Govern- 
ment Astronomer,  Pietro  Baracchi, 
writes  on  Astronomy  and  Geodesy  ;  Mr. 
Hunt  on  Climate,  and  Mr.  Griffith 
Taylor  on  Physical  Geography.  Pro- 
fessor Haswell,  of  Sydney,  like  Pro- 
fessors David  and  Spencer,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  contributes  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  animal  life 
of  Australia.  The  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  Aitstraiisiaih  ^Ir.  Sinclair,  writes 
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on  the  Pastoral  and  Ai^aicultural  De- 
\elopnient  of  the  romnionweahh. 
Messrs.  Pittniaii  and  Maithmd,  lioth 
Government  Geologists,  contribute  tJK^ 
article  on  Mining.  Mr.  Gerald  Light- 
foot  writes  upon  the  Manufactures  and 
Industrial  Development  of  Australia. 
Professor    Anderson    deals     with     the 


Educational  Policy  and  Development, 
and  Professor  Harrison  Moore  tells 
most  lucidly  about  the  Political  sys- 
tems of  Australia.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  book,  which  will  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  every  visitor,  is  the  most 
thorough  description  of  Australia  yet 
compiled. 


THE   BACK  OF  BEYOND. 


The    Cradle  of    Mankind.      Uv    W .    A.    and 

E.     I.    .-\.    WiKi.iiii.      i.A.    A:    C.     IM.ick.       \2(> 
net.) 

The  Messrs.  W'lgram  begin  their  ac- 
count with  the  remark  that,  according  to 
the  Sjianiards,  it  requires  at  least  four 
persons  to  compound  a  salad  sauce — a 
spendthrift  should  put  m  the  oil,  a 
miser  the  vinegar,  a  wise  man  the  salt, 
and  the  stirring  must  be  done  by  a  mad- 
man. rhe\-  hold  the  view  that  in  a 
similar  way  it  takes  two  jseople  to  write 
a  book  of  travel  ;  a  newcomer  to  give 
the  hrst  impressions,  and  an  old  resi- 
dent to  reveal  the  true  inwardness  of 
things.  It  may  be  added  that  in  a  good 
salad  the  condiments  should  be  so  well 
blended  that  the  contributions  of 
neither  should  be  distinguishable.  Cer- 
tainl\-  in  tnis  delectable  book  it  is  not 
possible  to  tell  whether  the  Divinit\- 
Doctor  or  the  Travel  Author  is  speak- 
ing. The  result  is  delightful.  The 
start  was  made  from  Alep])0,  where  the 
railwa\-  then  ended,  and  thence  the  two 
travelled  in  "  an  araba,"  a  sort  of  four- 
wheeled  coster's  barrow,  endowed  with 
liea-like  agility  b)-  a  perfect  cat's- 
cradle  of  springs.  It  had  a  seat  in  front 
for  the  driver,  and  a  shelf  behind  on 
which  the  baggage  could  be  corded  ; 
but  there  were  no  seats  for  passengers, 
and  according!)-  our  traxellers  spread 
their  sleeping  bags  U]Don  a  thick  litter 
of  strav,-.  Alost  of  the  springs  and 
many  of  the  spokes  having  been  broken 
the  fractures  had  been  swathed  in 
string.  Ismail)-  the  tar|iaulin  tilt 
which  enclosed  the  bod}'  of  the  vehicle 
(and  which  was  ostensibly  designed  for 
shelter)  proved  useful  for  fielding  the 
cargo  whenever  it  got  skied  i^y  the 
jolts.  Their  destiny  was  Urfa,  a  pos- 
sible fortnight's  journey,  but  which  ac- 
tually     took     much     longer,     for      the 


authors  did  not  trouble  to  go  direct 
when  a  place  of  interest  would  mean 
but  a  short  distance  oft  the  road. 

General!}-  speaking  they  were  well  re- 
ceived on  arrival  at  a  place  of  any  im- 
])ortance,  the  subject  races  of  Turkey 
being  disposed  to  welcome  a  European 
visitor,  for  his  presence  under  their  roof 
will  certainl}-  secure  them  from  raiding, 
for  that  one  night  at  any  rate.  It  did 
more  than  this  in  Armenia,  for  in  the 
village  of  L'mbi,  calling  upon  a  small 
Agha,  they  were  sitting  at  lunch  when 
a  party  of  well-armed  Kurds  rode  up 
and  dismounted.  The}-  were  invited  to 
join  the  meal,  but  refused.  "  We  said 
farewell,"  sa}-  the  Messrs.  Wigram, 
"  and  started  ;  but  our  host  was  not  so 
easily  satisfied,  and  he  turned  to  his 
Kurdish  visitors  and  asked  them  why 
the\-  would  not  eat  with  the  English- 
men.  It  was  explained  that  for  a  cer- 
tain political  purpose  the  next  caravan 
of  foreigners  passing  through  the  place 
were  to  be  murdered.  The  Agha  sug- 
gested to  them  that  as  the  Englishmen 
had  eaten  with  him  he  would  be  called 
in  question  if  anything  happened  to 
them,  and  as  the  Kurds  were  not  parti- 
cular as  to  persons  he  suggested  that 
they  should  leave  us  alone  and  '  attend  ' 
to  somebody  else,  which  the}-  did."  But 
the  Agha,  in  order  to  avoid  any  diffi- 
cult}-, reported  that  the  English  party 
had  actual  1}-  been  killed  and  the  Bri- 
tish Consul  in  the  next  town  v^as  send- 
ing out  coffins  for  their  proper  burial, 
when  a  man  turned  u[)  opportunely 
who  reported  that  he  had  taken  tea  with 
the  Englishmen  five  da}-s  after  their 
re]jorted  murder.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  numerous  delightful  stones  given 
us  about  that  Back  of  Beyond,  that 
countr}'  which  still  remains  as  it  was  in 
the  cla\-s  of  Nonh. 
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The  Wanderer's  Necklace.  By  H.  Rider  Hag 
gard.     ('Cassell.     3/6.) 

Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard's  last  novel,  "  The 
Wanderer's  Necklace,"  is  built  around  one 
•  of  his  favourite  themes — reincarnation. 
The  supposed  "editor"  of  the  story  re- 
covers the  memory  of  two  previous  lives 
—the  first  that  of  "  Aar,"  a  mighty  man 
of  the  Northland  called  "  The  Wanderer  "  ; 
the  second,  that  of  a  later  period,  as 
"  Olaf,"  a  skald.  As  Olaf,  he  robs  the 
tomb  of  his  predecessor,  Aar,  of  a  bronze 
sword  and  a  curious  necklace  of  emerald 
beetles  and  pale  gold  shells,  and  in  a 
dream  he  remembers  a  princess  of  Egypt 
who  gave  to  her  lover,  Aar,  half  of  her 
necklace  with  the  prophecy  that  misfor- 
tune would  follow  the  jewel  unless  the  two 
strands  should  be  united  by  the  reincar- 
nated lovers  in  the  far-distant  future.  Olaf 
gives  the  necklace  to  his  betrothed,  Iduna 
the  Fair,  but  she  is  not  the  reincarnation 
of  the  princess,  and  the  spell  of  the  neck- 
lace brings  their  ronaance  to  an  end  in 
treachery  and  bloodshed.  Then  the  cur- 
tain of  oblivion  drops  and  a  great  gap  in- 
tervenes in  the  story.  When  the  narrative 
is  resumed  Olaf  has  become  the  captain 
of  the  northern  guard  for  the  Empress 
Irene  of  Byzantium.  He  naeets  Heliodore, 
daughter  of  a  prince  of  Egypt,  and  finds 
that  ?he  wears  the  other  strand  of  the 
necklace,  which  was  taken  from  a  tomb 
of  one  of  her  ancestors,  .'^fter  this  climax 
the  story  declines  m  interest,  but  the  in- 
genuity of  the  plot  serves  to  carry  the 
reader  to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  gene- 
ral reader  has  been  faithful  to  Rider 
Haggard  because  he  writes  a  good  story, 
and  the  general  reader  has  a  perennial 
likmg  for  a  good  story  with  smashing 
adventures  and  genuine  thrills.  The  critics 
long  ago  ceased  to  trouble  him,  and  his 
fame  rests  secure  in  tlie  hands  of  his 
readers.  It  is  regrettable  that  his  great 
mass  of  published  work  obscures  our 
knowledge  of  the  man.  Very  few  of  those 
who  enjoy  his  novels  realise  the  range  and 
extent  of  his  activities  as  farmer,  sports- 
man, and  sociologist.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
writing  m  the  "Outlook,"  in  igii,  said: 
"  There  are  few  men  writing  English 
whose  books  on  vital  sociological  questions 
are  of  such  \-alue  as  his." 

The     World     Set     Free.      Bv    H.    G.    Wells. 

(Macmillan.     3/6.) 

2010.  By  the  .Author  of  The  .Adventures  of 
John  Johns.  (T.  Werner  Laurie.  3/6.) 
The  world-famous  H.  G.  Wells  and  the 
less-known  author  of  "  2010  "  have  both 
set  out  to  describe  to  us  the  further  ex- 
periences towards  which  the  world  is 
hastening.      .\lr.   Wells  only  goes  as  far  as 


1-956,  but  both  show  that  science  is  abso- 
lutely to  rule  in  future,  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  that  which  man  can  accomplish 
when  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  radium  and  its  allied  elements.  But 
Ijoth  books  are  materialistic  and  soulless, 
and  probably  with  intention.  "2010"  is 
a  forecast  of  the  perfect  being  which  is 
to  be  evolved  by  science,  loifortunately, 
only  the  western'  half  of  the  world  attained 
this  general  perfection  (which,  however, 
did  not  preclude  '"  vicious  tendencies  "  in 
individuals),  consequentlv  the  Eastern  half 
under  the  guidance  of  a  woman  descended 
upon  the  Western,  supposing  it  to  be 
weaponless.  The  hero.  Brent,  succeeded 
in  delivering  his  countrymen  from  their 
encroachment. 

Vandover  and  the  Brute.  Py  Frank  Norris. 
I  Dduljlcday.) 
Tictures  the  gradual  descent  of  a  man  to 
utter  degradation  through  constant  yield- 
ing to  sensuous  appetite.  Vandover  was 
an  ordinarily  good  ^ort  of  a  boy — rather 
talented,  m  'fact-  but  as  he  grew  older  he 
loved  to  be  lazy  to  eat,  sleep  and  be  self- 
indulgent.  He  thought  he  had  to  be 
amused  continually  and  disliked  being 
bored  and  worried.  "  He  liked  to  have  a 
good  time."  Naturally  he  drifted  down- 
ward along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Slowlv  the  brute  developed,  slowly  he  was 
dr.igged  by  dissipation  into  the  clutches  of 
that  frightful  obsession  known  to  physi- 
cians as  "  lycanthrnpia  mathesis."  He  be- 
came a  wolf-man  at  periodic  intervals,  the 
victim  of  the  beast  which  lived  in  his 
flesh.  This  unusual  book  was  written  by 
the  late  Frank  Norris  previous  to  i<Sg'5. 
The  manuscript  went  through  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  hre  ;  the  signa- 
ture was  cut  from  the  title  sheet  by  an 
autograph  hunter  and  the  authorship  of 
the  manuscript  remained  unknown  until 
the  junior  member  of  a  storage  tirm  that 
had  charge  of  certain  boxes  of  the 
author's  effects  read  the  manuscript  and 
recognised  the  style  as  that  of  Norris.  The 
working  out  of  the  theme  is  crude,  in  a 
wav,  but  very  powerful.  Its  realism  is  not 
alwavs  palatable,  but  the  reader  never 
doubts  for  an  instant  that  it  is  truth. 

Silver  Sand.  Bv  S.  R.  Crockett.  (Hodder. 
6/-.) 
Silver  Sand  is  the  sobriquet  of  John  i-aa, 
king  of  the  gypsies,  rightful  Lord  and 
Earl  of  Little  Egypt,  in  the  time  when 
James  VL  was  king.  His  friend  the  Here- 
ditary Sheriff  of  Galloway  had  a  charm- 
ing liiece,  who  fell  in  love  with  handsome 
John,  as  did  also  a  gypsy  girl.  Living  in 
such  troublous  times,  neither  business  nor 
the  course  of  true  love   ran   smooth.      The 
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characters   are  ;is  vivid   as   ever,   and   u  • 
with  a  feeling'  of  deep  loss  that  we  realise 
that  this  must  be  the  last  of  the  pictures 
portravtd  by  the  pen   now  laid  down. 

The  Priceless  Thing.  Bv  Maud  Stephney 
Rawson.  (Paul.  3/6.) 
The  plot  is  somewhat  complicated,  so  that 
the  story  cannov  be  >kipped.  The  por- 
traiture is  good  and  the  love  story  well 
and  simply  told,  the  situations  dramatic. 
Anstice  Gatehouse  has  reason  to  suppose 
that  her  father  is  employed  to  forge  an- 
cient documents,  and  therefore  leaves  him 
and  obtains  a  place  as  junior  librarian  in 
a  suburban  town.  Later  she  is  engaged  to 
put  in  order  the  valuable  contents  of 
the  library  at  Damys  Castle,  which  con- 
tains amongst  other  valuables,  an  invalu- 
able Shiikespeare  autograph.  The  position 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  great  danger,  as  a 
Mexican  millionaire  is  willing  to  pay  any 
price  for  this  document.  .'Although  the 
daughter  's  ignorant  of  the  fact,  her  own 
father  had  preceded  her  as  librarian  and 
had  been  accused  of  helping  to  fake  a 
codex  of  the  fourth  gospel.  To  him,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  the  priceless  thing 
15  honour;  to  his  daughter  honour  needs 
to  be  coupled  with  love  to  make  it  of  the 
highest  v.ilue. 

Mistress  Charity  Codolphin.  By  Gladys 
Murdoch.  (.Murray.  3  5.) 
1  he  story  of  a  Scottish  and  Protestant 
soldier,  who,  trained  in  the  army  of 
Charles  II.,  was  troubled  by  different 
views  of  his  duty  when  .Monmouth  re- 
belled, and  who  finally  started  to  join  him. 
On  his  road  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a  Somersetshire  squire, 
and  she  it  was  who  sheltered  and  helped 
him  when  the  fiasco  occurred.  A  patheti- 
cally interesting  part  of  the  story  is  that 
connected  with  the  trial  and  execution  of 
the  Lady  Alice  Lisle. 

An     Unfinished     Song.      By    Mrs.    Ghosal. 

I. auric.  ,-,  ('.  ) 
The  love  story  of  an  Indian  girl,  throw- 
ing many  interesting  sidelights  on  Indian 
■  customs  and  points  of  view.  I.t  is  parti- 
cularly interesting  as  being  the  work  of  a 
high  caste  Indian  lady,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Woman  .Movement  in  Bengal,  who 
nevertheless  has  not  wholly  emerged  from 
the  seclusion  of  the  Purdah.  Mrs.  Ghosal, 
who  is  a  sister  of  the  poet  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  edits  the  magazine  "  Bharoti,'  is 
passionately  devoted  to  India,  and  her  desire 
is  to  rouse  it  from  its  lethargy,  to  inspire 
It  to  progress,  and  to  help  it  to  cast  oft 
the  yoke  of  its  debasing  traditions. 

The  Road  to  Hillsbrow.     By  E.  B.  Loveday. 

^Chapman  and  Hall.  6-.) 
This  is  a  pleasing,  old-fashioned  story  of 
how  John  Million  got  his  success  as  a 
composer.  Of  course,  he  wanted  to  write 
grand  opera,  and,  not  quite  so,  of  course, 
he  could  write  it ;  but  promoters  are  in- 
credulous, and  so  he  made  his  first  hit 
with  a  musical  comedy.  How  he  is  helped 
in  that  by  a  poor  cousin,  and  a  strong, 
silent  friend,  .Miss  Loveday  discloses  very 
prettily.  She  has  a  genuine  gif^  for 
humorous  observation,  and  a  knack  of  hit- 


ting   off    the    whimsies    and    oddnesses    of 
real  people. 

Megan  of  the  Dark  Isle.  By  .Mrs.  J.  O. 
Arnold.  (Rivers.  3/6.) 
This  is  a  pleasantly  old-fashioned  story 
of  mystery,  love,  and  jealousy.  Mrs.  .Ar- 
nold does  not  trouble  much  abou*:  charac- 
terisation. She  is  content  to  let  her  oeople 
be  labelled  by  their  actions,  and  there  is 
no  subtlety  in  her  drawing.  But  she  has  a 
good  eye  for  a  situation  and  a  deft  method 
in  handling  it.  The  intertwined  fortunes 
of  Megan,  her  rascally  husband  Jan,  her 
weak  brother  Evan,  and  the  old  student 
David  Thelwall,  of  Carrog  and  Cwm,  hold 
the  reader's  attention  at  least  as  closely 
as  the  more  psychological  adventures  of 
modern  novelists.  The  witch  and  her 
beautiful  daughter  give,  the  required  touch 
of  grimness,  while  the  character  of 
Sammy,  the  "softie,"'  who  mutilates  crabs 
because  they  feed  on  the  drowned  fisher- 
men, is  almost  unnecessarily  gruesome. 
-Mrs.  .'\rnold  dates  her  story  sixty  years 
ago ;  and  is  a  trifle  over-conscientious  in 
her  insistence  that  manners  were  not  then 
as  they  are  now. 

A  Shameful  Inheritance.  By  Katharine 
Tynan.  (Cassell.  36.) 
.•V.  simple,  charming  story  as  far  as  it 
goes,  full  of  people  either  good  or  beauti- 
ful or  both,  and  depending  on  the  most 
extraordinary  coincidences  for  its  plot. 
The  characters  are  indicated  rather  than 
delineated.  The  hero"s  mother,  who  was 
very  wicked  m  the  period  before  the  book 
begins,  is  very  good  in  the  book  itself, 
and  seeks  thus  to  atone  for  the  "  shame- 
ful inheritance  "  of  which  her  son  is  kept 
in  Ignorance  as  long  as  possible.  There 
are  some  sad  mistakes  and  misunder- 
standings, but  all  comes  comparatively 
right  in  the  end.  If,  as  I  imagine,  the 
book  is  meant  as  a  mere  piece  of  casual 
novel-making  for  the  whiling  away  of  an 
idle   hour,   it  is   successful   enough. 

Simon  Heriot.  By  Patricia  Wentworth 
I.Melrose.  3/6.) 
"  Simon  Heriot  '"  is,  on  the  whole,  well- 
written.  The  conversation  is  the  weak 
point.  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  clever 
writer  (and  to  have  produced  this  book  is 
the  feat  of  a  clever  writer)  can  imagine 
that  this  sort  of  stuff  is  tolerable  in  the 
mouth  of  even  a  minor  character — "  Have 
you  ever  observed,  my  dear  Simon,  have 
you  ever  observed,  or  noticed,  or  formu- 
lated any  theory  upon  the  extraordinary 
state  of  hunger  invariably  and  indisput- 
ably produced  by  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  family  quarrel.''"  Simon,  who  is  a 
sensible  and  thoughtful  Socialist,  leaves 
his  stepfather's  business  because  of  the 
unhealthy  conditions  it  involves  for  the 
workpeople,  and  becomes  a  journalist. 
He  marries  (or,  rather,  thinks  he  does, 
but  she,  all  unbeknownst,  was  married  be- 
fore) a  heartless,  fascinating  beauty  (yes, 
she  IS  really  made  rather  fascinating)  ; 
subsequently  and  properly,  he  marries  a 
sympathetic  little  person,  and  meets  with 
an  accident,  and  is  given  up  by  the  doc- 
tors, and  cureV  himself  by  faith.  Is -this 
last  incident  intended  as  propaganda.'' 
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Quinneys.  By  H.  A.  Vachell.  (John  Murray. 
3/6.) 
John  Quinneys  is  a  remarkable  creation, 
his  character  as  composite  as  one  of  his 
Chippendale  chairs.  Practically  his  is  the 
one  character  of  the  book  ;  his  wife,  his 
daughter  Posie,  his  friend  and  business 
rival,  and  the  many  other  people  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  are  but  the 
accessory  figures  which  bring-  his  own  out 
mto  strong-  relief.  When  his  father  died, 
leaving-  him  his  business  as  a  seller  of 
antiques,  he  realised  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  what  freedom  meant.  How  he 
made  of  the  dull,  dirty  shop  a  resort  full 
of  beauty,  obtained  the  friendship  of  a 
g-reat  Lord  i\Iel  and  fought  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  infatuated  little  daughter 
who  had  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of 
a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  her,  is  handled 
with  an  artistry  of  which  Vachell  is  past- 
master. 

Maid    of    the    Mist.       By     John     Oxenham. 

(Iloddcr  and  Stoughton.  3/6.) 
Mr.  Oxenham" s  Adam  and  Eve  are  this 
time  found  off  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, shipwrecked  on  the  shores  of  Sable 
Island,  but  better  known  as  the  Cemetery 
Island  from  the  wrecks  piled  up  there. 
That  out  of  such  materials  the  author 
makes  an  absorbing  story  goes  without 
saying. 

Letters  from  a  Living  Dead  Man.  Bv  F.lsa 
Baker.  (Rider.  3/6.) 
These  letters  were  received  by  Miss  Baker 
by  means  of  automatic  writing.  Before 
these  communications  she  had  not  been 
particularly  interested  in  spiritualism  or 
the  possibility  of  communion  between  the 
spirit  and  the  material  worlds,  but  so  sure 
is  she  now  of  their  reality  that  she  says 
for  her  they  have  removed  all  fear  of 
death.  The  letters  are  written  by  one  who 
in  life  held  a  high  position  in  the  legal 
profession  and  left  this  life,  according  to 
his  own  account,  with  the  fixed  determina- 
tion to  enter  the  next  life  as  an  explorer. 
The  letters  tell  the  result  of  his  explora- 
tions, and  although  some  of  his  observa- 
tions are  rather  startling,  the  letters  are 
full  of  interest.  The  writer  dwells  much 
on  the  power  of  thought  and  on  the  fact 
that  we  are  each  and  all  building  our  own 
future  by  our  life  here. 

Mrs.  Vanderstein's  Jewels.  By  Mrs.  Charles 
Bryce.  (John  Lane.  3/6.) 
The  Socialist  in  "  Mrs.  Vanderstein's 
Jewels  "  is  quite  a  different  pair  of  shoes. 
He  goes  on  the  simple  plan  of  taking  what 
isn't  his'n  because  he  thinks  it  ought  to 
be.  I  should  be  the  la:.t  person  to  deny 
that  that  may  be  a  justifiable  process,  but 
not— decidedly  not — as  Bert  does  it.  h 
horrid  fellow,  Bert,  and  a  caricature  of  a 
Socialist.  But  I  think  Mrs.  Bryce  may  be 
acquitted  of  political  intentions.  She' has 
to  give  some  motive,  so  she  gives  Social- 
ism. It  doesn't  quite  wash,  but  it  doesn't 
in  the  least  matter.  The  whole  point 
of  the  book  is  the  plot,  which  not  wild 
editors  should  drag  from  me.  Robbery 
and  murder  and  detectives  and  false  clues, 
thev  are  all  here,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
well   worked   out   and   well    sustained. 


The  Celebrated  Madame  Campan.     By  Vio 

lette   Montagu.      (Nash.      15/-    net.) 

The  memoirs  of  }iladame  Campan,  lady- 
in-waitmg  to  Marie  Antoinette,  have  long 
been  famous.  These  are  made  use  of  in 
the  present  book,  but  the  author  has  also 
ransacked  other  contemporary  memoirs. 
The  book,  which  is  well  illustrated,  throws 
many  fascinating  lights  on  a  fascinating 
period — the  period,  first,  of  Marie  An- 
toinette,  and  afterwards   of  Napoleon. 

Through  Western  Madagascar.  By  Walter 
D.  Mercuse.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.  7'6 
net.) 

Mr.  Mercuse  went  through  Western  Mada- 
gascar "  in  quest  of  the  golden  bean  " — 
m  more  prosaic  words,  of  the  butter  bean. 
His  interest  in  the  export  of  beans  re- 
sulted in  meetings  with  curious  men, 
birds  and  plants,  and  m  the  enthusiasm 
of  discovery  he  has  written  this  book. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  pages  tells 
us  how,  m  order  to  make  the  Sakalava 
natives  work,  the  French  Government  has 
forbidden  the  immigration  of  any  other 
native  workers  into  their  territory,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  "  the  Sakalava, 
fearing  that  this  regulation  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  their  offspring  becoming 
'  slaves  '  of  the  white  men,  are  killing  all 
their  new-born  children."  The  white  men 
of  the  country  seem  an  odd  lot,  some 
of  them  marrying  native  wives  and  sub- 
sisting on  the  charity  of  their  parents-in- 
law.  "  I  came  across  one  specimen,  for- 
merly a  captain  m  the  Swiss  artillery, 
who  would  collected  armed  bands  of  Mesi- 
koros  and  organise  raids  upon  the  harmless 
and  peaceful  villagers  for  miles  round, 
torturing  them  and  impounding  them  at 
his  will."  -Mr.  Mercuse  has  included  in 
his  book  some  notes  on  two  of  the  rising 
industries  of  Western  Madagascar — cattle 
and  rubber. 

France    from    Behind    the    Veil.     By    Count 

Paul    Vassili.      (Cassell.      16/-    net.) 

The  writer  professes  to  be  a  secretary  to 
the  Russian  Embassy,  and  he  gives  a  very 
eulogistic  account  of  Napoleon  III.  and  his 
beautiful  Empress.  Of  the  Emperor  it  is 
said  that  his  was  essentially  a  kind  nature, 
and  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  reign 
he  did  an  enormous  amount  of  good. 
Though  the  Empress  was  forty  years  old 
when  the  writer  first  saw  her,  she  eclipsed 
all  other  women  with  her  fairy-like  figure 
and  lovely  face.  Our  author  left  Paris 
before  its  investment  by  the  Germans,  and 
went  to  the  Tuileries  just  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Empress  ;  it  was  so  unexpected 
that  he  found  one  of  her  maids  preparing 
her  bed  as  usual.  The  gift  of  Chantilly 
to  the  nation  is  not  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved, and  the  Dreyfus  and  Panama  inci- 
dents are  coldly  described.  Madame  Juli- 
ette Adam,  Leon  Gambetta,  and  each  one 
of  the  French  Presidents,  excepting  the 
present,  has  his  own  special  anecdote,  but 
Frenchmen  will  hardly  be  gratified  at  the 
author's  dictum,  "Patriotism  with  French- 
men is  mostly  a  question  of  words  and 
rarely  goes  beyond  phrases." 
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SYSTEM    IN    THE    HOME      111.        By  Christine  Frederick. 


The  military  or  traditional  plan  of 
management  is  outgrown  in  industr\- — 
it  is  also  being  outgrown  m  the  home 
The  woman  must  have  more  sources  of 
management  knowledge  —there  must  be 
more  available  sources  of  personal  effi- 
ciency counsel,  such  as  business  and  in 
dustry  are  now  organising. 

Lectures  on  domestic  science  and 
home  efficiency  havc^  increased  by  the 
hundreds  ;  in  fact,  interest  in  domestic 
science  courses  and  lectures  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  efficiency  idea.  Next  in 
imnortance,  perhaps,  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pure- food  movement. 
It  has  been  brought  home  to  the  Ameri- 
can woman  that  fa  mil)-  efficiency  is  de- 
pendent on  healthful  cooking  and  on 
knowledge  of  food  values.  Efficiency 
in  buying  has  been  further  stinmlated 
by  the  formation  of  such  organisations 
of  club  women  as  The  Housewives' 
League,  Consumers'  League,  etc.,  which 
try  to  obtain  closer  co-operation  and 
less  waste  between  the  producer  and 
consumer,  and  in  the  social  and 
economic  sense  are  working  toward  the 
same  ideal  of  more  scientific  manage- 
ment of  the  home. 

As  evidence  of  the  great  interest  in 
bringing  the  home  to  a  more  scientific 
basis  there  have  been  innumerable  ar- 
ticles and  speeches  from  experts  on  the 
"  budget "  nlan  of  effecting  home 
economy.  The  methods  followed  by 
governments  and  corporations  have 
been  noted,  and  the  same  methods 
adapted  to  the  handling  of  home  fin- 
ances. Instead  of  guess-work  and 
slouchy  accounts,  the  home-maker  is 
being  shown  how  to  apportion  her  in 
cor.e  to  the  various  dej^artmcnts  of 
operating  exnense — rent,  food,  shelter, 
and  clothes — and  bv  business  discipline 
to  keep  within  the  "  appropriations." 


IMPROVED  EQUIPMENT. 
The  increasing  demand  among  house- 
holders that  hand  labour  shall  be  re- 
placed by  machinery,  just  as  it  has  done 
in  the  factory,  has  created  an  immense 
market  for  the  manufacture  of  labour- 
savers  and  devices  for  the  home.  Some 
one  has  suggested  that  there  is  a  new 
egg-beater  born  every  minute  !  Cer- 
tainly the  number  of  devices  and  ap- 
paratus is  greatly  increasing — quite  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reason.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  women  usually  overbuy  in 
household  equipment  of  the  cheaper 
kind,  and  neglect  to  buy  important  and 
efficient  equipment  of  a  good  quality. 
There  are  a  great  many  splendid  time 
and  labour-saving  articles  for  the  home 
which  are  comparatively  unknown,  but 
which  deserve  wider  use  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

WHAT  THE  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING. 

The  domestic  science  schools  are  now 
turning  their  attention  more  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  their  work,  making  it  rather 
the  ai)plication  of  practical  knowledge 
than  the  art  of  "  teaching  teachers  to 
teach  teachers."  This  is  evidenced  b)' 
the  large  number  attending  summer 
classes  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University  ;  and  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant of  all  tendencies  is  the  number  of 
actual  housekeepers  who  are  attending 
school  in  spare  time  trving  to  bring 
more  science  and  intelligence  into  the 
management  of  their  homes. 

Out  of  one  class  of  forty  at  Teachers' 
College,  it  is  authoritatively  stated  "that 
twenty-fi\e  were  either  housewives  now, 
or  were  taking  the  course  expecting  to 
use  this  knowledge  in  their  housekeep- 
ing. A  few  out  of  that  number  were 
teachers,  too,  but  were  working  out  as  a 
sort  of  side  issue  efficiency  problems 
while  they  kept  house.  The  number  of 
housewives  attending  this  institution  is 
increasing — those  that  come  for  but  one 
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course  or  two,  as  they  are  able — hoping 
to  become  enlightened  on  some  of  these 
difficult  household  problems." 

More  than  200  persons-  took  brief 
courses  for  home  use  in  some  household 
science  subject  last  year  in  the  School 
of  Household  Science  and  Arts  of  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

It  has  been  remarked  many  times  that 
while  governments — both  State  and  Na- 
tional— spend  actual  millions  upon  de- 
creasing the  toil  and  increasing  the  re- 
sults of  the  man's  work  on  the  farm, 
nothing  has  been  done  for  the  farm 
woman.  The  farm  kitchen  is  still  in  the 
same  archaic  state  as  in  the  day  when 
men  gathered  wheat  with  the  cradle 
scythe — but  the  barn  is  full  of  wonder- 
ful new  machinery  !  The  cooking  is 
no  better,  while  the  cooking  utensils  are 
practically  unchanged. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  Wes- 
tern agricultural  colleges,  trained  to  be 
alert  for  the  modern  and  the  scienti&c, 
which  were  among  the  first  of  all  edu- 
cational institutions  to  give  welcome 
place  to  domestic  science  courses.  The 
buxom  corn-belt  farm  girls  learned  how 
to  "  balance  a  meal  "  before  the  pam- 
pered daughters  of  New  York  and  the 
East  knew  there  was  such  a  thing.  The 
practical  side  of  life  has  always  ap- 
pealed to  the  typical  mid-Western  rural 
folk,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  use  their 
opportunities. 


We  may,  therefore,  look  for  science 
in  the  farm  kitchens  as  well  as  on  tne 
farm  fields,  in  the  work  of  the  vigorous 
voung  generation. 

In  a  degree,  the  same  problem  of 
monotony  and  aimlessness  which  scien- 
tific management  has  had  to  deal  with 
in  shops  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
which  the  apDlication  of  efficiency  has 
to  deal  with  for  home  women.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  task  of  stimu- 
lating women  in  individual  homes — 
where  there  is  no  comoetitive  spur,  no 
organisation,  and  no  required  discipline 
and  accounting — is  a  big  one.  Cynical 
editors  of  great  women's  periodicals 
openly  say  that  women  over  thirty-five 
are  hopeless — they  can't  be  budged  by 
any  idea  or  prod  ;  that  only  the 
younger  generation  is  responsive.  But 
the  women  under  thirty-five  are  counted 
by  the  million,  and  thev  have  the  next 
generation  in  their  keeping.  To  win 
^/lem  is  to  establish  the  new  home- 
making — the  life  for  woman  freed  from 
demeaning  house  drudgery — the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  give  thought  and  care  to  the 
wider  ran<je  of  interests  which  it  is  now- 
certain  will  be  woman's  future  sphere. 
She  will  follow  the  old  home  interests 
out  into  wider  life  where  they  have  scat- 
tered, and  she  will  be  as  she  always  has 
been,  faithful  first  to  home  and  family 
interests,  once  she  has  found  the  key  to 
her  own  personal  development  to  meet 
her  greatly  changed  environment.  And 
that  key  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  ap- 
plication of  Emerson's  twelve  principles 
of  efficiency. 


LITTLE   CRUELTIES   TO    CHILDREN. 


By  BERTHA 

She  had  been  sitting  as  still  as  a 
three-vear-old  can  or  as  long  as  a  three- 
year-old  will,  when  her  mother  saw  her 
begin  to  pat  a  chubby  leg  with  a  chubby 
hand. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  said  the  mother, 
with  the  anxious  tone  in  which  a  mother 
hen  clucks  to  her  one  chick. 

"  Oh,  mother,  my  leg  is  so  dreary," 
complained  the  little  one. 

The  plaint  was  not  a  new  one,  and 
each  time  it  was  uttered  it  puzzled  the 
mother  more  than  before.     Now  for  the 


H.  SMITH. 

hundredth     time     the     mother     asked  : 
"  What  does  it  feel  like,  dear!^" 

And  this  time  the  answer  came  :  "  It 
feels  like  '  buzz.'  " 

And  the  mother  knew  that  the  little 
leg  was  asleep.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  that  mother  any  more  than  it  has 
occurred  to  thousands  of  others  how 
natural  it  is  for  a  little  leg  to  become 
"  dreary  "  from  dangling  over  the  edge 
of  a  chair,  with  no  rest  for  the  feet  and 
no  rest  for  the  back.  In  that  particular 
house,  before  another  twenty-four  hours 
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had  passed  there  was  a  child's  low 
chair  in  every  room  ;  and  after  this  onl\- 
child  came  to  the  estate  of  j^^rown  folks' 
chairs,  one  of  her  babs'  chairs  was  kept 
that  there  mig'ht  never  be  an  excuse  for 
drearv  legs  when  there  were  child  visi- 
tors  in  the  houst^ 

This  is  but  one  of  man\-  little  cruel- 
ties to  children  of  which  grown-ups  are 
unconsciously  guilt)'  evei-y  hour  of 
every  da\-.  In  this  case  there  is  not 
only  the  temporary  discomfort  of  the 
child  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  the  in- 
terruption of  circulation  often  repeated 
brings  about  a  condition  that  may  re- 
sult in  atroohy  of  the  muscles,  which  is 
the  cause  of  many  slight  deformities  in 
children. 

There  is  also  the  e\er  present  danger 
of  a  child's  falling  from  a  high  chair, 
sustaining  permanent  injury.  The  cost 
of  a  low  chair  is  a  trifling  thing: 
mothers  should  stop  and  think  how  they 
would  like  to  sit  on  a  chair  about  aa 
high  as  a  sideboard  or  a  chiffonier. 

There  is  a  time,  however,  when  the 
chair  which  is  too  high  for  comfort 
becomes  too  low  for  comfort.  That  is 
at  table.  The  whole  world  is  made  on 
a  big-folks  scale.  And  in  the  change 
from  high  chair  to  ordinary  dinner 
chair,  without  the  intermediate  step  of  a 
three-quarters  chair,  and  m  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  small  child  to  table  things 
used  by  grown  people,  there  are  troubles 
a-plenty  for  the  little  one.  The  table 
is  up  under  the  chin,  which  is  awkward 
with  her  short  allowance  of  arm.  The 
knife  and  fork  are  about  what  a  car\- 
ing  set  would  be  for  her  father  or 
mother.  There  is  no  longer  a  friendly 
tray  to  catch  what  slips  over  the  edge 
of  the  plate,  and  the  glass  is  much 
harder  to  clutch  than  a  mug  with  a 
handle.  Altogether,  eating  after  the 
manner  of  grown  persons  is  fraught 
with  difficulties  that  it  is  strange  we 
forget  so  entirely  once  we  are  grown  up. 

In  the  matter  of  eating  children  are 
humoured  too  much.  And  the  stomach 
is  the  root  of  all  physical  evil.  A  nor- 
mal child's  appetite  is  very  apt  to  be 
■JStiilOfmal.  Grown  people  only  have  to 
feat  ertooigh  to  make  heat  ;   children  are 

•rtikk'tn^  ibdne   and    muscle.      But    most 
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children  (-an  eat  enough  at  three  meals 
to  keej)  their  bodies  going,  and  it  is 
very  harmful  to  the  child  to  allow  it  to 
eat  between  meals,  particularly  sweets 
There  are  children,  however,  whose  ap- 
petites are  small  and  who  cannot  eat 
enough  at  meal  time  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  growing  body.  Such  chil- 
dren should  have  four  or  even  five  meals 
a  da\-,  but  these  should  be  at  regular 
hours. 

Again,  man)'  children  have  not 
enough  sleep.  An  early  supper  and 
earl)'  to  bed  make  a  child  healthy  and 
bright-eyed  and  happy,  which  is  more 
than  the  healthy  and  wise  of  the  adage 
Ever)-  child  of  twelve  years  and  under 
should  be  in  bed  by  eight  o'clock,  and 
a  good  long  nap  every  afternoon  is  a 
good  thing,  not  only  for  the  child,  but 
for  the  mother. 

Every  doctor  and  nurse  who  has  to  do 
with  children  has  something  to  add  to 
the  list  of  cruelties  to  children  of 
which  even  the  most  doting  of  parents 
are  often  guilty.  One  of  these  is  the 
sending  of  timid  children  into  the  dark 
alone.  No  two  children  are  alike  m  the 
matter  of  fear.  To  some  it  only  comes 
with  the  knowledge  of  danger;  with 
others  it  is  instinctive ;  and  to  such, 
particularly  if  they  are  high-strung 
and  imaginative,  the  dark  has  a  name- 
less terror.  It  is  cruel  to  send  such  a 
child  alone  from  a  room  where  there  are 
lights  and  people  into  the  big,  black, 
lonesome  dark.  And  it  is  worse  than 
cruel,  it  is  criminal,  to  tell  such  children 
that  there  are  bogies  and  things  which 
are  going  to  catch  them.  Children  have 
been  frightened  into  convulsions  and 
even  made  idiots  by  the  tales  of  igno- 
rant nurses  and  senseless  mothers. 

One  of  the  most  common  cruelties, 
and  one  which  is  committed  most  un- 
consciously, is  the  failure  to  give  chil- 
dren enough  water.  Even  the  tiniest 
infant  needs  cold  water  and  should  re- 
ceive it  from  the  tip  of  a  spoon  from  the 
day  it  is  born.  Many  a  child  cries  for 
want  of  water,  and  everything  else  from 
candy  to  a  spanking  is  offered  to  stop 
the  crying. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  pipe  tobaccos  there  is  no  safer  guarantee 
of  excellence  than  the  name  Chairman. 


c 


H AIRMAN    Is   of  a  flavour  and  strength  that  suit  the  palates  of  most 
men  who  appreciate  quahty  in  thiir  tobacco. 


And  it  has  an  aroma  as  pleasmg  to  others  as  to  the  sm  iker  himself. 

These  properties  are  constantly  maintained  year  in  and  year  out  bv  the  use  o» 
fine  leaf  only,  and  by   the  exercise  of  trained  ab-hty   in   blending  it. 

What  most  smokers  will  consider  as  of  fully  equal  importance  to  them  is  that  it 
is  always  cool.  It  may  be  safely  smoked  pipe  alter  pipe,  and  it  will  not 
burn  the   tongue. 

Once  tiiven  a  fair  trial  it  will  yield  the  complete  enjoyment  of  the   pipe. 

And  it  may  be  smoked  with  the  knowledi;e  that  it  is  not  only  a  tobacco  of  fine 
quality  but  that  every  process  in  its  manufacture  is  carried  out  under  conditions 
of  scrupulous  cleanliness  which  not  only  appeal  to  the  eye  but  which  are 
hygienic  in  their  thoroughness. 

Commercially,  no  finer  tobacco  is  possible.  A 
higher  price  would  not  improve  it  and  a  lower  price 
could  not  provide  it. 


For  the  Australasian 
Market  Chairman  is 
packed    in    ^Ib.  air- 
tight    tins     in      the 
original      medium 
strength,     and     also     (Si 
in      mild      and     full 
strength?,      and      is 
sold  by    all    leading 
tobacconists    at     3 
per    tin. 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by  R.  J.  LEA  LTD.,  Manchester,  England. 
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The  Change  of 

Season 

As  September  approaches,  the  snap  usually  begins  to  go 
out  of  the  air  and  give  place  to  a  balminess  which  puts  joy 
into  one's  veins. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Spring  Outfit  together. 
Order  the  Suit  now  to  be  sure  of  having  it  in  good  time, 
and  whilst  it  is  being  made  you  can  select  the  "  et  ceteras  " 
which  go  to  make  up  the  complete  outfit. 

We  are  busy  now  opening  up  the  newest  designs  and 
colourings  in  Spring  Suitings,  and  we  recommend  you  to 
have  the  earliest  possible  look  at  the  patterns.  There  are 
fashionable  browns,  greys,  and  navys,  and  the  new  pencil 
stripes  in  all  shades. 

A  "MUTUAL"  SPRING  SUIT,  cut,  made  and  finished  to  fit  you, 
will   cost  from    75  -   upwards. 

GOLFING  AND  SPORTING  SUITS,  made  of  all-wooI  Scotch  Cloths, 
very  light  and   strong,   from    75/- 

NEW  SEASON'S  NECKWEAR.— Just  landed  a  complete  stock  of  the 
very  newest  Silk  Ties,  latest  shapes,  specially  selected  by  our  London  buyers, 
2  6,  3  6,  4  6,  5'-  each. 

FASHION  SHIRTS,  perfect  fitting,  soft  fronts,  dressed  neckband  and 
cuffs,    new   Oxford    material,    5/6;    Zephyr,    6/6   and    7/6    each. 

UNDERSHIRTS  and  PANTS,  all  wool,  best  English  makes,  including 
"I.  &  R.  Morley's,"  "  Wolsey,"  "Fresco,"  "Jay,"  and  "Jaeger"  Brands, 
unshrinkable,    5-,    7  6,   8  6,    10;  6,    12  6   each. 

MAIL  ORDERS  are  handled  by  an  expert  staff,  and  you  can  safely  rely 
upon  your  written  instructions  being  carried  out  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Where  Everything  THE        MUTUAL 

Is  the  Best  MEN'S    COMPLETE    OUTFITTERS, 

By  Actual  Test.  Opposite  Flinders  Street  Station,  Melbourne. 

J'hank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TRAINING  CHILDREN. 
Haden  Guest  contributes  to  T/ie 
Theosophist  an  instructive  article  on  the 
tit  and  proper  training  of  children, 
under  the  title,  "  Theosophy  and  the 
Child."  Although  the  article  is  written 
mainly  for  Theosophists  and  those  who 
believe  in  reincarnation,  it  should  be 
of  interest  to  parents  and  all  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  children  at  heart. 
Mr.  Guest  lays  great  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  surroundings  both  before 
and  after  birth,  and  also  the  import- 
ance of  nutrition.     He  says:  — 

By  the  time  the  child  is  born  into  the 
physical  world  its  brain  is  equipped  with 
the  number  of  brain-cells  which  it  is  going- 
to  have  for  the  rest  of  its  life,  and  the  mam 
lines  of  its  bodily  structure  are  laid  down. 
If,  therefore,  in  that  period  there  is  any  mal- 
nutrition, i:  the  child  does  not  get  sufficient 
nounshmert,  the  brain-cells  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  body  may  be  seriously  affected. 

After  birth,  he  says:  — 

Many  children,  even  children  belonging 
to  well-circumstanced  people,  do  not  get  a 
sufficiency  of  the  right  kind  of  food.  At 
some  of 'the  large  public  schools,  for  in- 
stance, children  are  not  always  given  enough 
food  for  the  work  they  are  doing  while  un- 
dergoing such  a  stress  of  physical  and 
mental  activity  as  school-work   implies. 

Another  very  important  matter  is  that 

of  cleanliness.     He  says:  — 

It  is  the  habit  of  English  people  to  con- 
sider that  they  are  a  clean  nation.  That  is 
one  of  our  errors.  We  are  only  a  few  of  us 
clean,  and  a  great  many  people  are  not  clean 
because  they  have  never  been  taught  how- 
to  be  clean";  they  have  never  been  taught 
how  to  wash  themselves. 

Mr.  Guest  then  goes  into  the  matter 
of  clothing,  which  he  says  should  be 
loose,  with  no  restraint  or  restriction 
anywhere  either  for  girl  or  boy.     As  to 


the  importance  of  the  training  of  chil- 
dren's senses,  he  has  much  to  say. 
Specially  interesting  is  what  he  has  to 
say  about  the  sense  of  vision:  — 

In  order  that  the  sense  of  sight  may  be 
properly  developed,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  long  distances  for  a  child  to  see. 
Vision  cannot  be  properly  developed  in  a 
crowded-up  city  area.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
reasons  why  so  many  children  of  the  present 
day  suffer  from  defective  vision  is  because 
they  are  brought  up  in  towns  and  because 
they  do  not  have  long  stretches  to  look  over. 
The  importance  of  this  consideration  is  re- 
cognised in  the  IQ13  Report  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Board  of  Education  in 
England,  in  which  it  is  recommended  that 
schoolroom  windows  should  always  be  low 
enough  for  children  to  look  out  and  so  rest 
their  eyes  from  the  strain  of  near  vision. 

People,  he  says,  do  not  as  yet  realise 
the  importance  of  dealing  with  slight 
ma  1 -developments,  slight  troubles  of 
the  eyes,  nose,  throat,  and  so  on.  Very 
important  is  any  trouble  with  the  teeth, 
and  even  more  important  is  the  diges- 
tion. A  child's  digestion  should  be  as 
perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 

Mr,  Guest  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  emotions.  Few  people,  he 
says,  "  realise  that  emotion  has  a  phy- 
sical basis,  or  that  emotions  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  changes  in  the  physical 
body."     For  instance,  he  says:  — 

If  you  are  trying  to  suggest  the  emotion 
of  depression,  you  will  not  hold  your  head 
erect;  you  will  let  it  hang  down,  witli  your 
arms  flaccid,  and  your  jaw  held  slackly,  be- 
cause tlrese  particular  positions  have  their 
definite  relation  with  the  emotions.  Now,  if 
vou  will  practise  this  yourself,  you  will  find 
a  very  remarkable  result.  Supposing  you 
feel  depressed  and  you  know  it  is  unreason- 
able ;  then,  if  you  deliberately  sit  up  straight, 
put  your  shoulders  back,  laugh,  and  take 
long  and  deep  breaths,  you  will  find  that 
your  depression  begins  to  go.  And  so  with 
vour  other  emotions,  by  simulating  the  pos- 
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ture,  the  position  and  the  bodily  chang^es 
which  accompany  an  emotion,  you  can  in- 
duce that  emotion  in  yourselves. 

He  concludes  the  article  1))-  urging 
those  of  his  readers  who  feci  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  their  children  these  ad- 
vantages to  do  their  utmost  to  make  it 
possible  to  jirovide  the  same  for  all 
children. 

WOMEN    STUDENTS    IN    GERMANY. 

In  an  article  in  L/r  Kevue  Generate 
on  "  German  W'omen  at  the  Universi- 
ties," Dr.  Berthold  Missiaen,  after  point- 
ing out  the  necessity  which  exists  at  the 
present  day  for  more  instruction  for 
women,  goes  on  to  show  to  what  extent 
women  in  Germany  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  University  career  which  has 
recently  been  opened  up  to  them.  He 
says  that  although  from  the  autumn 
of  1908  to  191 2  the  number  of  women 
students  rose  from  1172  to  2586,  there 
are  only  2586  women  to  54,525  men 
students,  so  that  there  is  yet  much  pro- 
gress to  be  made.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  exists  at  the  high  schools  or 
technical  schools,  where  again  the  men 
entirely  outnumber  the  women  students 
The  author  largely  attributes  this  lack 
of  response  on  the  part  of  the  women 
to  the  need  of  better  preparation  for  a 
university  career  in  the  schools,  particu- 
larly in  Prussia.  The  Catholic  stu- 
dents, he  tells  us,  who  in  1908  only 
numbered  61  to  150  Jewesses  and  48S 
Protestants,  in  191 1  had  risen  to  305, 
the  Protestants  to  1 168,  but  the  Jewesses 
had  dropped  to  third  place  with  247. 

THE    SCHOOLMASTER    IN    RUSSIA. 

Russkoye         Bogatstvo  {Russian 

Wealth),  in  an  article  called  "Work- 
man or  ^Esthetics,"  discusses  the  life 
and  work  of  Russian  schoolmasters. 
The  sordid  conditions  under  which  they 
have  to  work  is  notorious.  Almost  half 
of  the  public  schools  in  Russia  are  situ- 


ated in  small,  hlthy,  smoky  peasants' 
huts,  recalling  the  Irish  "hedge  schools" 
of  the  days  of  Carleton.  The  teacher's 
room  is  often  without  a  window.  School 
merely  represents  a  sort  of  refuge  for 
troublesome  brats.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  the  hatred  of  the  peasants  to- 
wards the  schoolmaster  is  blind  and 
cruel.  There  is  no  chance  of  any  real 
culture  under  such  conditions.  The 
good-nature  and  gentleness  of  the  Rus- 
sian schoolmaster  is  mistaken  for  weak- 
ness and  nicapacity  for  self-defence. 


Modern  Language  Teaching  has  an 
interesting  account  of  the  inspection  of 
the  various  holiday  courses  held  m 
France  and  Switzerland — that  is  to  sa\-, 
in  Nancy  ;  in  Dijon,  where  there  were 
133  students,  of  whom  about  a  dozen 
were  British  ;  Neuchatel,  with  a  similar 
proportion  of  students  ;  Lausanne, where 
the  German  group  was  by  far  the 
largest,  and  Geneva,  in  which  town  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  course 
was  the  instruction  given  by  M.  Thudi- 
chum  and  his  staff  on  Phonetics.  There 
were  over  750  students  at  Grenoble, 
where  M.  Rosset's  scheme  of  instruction 
was  designed  for  a  course  of  four 
months. 

A  great  deal  of  information  is  given 
in  Vragen  des  Tijds  about  the  Utrecht 
High  School  during  the  French  domi- 
nation,  which  ended  a  century  ago. 
Theology  was  much  in  evidence  in 
Utrecht  in  1 810- 11,  for  we  find  that  86 
out  of  197  students  were  devoting  their 
time  to  that  branch  of  learning,  while 
at  least  four  out  of  the  thirteen  pro- 
fessors were  theologians.  There  is  an 
idea  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
theological  students  were  exempt  from 
military  service.  There  are  many  en- 
tertaining details  concerning  Napoleon's 
scheme  for  an  Imperial  l^ni\ersity  and 
other  matters. 


From  Locke  to  Montessori.  V>\  W .  Boyd. 
(Georg-e  Harrap.  2  6  net.) 
This  criticism  of  the  .Montessori  point  of 
view  is  of  intense  interest  to  all  connected 
with  education.  Dr.  Boyd  traces  the 
genesis  of  I\lme.  Montessori's  system  in 
certain  of  the  famous  educationists  who 
have    preceded    her.       The    defects    of    the 


system  are  clearly  stated  on  the  whole. 
Dr.  Boyd,  however,  argues  against  the 
systematic  establishment  of  Children's 
Houses,  because  it  would  encourage 
mothers  to  go  out  to  work.  Mis  argument 
would  be  sounder  if  all  mothers  had  hus- 
bands able  and  willing  to  support  them 
and  their  children. 
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ALBERT  ST.,  EAST  MELBOURNE. 

Opposite  the  Fitzroy  Gardens 


The   Property   of   the    Presbyterian   Church    of 

Victoria.      Established  l875- 

Comprehensive  Curriculum,  with  a  large 

number  of  Optional  Cour.>es. 

Preparation    for   all    University    Entrance 

Examinations. 

.•\RT,   MUSIC,    CALESTHENICS. 

Under  the  direction  of  recognised  e.xperts. 

Residential    Accommodation     lor    about    70 

Scholars 

Term  Days  1914  :      Feb.  10th,  June  2nd.  Sept    I5th. 

llhi^tratcd   Prospectus  on  Application. 
WM.  GRAY,  M.A..  B.Sc  Pki.n'CIPAL. 


SCOIGH  WM.  wmWi. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
IN  VICTORIA. 


TERM  DAYS  are  :     Znd  Tuesday    in  Feb.,    1st  Tues- 
day io  June,  2nd  Tuesday  In  September. 

Parents  intending  to  send  their  boys  into 

residence  should  make  early  application 

for  places. 


Prospectus  on  Jipplication. 
W.  S.  LirrLEJOHN,  M.4.,Princ.pal 


SHORTHAND     BY     POST. 

GREGG   SHORTHAND 

Between  October,  191.S,  and  March,  1914,  no  less 
than  200  leading  schools  in  Great  Britain  an  1 
Ireland  introduced  GREGG  SHORTHAND  into  their 
schools  IN  PLACE  OF  PITMAN,  while  in  the  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  of  1563  cities  in  the  United  States  ot 
America  and  Canada  GREGG  SHORTHAND  is  taught 
in  974,  or  385  more  than  all  the  other  systems  put 
together. 

Facts  like  these  speak  volumes.  Study  your  best  interests 
and  write  me  now  for  EYE-OPENING  FACTS  and  FREE 
SAMPLE  LESSON. 

PHIL.  C.  BMMES  O.G.4.. 

REPRESENTATIVE  AND  "MAIL  COURSE"  SPECIALIST, 
ALBION,  BRISBANE    Qld.i. 


■i^if 
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KOHtNOOR' 

PENCILS 


So  good  that  they 
aix  often  used  down 
to  the  last  half  inch. 

4d.  each,  3/6  per  dozen  ; 
17    degrees     and    Copynin. 

Of  all  Stationers 


ALDWORTH 

6irl$^  Grammar  School 

EAST   MALVERN. 

Principals:  Che  Ulisscs  Graia. 


The  scliool  is  situated  in  Fincli 
Street,  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
(';ni!tield  I'laiUvay  Station,  and  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Wattletree 
I  toad  Tram. 

The  grounds  of  the  School  afford 
ample  room  for  sports  of  various 
kinds,  and  include  a  tennis  court  and 
basket-ball   ground. 

New  buildings  have  recently  been 
erected,  providing  additional  acco'm- 
modation    for    boarders. 


Prospectus  on  Jipplication  at 

MULLEN'S  &  GEORGE  ROBERTSON'S. 
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THE 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Directors  : 
V.  J.  Saddler  (Chairman),  W.   M.  Hyndman, 

Hon.   Agar  Wynne,  Jas.   H.   Riley. 


INSURANCE 


riRE 

ACCIDENT 

eMPLOYER'S  LUBIUrV 
PIDELITY  GUARANTEE 
PLATE  GLASS  BREAKAGE 
MARINE 
BURGLARY      - 
LIVE  STOCK 
CUSTOMS  BONDS 

Principal  Office:    60   Market    Street,    Melbourne. 
Branches  in  all  the  States. 

W.    TUCKER, 

General  Manager. 

THE  EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS,   AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY,  £100,000  ;  GLARANIEE  FUND,  £10,000 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS-Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man ;  Sir  Wm.  H.  Irvine,  K.C.,  M.P.  :  Hon.  Donald 
Mackinnon,  M.L.A.  ;  R.  G.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq., 
M.L.A.  ;  Stewart  McArthur,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Registered  Office  :    No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament 
to  perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business. 

JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

C.  T.  M.\RT1N,  Assistant  Manager. 


LETTERS  COPIED  WHILE  WRITING  (IN  INK)  by  using 

yoar  own  letter  paper,  Involoee.  eto..  vrltb  ibis  book. 

Ton  simply  Insert  your  letter  paper  &8  iliustraled,  thuD  write: 
and  70U  Becare  by  the  act  of  wntiDg  a  perfect  Idtt^r  luid  a 
perfect  copy  la  Che  book.  There  Is  do  niga  of  your  tiavUig 
taken  a  oopy .  do  perforated  edge  to  your  oommaolcatioo- 
Book    N.8.O..  /300  copies  either   200  letters   bIeo 
6  X  10  inchas.  or  iOO  size  8  1  A.        Price  3/9  post 
free.      Book  N.S.O-  /400  copies  400  or  kOO  respeo- 
Uvely.       Price  S/-   pott   free.  C«ib    with    order. 
Special  Dainty  Octavo  Book,  makluR  JOO  copies,  for  Rl-  Posti 
Order,  or  doable  capacity  (or  </8.       Sample  of  the  VTonderfu) 
Zanetle  Ink  Ptoer  which  makes  thecoc>y.  free.  If  etamped  addressed  envelope  seat  u 
**B.B."  ZANET&C.  Welford  Boad.  Lelaester 


CHAIR 


MAY  SAVE  YOUR   LIFE. 

It    w  II    Buppott   you   io    the    water   sad 

PREVENT  YOU  FROM  DROWNING 

And    ward    off     COLDS.    CMILl.S     RHEUMATISM 


hen  sitting 
Can  take  It  anvwhere. 
COOL    IN    SUMMER. 
lr;c(.   16  6  and  12  6. 


to  the  open  air. 

Always  Useful  and  Ready 

WARM     IN    UINTKK. 
Scnti  for  Comt>tete  I.ist- 


mWARHQ   81  St.  narflarnts  Road 
cunnnu.?        twicki;nhaivi. 


WE  FIT  TRUSSES 

FOR  RUPTURE 

SILK  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  CRUTCHES.  BELTS, 
SHOULDER  BRACES,  ENEMAS,  BATTERIES.^ 
►    BEST  QUALITY  ■  MODERATE  PRICES. 

DENVER    BROTHERS- 

'     CORNER  SWANSTON  A  LONSDALE  STS,    " 
y  MELBOURNE,  Vie  >* 


'fnfTTTTTI  vWTTTTlnA' 


The    Greatest   Time  =  Saver 
Any  Man  Can  Have 
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And  It's  FREE  To  You 

But  we  are  getting  ahea(3  of  onr  story.  This  handy  box 
of  cards  is  called  the  Perpetual  Reminder.  "  Worth  forty- 
seven  pigeon-holes,"  as  one  user  says,  "  and  any  number 
of  note  books."  Placed  on  yovir  desk  it  keeps  your  ap- 
pointments, saves  your  time,  clears  your  mind  of  i^etty 
deiails, calls  important  matters  to  your  attention,  lessens  the 
str^iin  on  your  memory,  helps  to  systematize  your  day's  work. 

The  Perpetual  Reminder  is  a  complete  desk  and  pocket  card 
system.  It  is  a  receptacle  for  all  the  miscellaneous  matters,  all 
the  loose  memoranda  now  scattered  about  your  office,  and  so  likely 
to  get  lost.  It  has  guide  cards  by  months  and  days,  and  a 
quantity  of  fine,  heavy,  standard-size  three  by  five  inrh  record 
cards.  The  cards  are  in  a  handsome  and  ingenious  cloth-cove'ed 
board  box — ingenious  because  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  which 
keeps  the  TO-DAY  cards  always  before  you,  and  the  guide  cards 
always  in  sight.  The  arrangement  and  handling  of  the  Reminder 
are  absolutely  simple  and  automatic — that  is  w^hy  it  is  so  wonderful. 
The  way  to  get  the  Perpetual  Reminder  for  nothing  is  through 
SYSTEM.  System  is  essential  to  business  success.  And  so  is 
SYSTEM,  the  maga7ine.  It  tells  ever}' month  about  all  tlie  new 
business  methods  and  ideas  that  make 
money  and  save  lime — all  the  little 
wrinkles  in  office,  shop  and  factorv 
that  save  worry.  Through  SYSTkM 
you  can  learn  all  that  anyone  can 
possibly  tell  you  about  sy.-tem  and 
business  metliods.  One  hundred  ami 
thirty-two  to  two  hundred  rages 
monthly  full  up  with  business  ideas 
for  YOU.  The  regular  reading  of 
SYSTEM  will  solve  your  business 
perple.xities.  SYSTEM  has  a  staff 
ofe.xperts — practical  business  men — 
who  will  answer  your  questions  gladly 
and  cheerfully  and  promptly.  This 
service  will  cost  you  noi  one  single 
penny — if  you  are  a  subscriber  to 
SYSTEM.  The  price  of  SYSTEM 
is  fourteen  shillings  and  si.xpence  a  year.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  to  any  alert  man  with  his  eyes  on  the  main  chance. 
The  Head  of  a  large  Trading  Company  says  :  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  lis  m  the  conduct  of  our  business  t  have  before  us  sncli  information  as 
SYSTEM  givrs.  Our  entire  business  system  has  been  made  up  from  the 
suggestions  contained  in  your  publication." 

Special    Offer  to  REVIEW  < 

Readers :  S 

We  said  the  Perpetual  Reminder  would  H 

cost  you  nothing.  Here  is  the  way.  Send 
us  fourteen  shillings  ai  d  sixpence  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  SYSTEM,  and  we 
will  send  you  aPerpetual  Reminder.every 
cost,  including  carriage,  fullv  prepaid. 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the 
white  space  opposite;  tear  out  this 
advertisement  and  post  it  to  us,  with 
your  cbetiue  or  postal  order,  and  you 
will  receive  twelve  issues  of  the 
magazine,  and  the  Perpetual  Reminder 
absolutely  free.  Act  at  once.  We  have 
only  a  few  of  the  Reminders  on  hand, 
and  we  believe  that  they  will  be  si.apped 
up  in  a  hurry. 

A,    W.    SHAW     COMPANY    LTD. 
316  Oswald  House,  34  NorfolK  St.,  London,  W.C 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  ALEX.  JOBSON,  A.I. A. 

THE   AUSTRALIAN    WOOD    PIPE    CO.    LTD. 


The  directors  of  this  company  are 
evidently  confident  as  to  the  future  of 
the  business.  Otherwise  they  would 
scarcely  have  given  the  shareholders 
so  generous  a  dividend  as  I2i  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  the  June,  191 4,  half-year, 
seeing  that  it  increased  the  dividend 
charge  by  ^^^820,  though  the  increase  in 
the  net  profits  to  ^^6682  was  only  j£"3o8. 
Certainly  the  current  dividend  includes 
a  bonus  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  still 
the  directors  will  not  find  it  easy  not  to 
repeat  it  next  time,  and  revert  to  10  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  dividend,  too,  is 
even  more  generous  than  it  looks,  for  it 
is  being  paid  for  the  full  year  on  the 
new  capital  of  £c,y2?>,  which  was  onh* 
subscribed  on  June  I  5. 

♦  *  * 

There  is  this,  too,  that  the  reserves  of 
the  company  are  not  by  any  means  large 
in  comparison  with  the  assets,  now 
nearly  i^iOQ.CXDO.  Certainly  ^^1074  o^ 
the  current  profit  is  added  to  the  reserve 
account,  but  even  so  the  total  of  that 
account  is  only  ^^4000.  This  sum  is  the 
only  reserve  the  company  has  except  the 
balance  of  ;^  1 500  of  the  past  half-year's 
profit,  which  is  set  aside  for  the  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  the  moving  of 
plant  and  stock  from  Balmam  to  the 
new  premises  at  Lane  Cove. 

*  *  ■* 

Though  the  increase  in  the  net  earn- 
ings during  the  half-year  was  not  large, 
the  company  seems  to  be  doing  well. 
The  directors  certainly  do  not  in  the  re- 
port say  much  about  it.  They  say  that 
"  future  prospects  of  the  company  are 
good,"  and  that  the  contract  for  pipes 
for  the  Umberumberka  Water  Supply  is 
practically  completed,  and  that  all 
pipes  laid  are  giving  good  satisfaction. 
Moreover,  that  the  South  Australian 
Government  contract  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Nothing  is  said,  however,  about 
new  contracts.  Still,  the  calling  up  in 
February  last  of  the  balance  uncalled 
on  the  old  shares  (of  which,  however, 
only   about   £'1000  was  unpaid   at    De- 


cember 31),  and  the  issue  of  10,000  new 
£1  shares  paid  to  los.,  suggests  that  the 
prospects  are  sufficiently  bright  to  war- 
rant more  capital  being  obtained. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  this  new  money  is  apparently 
wanted  for  new  jilant.  The  directors 
have  purchased  a  freehold  property  of 
about  4  acres  with  water  frontage  at 
Lane  Cove  River.  Buildings  have  been 
erected  and  new  machinery  of  the  most 
modern  type  is  to  be  installed,  and 
should  be  working  in  September.  The 
plant  at  Balmain  factory,  the  lease 
of  which  IS  expiring,  will  be  used  m  the 
meantime,  so  that  there  will  be  no  loss 
of  time  or  break  in  the  output. 

*  *  *_ 

This  explains  in  a  measure  the  in- 
crease of  about  ^^3800  in  the  property 
and  plant  (less  depreciation)  to  nearly 
^^^28,500.  The  company's  chief  asset, 
however,  is  the  stocks  on  hand,  which 
have  risen  by  nearly  ^^7600  to  over 
i,  5 2.000.  The  valuation  of  so  import- 
ant an  asset  is  not  referred  to  m  the 
report,  though  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  shareholders  to  know  that  it  has  been 
made  on  conservative  lines.  The  same 
comment  mav  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
sundry  debtors,  now  over  ^^"25,600,  a 
figure  very  little  above  that  of  Decem- 
ber last.  The  only  other  assets  are  the 
sundry  deposits  on  contracts,  ;^2ioo, 
and  patents,  £S7~. 

*  *  * 

The  liabilities  of  the  company  have 
not  moved  to  anv  extent  during  the 
half-year,  the  present  total,  ^^33,000, 
being  only  about  ^"800  higher.  The 
sur]jlus  assets  of  ;^69,728  pjre  m.ainly  all 
for  the  security  of  tlie  paid-up  capital 
of  ^,^65,728  (i,'6o,ooo  in  £\  fully  paid 
shares,  and  ^^^5728,  the  amount  paid  up 
on  the  10,000  new  ;^i  shares),  as  the  re- 
serve account  is  but  .small,  ^^4000.  The 
a.'isets  value  per  fully  paid  share  is  is. 
2d.,  so  that  in  the  current  selling  price 
of  24s.  (at  the  time  of  writing)  there  is 
2s.  lod.  for  goodwill. 
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THE  TRUSTEES'  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  CO.  LTD. 


There  was  certainly  a  wonderful  im- 
]3rovenient  in  this  company's  earning 
power  during  its  June,  191 4,  half-year. 
Usually  it  makes  between  ;^50C0  and 
;^6ooo,  though  in  December,  191 2,  its 
net  profits  rose  to  over  ^^63 00.  In  the 
period  just  ended,  however,  it  earned  no 
less  than  £1 1,005,  over  ^^^5000  more  than 
it  did  ni  December  last.  This  rather 
extraordmary  result  the  directors  pass 
over  in  their  report  without  any  expla- 
nation. They  certainly  say  that  "  the 
value  of  new  business  for  the  half-year 
is  a  record  in  the  company's  history.' 
But  that  comment  applies  rather  to  the 
record  growth  of  over  ^^"906,000  in  the 
trust  business  to  nearly  i^i  i,ic6,ooo.  It 
can  scarcely  refer  to  the  handsome  in- 
crease in  the  profit  earned. 
*  *  * 

It  would  seem  that  this  rise  111  the 
earnings  was  due  to  some  exceptionally 
large  commissions  earned  or  released 
during  the  period.  If  this  be  so,  then  it 
might  well  have  been  so  stated  in  the 
report.  Otherwise  shareholders  may 
wrongly  assume  that  the  profit  was 
really  normal,  and  that  the  current 
half-year  may  be  expected  to  earn  a 
like  sum.  Such  an  opinion  if  it  became 
common  might  embarrass  the  directors, 
if  the  earning  power  should  fall  away 
to  the  average  of  about  ^^5600  current 
in  previous  half-years. 

The  directors,  however,  consider  its 
repetition  likely.  For  one  thing,  they 
have  added  to  the  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  per  annum  a  bonus  of  i  per  cent, 
making  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
half-year.  Then  "  m  view  of  the  large 
increase  in  the  business  "  thev  have  de- 
cided  to  issue  to  the  shareholders  during 
the  current  half-year,  40,000  £2  lOs. 
shares  paid  to  30s.,  at  a  premium  of 
5s.  each,  that  is  35s.  in  all.  This  will 
bring  in  ^^^70,000,  of  which  ;!^6o,ooo  will 
be  share  capital,  increasing  the  total 
paid  up  to  i^i  50,000,  and  the  balance  of 
;^i 0,000  will  be  added  to  the  reserve 
fund,  making  it  iJ^6o,ooo.  Now,  to  pay 
even  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ;£":  50,000 
will  require  ;^6ooo  half-yearly,  a  bigger 
sum   than   the   company  earned   in   any 


half-year  prior  to  June,  1914,  with  one 
exception.  Truly  the  directors  (who, 
of  course,  know  what  the  company 
really  does  earn),  expect  the  earnings  of 
the  past  half-year,  phenomenal  though 
they  were,   to  be  maintained  in   future. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will. 

*  *  * 

The  directors  did  not  confine  their 
generositv  to  the  shareholders.  Thev 
also  gave  the  officers  a  share  in  the 
enhanced  earnings  by  distributing 
among  them  a  10  per  cent,  bonus  on 
their  salaries.  The  amount  required  was 
i,  1267,  which,  with  the  dividend,  ^^4500, 
left  ^^5238  still  available.  Of  this 
^5000  was  taken  to  write  the  freehold 
property  down  to  ^^5 2,500  (it  had  al- 
ready been  written  down  by  over 
^'i  1,800  to  ;£^57,50o)  and  the  balance 
of  ^^^238  was  added  to  the  profit  and 
loss  account,  making  it  ^,2490. 

The  company's  assets,  which  now 
amount  to  ;£^i  53,000,  comprise  freehold 
property,  ;^57,500,  Government  and 
municipal  securities,  i^  14,800,  mortgages 
i^  1 6,700,  cash  ;^  1 2, COO,  sundry  debtors 
i^i68o,  furniture  and  fittings  ;£^500,  and 
the  investments  of  i, 50,000  to  secure 
the  reserve  fund  of  that  amount.  These 
investments  are  made  up  of  about 
^26,700  m  Government  and  municipal 
securities,  and  about  ^^23,300  in  mort- 
gages. The  various  Government  and 
municipal  securities  are  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  iJ' 1 0,300  Victorian  Inscribed 
Stock  at  par,  and  i^i 2,000  Melbourne 
and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  3^ 
per  cent,  debentures),  shown  at  cost,  and 
are  set  out  in  detail,  so  that  anyone 
may  note  how  they  compare  with  pre- 
sent market  prices.  The  mortgages 
l^rcsumably  are  on  first-class  securities, 
conservatively  valued. 

As  the  company  has  no  liabilities,  the 
whole  of  these  assets  belong  absolutely 
to  the  shareholders.  After  allowing 
for  the  distribution  of  the  profits  there 
remains  about  i^  142,490,  securing  the 
paid-up  capital  of  ^,90,000  (60,000  £2 
I  OS.  shares  paid  to  30s.),  reserve  fund 
^,50,000,  and  profit  and  loss  balance 
£2490. 
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THE  OVER  SEAS  CLUB. 


The  Headquarters.  -The  Honorary  Org^an- 
iser,  Mr.  Evelyn  Wrench,  writes  enthusi- 
astically of  the  success  which  is  already  at- 
tending- the  central  org-anisation  in  its  new 
headquarters  in  London.  He  is  anxious  to 
obtain  at  least  10,000  subscribing  members 
to  the  London  headquarters.  In  order  to  be- 
come such  a  member  only  2/6  need  be  re- 
mitted to  London.  The  membership  carries 
with  it  the  free  use  of  the  London  premises 
when  at  home,  and  subscribing  members 
will  also  receive  free  advice  on  any  legal 
question  in  connection  with  English  law.  The 
total  membership  of  the  Club  is  now  122,321. 

Melbourne. — The  Melbourne  branch  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  its  first  year  in  its 
present  premises  by  a  smoke  night  on  July 
22nd.  The  Lord  Mayor  took  the  chair,  and 
the  principal  speaker  was  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Deakin,  who  received  a  most  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  the  large  number  of  members 
present.  The  Lord  Mayor  indicated  that  the 
time  had  come  now  for  federating  the  various 
branches  of  the  Over  Seas  Club  in  Australia, 
and  foreshadowed  the  creation  of  some  Com- 
monwealth Executive.  The  various  branches 
will  be  approached  in  due  course  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  Hon.  O.  R.  Snowball,  MX.\., 
spoke  before  the  Lord  Mayor  distributed  the 
very  fine  prizes  won  in  the  billiard  and 
snooker  competitions,  which  had  been  held 
in  the  Club  rooms.  Mr.  Manson  (N.Z. ),  Rev. 
Major  Holden,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stead  replied 
for  the  guests.  The  last-named  referred  to 
the  fact  that  next  year  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  celebrating  the  comple- 
tion of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  between 
the  two  nations,  and  urged  that  .'\ustralia 
should  take  part  in  these  demonstrations  of 
a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  world.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
rested  with  the  United  States,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  and  that  it  was  imperative 
that  there  should  be  a  close  understanding 
between  these  three,  a  sentiment  which  was 
heartily  applauded.  The  chairman  indicated 
that  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  large 
premises  in  the  centre  of  Melbourne  were 
practically  complete,  and  he  appealed  for  the 
loyal  support  of  members  to  make  the  ven- 
ture a  success.  The  balance-sheet  and  report 
disclose  an  excellent  state  of  affairs,  and 
although  the  subscription  has  been  raised 
to  I  OS.  6d.,  very  few  members  are  falling" 
out,  whilst  new  ones  are  coming  in  every 
day. 

Hobart. — At  the  meeting  of  the  executive 
which  was  held  at  the  Club  rooms  on  July  ist, 
the  president  (Mr.  H.  T.  Gould)  announced 
that  the  membership  of  the  branch  was  now 
671.    The  question  of  aflfiliation  with  London 


was  left  over  until  the  annual  meeting,  which 
is  to  be  held  shortly.  The  ladies  have  decided 
to  hold  a  free  afternoon  tea  at  the  Club 
rooms  once  in  each  month,  so  that  members 
may  get  to  know  one  another.  Each  lady 
on  the  committee  presides  in  turn.  Mr. 
Dobson  Hesp,  the  hon.  secretary,  visited 
Melbourne,  and  whilst  there  discussed  with 
the  Melbourne  executive  various  questions 
dealing  with  the  suggested  federation  of  the 
.Australian  branches. 

Burnie,  Tas. — Mr.  Baldwin  reports  that 
the  branch  in  Burnie  is  not  flourishing  as 
well  as  could  be  desired.  He  is  at  present 
the  only  oflficer,  but  hopes  that  ere  long 
the  organisation  will  be  on  a  good  footing. 
The  membership  is  slowly  increasing. 
Burnie  itself  is  progressing  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  the  Over  Seas  Club  ought  not 
to   lag   behind. 

Gympie,  Qld. — The  lady  members  of  the 
Club  met  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Cuppaidge 
and  held  a  meeting,  presided  over  by  the 
president  (Dr.  Cuppaidge).  It  was  decided 
to  celebrate  the  fourth  birthday  of  the  Club 
on  August  27th  by  an  open-air  fete  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  at  which,  amongst  other 
items,  a  prize  will  be  given  for  the  best  ar- 
rangement of  the  Club's  badge  in  sweet- 
peas.  A  ladies'  committee  was  formed,  and 
it  was  decided  to  start  a  Women's  guild,  with 
the  intention  of  making  clothes  for  charit- 
able distribution.  An  ambulance  class  is  to 
be  formed,  and  the  president  will  give  a 
course  of  lectures.  .Arrangements  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  holding  a  social  during 
the  winter  months. 

Mackay,  Qld. — An  inaugural  meeting  was 
held  on  i6th  July,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  as  both  Colonel  Hodges  and  the 
Mayor,  Alderman  Fay,  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  movement  there  will  soon  be  a 
very  strong  branch  there. 

Wagga    Wagga,     N.S.W.— Mr.    F.    Purnell 

reports  that  a  meeting  was  held  on  July  13th, 
on  which  occasion  there  was  a  record  attend- 
ance. At  the  next  meeting,  on  August  loth, 
the  Club  will  consider  the  best  means  of  en- 
couraging compulsory  military  training,  and 
a  lady  member  who  has  recently  visited  seve- 
ral New  Zealand  centres  will  relate  her  ex- 
periences. 

New  Zealand. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dominion  Council  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Wellington,  on  July  24th,  a  report  of 
which  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Dunedin,  N.Z. — A  social  meeting  of  mem- 
bers will  be  held  on  August  27th  to  celebrate 
the  birthdav  of  the  Club. 
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"A  GOOD  DIGESTION 
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This  excellent  wish  may  be  realised  by  taking  the  •Allenbirys'  Diet  which  affords  an  iieal 
food  for  those  of  weakened  or  temporarily  impaired  digestion.  Prepared  from  rich  milk  E.nd 
whole  wheat  — the    two  vital    food    elements   combined    in    a    partially    predisestcd    fo:   1. 

MADE    IN   A   MINUTE 
add   boiling  water  only. 


ALLEN  AHANBURYS  LTD. 

LONDON.    ENGLAND 

and    Market    Street,    Sydney 
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DIET 


"  Tired  nature's  Sweet  rp^torf  r.  tM!my  sleep  "—  \  ount^ 
Soft,  cosy  Blanket*  ensure   comfort  and  induce    sleep 


P 


ITLOCHRY    BLANKETS 

have  77  years  repiitation,  and  the  belter  qualities  are  known 
as  the  mcst  delitjhtful.  useful  and  durable  on  the  market 
Prices.  11/  1<./..  t6'-  up  to  27/  per  pair,  carnagt  paid 
Samples  may  be  had.  post  free   direct  from  the  makers 


A.    &    J.    MACNAUQHTON,    The    Mills,    Pitlochry,    N  B 


Learn    to   Play 
Music  at  Sight 

r       in 
Twelve  Lessons 


Bv  following  the  advice  of — 
Mr    LAN  don  RONALD. 
DR    BORLAND. 

SIR    FREDERICK    BRIDGE, 


ana  thus  gtio  for  youcsell  A    LIFELOnHj    PLEASURE 

Correspondence  Lessons  to  ever>'where  from 
THE      PIANOFORTE      SIGHT-READING      SCHOOL. 

iRoom    26).     157     NEW     BOND     STREET.     LONDON.     W 


HILDYARD     PATENT     STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.     Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Pron-.pt  delivery. 

Send   for  Catalogue   to-day, 

HILDYARD     WAGON      WORKS, 
KENSINGTON,   MELBOURNE. 


rTHEIGHT  INCREASED — ? 

Ai  IWPWF^  G.  H  B.(Bradford)wrlte«: 
*T5  ll^V^nCtO.  'Before  I  started  70urB78- 
ICm  my  height  uas  <  feet  8}  Inches  Now  It  Ls 
."•  feet  I  inch  ■'  I  can  Irjcrease  vour  height  by  from 
2  to4i  Inches  wit  ilo  three  months  Noapplianres. 
druRs,  nor  dtetin;  Send  three  penny  stamps  for 
further  partlcularg  of  mv  svstem  and  mv  nu*') 
Guar.intee  -ARTHU  .  OIRVAH,  Sp«cl«IKf  In 
the  Incre.T*;e  o  Height.  Dt'pt  R.R  ,  t7.  Btroud 
Oreen  Road,  London,  N. 


ZANETIC  INK  PAPER 

Is  30  sensitive  that,  when  placed  un- 
der a  sheet  of  writing  paper  the  Act 
of  Writing  the  letter  produces  an 
excellent  copy  on  a  sheet  placed 
under  it.  The  Copy  90  made  Is  clear 
and  permanent.  One  sheet  of  Zanetio. 
size  8  by  10  inches.  Post  free  for  3d. 
stamps.  One  dozen.  Post  free,  for 
1/10  siainps.  from 
**  R.R."  Zanetto.  P.C.C.  Welford 
eta.,  i.«loeeu*r 


CAN  BE 
CURED. 


I>J 


remit- 
to   the 


Mr.  S.  J.  Naidu.  President  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Life  in  India 
writes: — "We  now  realise  the  usefulness  of  your  inestimable  Anti 
liipso.  Two  of  the  worst  class  drunkards  have  been  completely  cured 
one  with  two  packets,  and  the  other  with  three.  We  send  you 
tance  that  you  may  send  us  a  further  supply  of  the  Anti-dipso 
address  of  our  President — Holy   Redeemer's  Church. 

The  wonderful  remedy  makes  drunkards  disgusted  with  all  drink, 
and  turns  them  into  different  persons  even  against  their  will,  and  with- 
out their  knowledge  or  any  co-operation.  We  do  not  tell  you  this  with- 
out being  able  to  furiiisli  proof,  remarkable  proof,  proof  extending  over 
10  years  During  this  period  tliousands  of  unfortunate  persons  addicted 
to  this  awful  curse  line  fieeii  rescued  from  disgrace  and  perhajjs  ruin. 

AVe  see  arounif  us  daily  the  downfall  of  men — fathers,  husliands, 
brothers- -wlio  should  be  successful  in  business,  would  be  liright,  strong, 
healthy,  lovable  companions,  luit  for  tlie  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

If  you  ha\e  anyone  dear  to  you  addicted  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
this  habit,  we  appeal  to  you  to  save  them.  We  will  show  you  the 
means;  in  fact,  we  wiil  help  you  all  we  possibly  can.  We  ha\e  the  cure, 
but  it  is  to  .you  we  appeal  to  assist  us,  and,  in  order  that  there  shall 
be  no  impedimen;,  we  will  present  to  every  reader  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  a  free  trial   treatment. 

Will    you    not    ac.ept    this    opportunity?      ,Iu8t    send    your    name    and 
address,    eiiclosiiig    stamp    for    postage,    and    we    will    send    you,    in    plain 
wrapper,  this  wonderful  harmless  remedy  that   will  absolutely  transform 
the  drunkard 
Write  to-day  to  The  WARD  CHEMICAL  CO.,  680  Century  House,  205  Regent  St.,  London,  England. 


Thank   you   fir   iiientiomng   the   Review   of    Reviews   wlieii   writing   to   advertisers. 


jSS 


Efvieir  of  Rerieus,  12/S.'U. 


THE  OVER   SEAS  CLUB.- 

MOTTO. 

"  W'e  sailed  wherever  ships  could  sail, 
We  founded  man\-  a  mighty  state, 
Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail, 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great." 

— Tennyson. 

At  the  opening  of  all  meetings  of  the  Over  Seas'  Club,' the  Club's  motto — 
as  above — -is  sung  to  the  tune  of  tne  Old  Hundredth. 


MEMBERS'  CREED. 

Believing  the  British  Empire  to  stand  for  justice,  freedom,  order  and  good 
government,  we,  as  citizens  of  the  greatest  Empire  m  the  world,  pledge  ourselves 
to  maintain  the  heritage  handed  down  to  us  b\-  our  fathers. 

OBJECTS. 

1.  To  help  one  another. 

2.  To  render  individual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms. 

To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 
tne  sea. 

To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeshiy)  the  peopics  now  living 

under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag. 

The  Over  Seas'  Club  is  strictly  non-party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 

distinction  of  class.     Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  outside  the 

United  Kingdom.     Membership  is  open  to  any  British  subject,  British-born  or 

naturalised. 
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Information     concerning     the     Over     Seas 
Club  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  :- — 

Australia:  Victoria. — Rev.  Tregarthcn,  Em- 
pire Arcade,  Flinders-street,  ^lel- 
bourne. 

Queensland — Sidney  Austen  (Hon.  State 
Secretary),   Toowoomba. 

South  Australia. — A.  E.  Davey,  Currie- 
street,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania.  — H.  T.  Gould,  J. P.,  q4  Eliza- 
beth street,    Hobart. 

New  Zealand.— J.  K.  Macfie  (Hon.  Dominion 
Secretary).  7Q  Castle-street.  Dune- 
din. 

Fiji.— A.  J.  Armstrong,  Native  OfTice,  Suva, 
Fiji. 

Canada;  Ontario. —Miss  O.  I.  Ward,  The 
Rochdale,  ^20  Cooper-street,  Ottawa. 


Manitoba.  ^  R.        J.        McOnie,        1003 
McArthur  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Saskatchewan. — E.    A.    Matthews,    P.O. 
Box    1629,   Saskatoon. 

Alberta. — E.     Livesay,    832     Ottawa-ave- 
nue, Edmonton. 

British  Columbia. — \\  .  Blackmore,  "  The 
Week,"   Victoria. 

Nova   Scotia.— H.    Howe,   P.O.    Box   370, 
Halifax. 

South  Africa:  Natal. — W.  A.  Coates,  230 
Chunh  street,    Pietcrmaritzburg. 

Transvaal. — W'.    Crofton    Forbes,    Direc 
tor  of  Prisons  Office,  Pretoria. 

Cape     Province.  —  Ernest     G.     Lawton, 
P.O.   Biix  ()()6,  Capetown. 

United  Kingdom. — The  Organiser,  Over  Seas 
Club,  (■cneral  Buildings,  Aldwych, 
London,   W.C. 


T!rr)rii     lit    l!f 


THE 

CONNINGTON  HOTCL 

(j6o  Rooms). 

5outban7pton  Row, 

--LONDON  -- 

OPENED    1911    BY    LORD    STRATHCONA. 


Room,    Attendance 

and 

Table   d'h(M« 

Breakfast. 

Loacbeon,    1/6. 


Room,    Attendance 
_  and 

Table  d'hute 
Breakfast . 
Table  d'b'^te  Dinner,   2  6. 


First  and  Second  Floor,    5  6  for  Room,   Attend- 
ance and  Breakfast. 


I.axorlously 

Furalshed. 

Winter    Garden. 


Lounjie. 


Orchestra. 


Nlfiht  Porters. 

Most  centrally  situ- 
ated for  Business 
and  Pleasure, 


Smokini;  Room. 


THE  .  . 


ORCHARD  HOTEL 

'late  Gloucester  house  and 
Granville  Hotel). 

5  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square, 
LONDON,  W. 


I  -ounges.   Dining    Room,   Ladies'    Drawing 

Room,    Gentlemen's    Smoking    Room, 

70  Bedrooms,    14  Bathrooms. 

Electric  Lift  to  all  Floors. 

Night  Porter.         Valeting. 


Rooms  from  4/6,  En  Pension  Terms 
from  3  Guineas  a  week. 

No  Charge  for  Baths  and  Attendance. 

Close  to   Hyde  Park,   Bond   Street,   and 
Oxford  Street. 

Near  two  Tube  Stations. 
Private    Omnibus    meets  all  Trains. 


Manageress 


MRS.  WAIWYN. 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

KSaR     THB    BRITISH     JIH3SBtJW. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
LONDON. 


OPPOSITE  THB  BRITISH   WD»BDW, 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell   St.,  LONDON. 

These  well-sppointed  and  commodious  TEMPER  A  NOB 
HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirenietitt,  at 
moderate  charges,  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniencet 
of  the  larger  modem  Licensed  Hotels.     These  Hotel*  h»T» 

Pa^^fngrr  llftt,  Bithrooms  on  every  floor,  Loingts,  tni 

Spacious  Dlnlno.    Drawlno.    Writing.    Readlio,    BItllarl. 
and  Smoklni  Rooms, 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephone!,  Night 
Porters. 

ledroom,  Attendance  and  Table  d'hOt«   Ireakfast, 
single,  from  5,6  to  7/6.        i 
With  Table  d'hdte  Dinaer,  fron  8/6. 

Full    Tariff   and    Testimoniala   on    applicatioa. 


T^lffrrnfihto  Afldrmmmmm— 


Kingsley  Hotel, 

'Bookcrart.Hestceat, 

London." 


Thtckeray  Hotel, 

"Tbickeriy,  Westeait, 

Loi4«i." 


The  LADIES'  GUILD 

(Patronised  by  Royalty), 

10  George  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
London,  W.,  England   

RECOMMENDS  BEST  SCHOOLS,  PREPARATORY 
and  FINISHING,  ENGLAND  and  CONTINENT 


A  RELIABLE  MEDIUM  tfcrooth  wbick  !•  OBTAIN  CULTURED 

GENTLEWOMEN   as   CHAPERONS,     COMPANIONS. 

GUIDES.  SECRETARIES,  GOVERNESSES.  LADY 

HOUSEKEEPERS,  NURSES,  ttc. 


Here's  the  Boot  of  Quality 


For  Home  or  Colonial  Service. 

•^^■^■n^*  B;ots   an   lailt    f»r 

llcnt'tffltn    »S»     iri 

particular  alxat  ticrr 

detail     of    Foetwcar 

Qiilit;,  Workmanship,  tad  Ctnfert 

Per  21/.  pair 
farsijn  vottaat  tstra.  Carriaaepnidtn  U.K. 

THX  "nrs".!!  BUABT  Dt  AFPEAlUIICE  AND  LICHT  XT  WIIGRT. 

Hind  serni  from  best  tniterlals.       Box  Calf.  Clac*  Kid  dan 

or  black),  all  5iw?.     Send  size  (or  worn  booil  and  P.O.O.   P'T. 

able  ai  Strathmiclo  P.O.,  Scotland.'   Jllustra;ed  Caialoeue  freg. 

wrmtgyrn  t(<e  mail  coes — tht  "  firr"  '^o-s. 

A.T.  HOGQ,  N0.138,STRATHMIGLO,  FIFE 

Pioneer  anri   I,PaW*r  of  ib'-  "  Hoovs  b\    P>ft  "  Trade. 


l^iAuk  yon  fotr  m^ntionliiff  thm  Bmwi^yr    of  E#Ti«rwa  wb*n  wrlUac  to  mArTiimmn. 


Rtvitw  of  tt^rifii:,   itif   in- 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  SALE 

A   Harvest   of   Happiness 

IN     FULL     SWING 

Finishes  Wednesday,  August  19,   1914 


BOUNTiriJL  BARGAINS 


in 


EV[RY  DEPARTMENT 


Send    for    Sale    Catalogue,    post    free    on    request,    pop 
your   orders    in   the    post,   and    reap    the    full  benefit  of 

ANTHONY    HORDERNy 

Famous    Sale    Prices 


ANTHONY  HORDERN  &  SONS  Ltd., 

ONLY  UNIVERSAL  PROVIDERS         BRICKFIELD     HILL     SYDNEY 

NEW  PALACE  EMPORIUM.  urxiwiM     i  i- l.  i^      imi_i_,     o  i   i^  i  ^  l.   i  . 


Piinifil    ami    pnlilisliefl    hy    ■/■•lin    «.)«  •  m  r..-,    508    Ail)ert-8t..    i;.    Melho'iine ;    Sole    Wholesale 
DIri  riliiitiug    Al,'eiil8    for    Ansitvi  Insia  :     Mpssi-h     (ionlon    !Mid    (iotcli    Pty.    Fjtd. 


